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Once Again 


In a completely revised form, once again this book 
comes to the fore. Immediately after its poineer and 
maiden appearance in 1956, there was a mushroom 


_ growth of writers on the subject and I chose to 


remain mum. However, on the present demand of 
teachers and students (who in their own way acknow- 
ledge the author as a doyen ‘in the subject) as well 


__ as my being intimately associated with creative minds 


in the field I have ventured to bring out this edition. 
Besides uptodating the material and reinforcing the 


: presentation, I have added several new features to 


make the reading stimulating and provocative. 


May be a formality, but I must express my 
profound sense of gratitude to my publisher, Mr. 
N. D. Pahuja, whose patience and preservance has 
borne fruit. 


V. R. Taneja 
Professor and Head Department of Education 
i Panjab University, Chandigarh. 
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Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.— 


Alexander Pope 


Although the cult of Social Studies was preached and pro- 
moted in America with the turn of the present century, in India 
it ushered in as a subject of schoot curriculum with the advent of 
Basic Education in 1937. Despite its inclusion in the Basic Edu- 
cation curriculum, it failed to catch the imagination of educationists 
till the time Secondary Education Commission of 1952 highlighted 
its value and importance in the personality-make-up of secordaty 
school students. Arguing the case for Social Studies, the Com- 
mision said, “it is not often realised that the complaint of 
overcrowding is largely due to multiplicity of subjects presen- 
ted as separate entities without bringing their organic inter- 
relationship”. Besides their organic  inter-relationship, another 
laudable objective was to establish an organic relation between- 
life’s problems that the children have to face and the knowl- 
edge they acquire. Spelling out the nature and objective of this 
new discipline the Commission remarked, “‘Social Studies is 
meant to cover the ground traditionally associated with history 
geography, economics, civicsetc. If the teaching of these sepa- 
rate subjects only imparts miscellaneous and unrelated information 
and doesnot throw any light on, or provide insight into, social 
conditions and problems create the desire to improve the existin 
state of things, their educational significance will be negligible 
This whole group of studies has, therefore, to be viewed as a com- 
pact whole whose object isto adjust the students to their social 
environment which includes the famility, community, state and 
nation so that they may be able to understand how society has 
come to its present form and interpret intelligently the matrix of 
social forces and movements in the midst of which they are living, 
Through Social Studies the students are able to acquire not only 
the knowledge but the attitudes and values which are essential for 
successful group living and civic efficiency”. It was, therefore, 


I. Report of the Secondary Education Commisson (1952-58), Ministry 
of Education, Govt. of India. 
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averred that “‘it is psychologically preferable to present subjects 
centering round the study of social environment and human rela- 
tions under the comprehensive heading of Social Studies than to 
teach a number of separate subjects like history, geography, civics 
and economics in watertight compartments as ‘segregated wholes’, 
lacking coordination.” 

The reasons for the advocacy of the new subject were not far 
to seek. It was increasingly realised that in true education facts 
must become faculty and information must ripen into wisdom and 
effective behaviour. With a view to shift emphasis from know- 
ledge to behaviour and with a view to make this subject really 
functional, integrated discipline of Social Studies was considered 
sine qua non. Quite naturally the multiplicity of subjects, which 
could easily be integrated with advantage, was considered out- 
moded. 

Perilous Shift 

With the advancement of science and technology there was 
a perilous shift from the study of Humanities to the study of 
sciences. Education to make life meaningful must have two im- 
portant ingredients “knowledge”? and ‘‘zest”. While knowledge 
emanates from sciences, the zest for its application is created by 
the Humanities. The lofty scientific theories and their under- 
lying truths, essential as they are for the advancement of man, can- 
not assure that harmony of life which man is constantly seeking. 
In the advancement of science “man” has missed “man” in 
“man’’. Someone put a question to Gandhi Ji as to why he con- 
demned the western-way, which had given sciences and systems to 
produce more wealth. Very calmly did he reply that while the 
west was rolling in wealth but they had lost one thing. They had 
material values but no human values. The machines have become 
masters instead of good servants. Science tells us how to do a 
bewildering number of things, but not which of them ought to be 
done. Mankind’s hope lies in the growth of man’s entire being, 
the greater wisdom and human understanding. Without these 
virtues science and technology will reduce a man tò a robot. The 
rising generation, therefore, should have a knowledge of broader 
issues of life and society. The social awareness and understanding 
gives us supreme satisfaction and the integrated discipline of 
Social Studies vindicates this satisfaction. An appalling dehu- 
manization and chilling ice-cap of impersonalism is descending 
upon man. To resuscitate humanism in man, the teaching of 
Social Studies is imperative. 

Interest, Curiosity and Excitement 

Such a line of thought brought in an era, characterised by an 
INTEREST in “what it was”, CURIOSITY in its scope and EXCI- 
TEMENT in ‘how it should be taught”. In pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Secondary Education Commission, the 


— 
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subject was introduced as “core” subject in the secondary school 
curriculum. In formulating the integrated syllabus, the lead 
was given by the then All India Council for Secondary Education. 
This syllabus was adopted by almost all the States (Uttar Pradesh 
and a few others being exception) with modifications as warran- 
ted by their particular needs and requirements, Gradually it 
began to replace the teaching of history and geography. Accep- 
ting it was a synthesised and composite discipline, explaininz the 
whole environment of man, his struggle and adjustment with the 
environment, his use or misuse of available resources, his deve- 
lopment and the essential unity of civilization. The Social 
Studies was defined as a discipline, ‘whose subject-matter relates 
directly to the organisation and development of human society 
and to man as a member of social groupè”. With this thought in 
mind, the aims of Social Studies wer e stated as 


1. To create an awareness and an understanding of the 
evolving social and physical environment as a whole, 
its natural, man-made, cultural and spiritual resources, 
together with the rational use and ccnservation of 
these resources for development. 


2. To develop a capacity to learn and acquire skills not only 
of listening, speaking, reading, writing but also the 
skills of observation, analysis and inference which are 
essential to the forming cf sound judgment. 


3. To ensure the acquisition of that relevant knowledge which 
is an essential pre-requisite to personal development 
as well as to a positive personal contribution to the 
betterment of mankind. 


4. To develop a sympathetic appreciation of the diversity 
and inter-dependence of the members of the local 
community, and the wider national and international 
community. 


The nature, scope and objectives having been defined, there 
arose the excitement of how to teach this new subject. This posed 
a great challenge. Unfortunately the Social Studies as such has 
not been a university discipline so the question of having graduates 
or post-graduates did in the subject not arise. Inevitably the reliance 
had to be placed on the teachers, who were already teaching history, 
geography, economics, civics and other social sciences. Such tea- 
chers could deliver the goods provided they turned the corner by 
developing a new outlook, dynamism and enthusiasm to appreciate 
and understand the Social Studies spirit. But there emerged a 
dichotomous situation. The old guards became die-hards and 
refused to change their outlook. Instead, they became anti-social 


2. The Social Studies in Secondary Education Bulletin No. 28 (1916) 
of the United States. 
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Studies on the plea that it was nothing but a hodge podge of history, 
geography, economics and political science and averred that Social 
Studies gave no depth of knowledge to the students with regard to 
their historical and geographical conditions. Their views and 
nerves were further strengthened when the majority of those tea- 
chers who were called upon to teach Social Studies through an 
integrated approach failed to rise to the expectations. Such new 
teachers, with the initial fire of teaching the new subject formed a 
class in themselves but they adopted no new technique and made 
no special efforts to do justice by developing competence to handle 
this new subject. Mathematically speaking, however, from 1956 
to 1963, the Social Studies passed through an exciting period of 
acceptance by some and rejection by others. The atmosphere 
remained rife with the excitement of impending change of alter- 
Gn not yet fully explored. The position in 1964-65 was 
iffused, 


Position in 1964.65 


At the primary and the middle stages, Social Studies became 
Apompulsory subject in all the States though in Gujrat and 
Maharashtra its nomenclature at the primary stage was ‘general 
knowledge”, The same position obtained at the recordary stage 
except in Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. In most of the States, however, 
it was a core subject taught upto Class X. With regard to 
pattern, except Assam and West Bengal all the States followed an 
integrated pattern at the lower primary classes I and II. _In upper 
primary (Classes III, IV and V) ten, States followed an integrated 
pattern, upto IV and Madhya Pradesh and Madras upto III only. 
Assam, Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal, however, had his- 
tory, geography and civics as separate subjects. In the middle 
Stage, except Andhra Pradesh, Delhi, Mysore, Kerala and Madras 
all the States taught history, geography and civics as separate 
subjects. In the case of Assam there was integrated course upto 
class VII. As many as 12 States adopted integrated pattern at the 
higher secondary stage, while 5 States (Andhra. Gujrat, Maharash- 
tra, Madras and U, P.) offered history, geography and civics 
Separately. The whole pictures presented seven patterns :* 


1. Three States (Delhi, Kerala and Mysore) had Social 
Studies as an integrated subject at all the stages. 


2. Six States (Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Panjab and Rajasthan) had integrated subjects 
at the primary and higher secondary stages, while at 
the middle stage they had sepa rate subject. 


3. In Andhra Pradesh the integrated pattern was followed 
only upto middle stage. 


3: Mehta, T. S. Recent Curriculum Trends in Social Studies — 


au Article 
in Social Studies Teacher Vol. I, No. 2. Baroda; pp. 10-14. 
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4. Assam and Bengal followed a pattern opposite to Andhra 
that is separate subject in the first three stages and 
integration at the last stage. 

5. In Jammu and Kashmir it was integrated at the lower 
primary and the higher secondary stages and uninteg- 
rated at the upper primary and the middle stages. 

6. Uttar Pradesh, Gujrat and Maharashtra followed integ- 
rated pattern at the lower and the upper primary stages 
and not subsequently. 

7. In Madras there was integration in classes Lalla als V1 
and VII and no integration in classes IV, VIII, IX, X, 
XI. 


On the Declining Crest 

The position had not yet stabilized when the sceptics about 
the nature, scope and methods of Social Studies once again regaled 
on anti-integration approach and accused the neo-social-studies 
teachers of having no range and depth of content-knowledge of 
the areas, they were called upon to teach and this was not very 
far from truth. It was expected that the neo-converts to teach social 
studies will have the sense of being poised almost breathlessly on 
the threshold of new and challenging task but they failed to shift 
their perspective, outlook and expertise. Barring a few honour- 
able exceptions, majority of teachers were found wanting in 
imagination with the result that this rich field got encrusted with 
the routine and the deadening hand of tradition and rendered this 
vital subject a usual stereotype. As expected and desirable, no 
provision was made to make the curriculum flexible so as to enable 
the really enthusiastic teacher to have freedom to teach the subject- 
matter in the spirit of Social Studies approach. They were tied to 
strictly laid-down frame-work, which was examination oriented. 
At the text-book level no interest could. be aroused because the 
new text-books presented neither new material nor new approach. 
It was old wine poured in new bottles. There was dearth of rip- 
ping collateral reading material despite the fact that the subject can 
be of absorbing interest through the medium of interesting books. 
The subject failed to click and as a result the pendulum is gradually 
swinging back to the teaching of separate subjects. Madras has 
completely switched back, as the educationists there feel ‘‘the new 
approach is confusing, fails to ensure the systematic and argumen- 
tative study of either history or geography which is essential not 
only for the proper acquisition of knowledge regarding the physical, 
social and cultural environment but also for preparing the pupils 


for several studies in the humanities.” 4 


4, Anand, È. L., Reflections on the Teaching of Social Studies in the 
Southern Region-an Article in Record Regional College of Educ- 
ation, Mysore, Vol. 4. No. 4 April, 1969. pp. 2-5. 
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In Orissa it has been decided that History, Civics and Geog- 
raphy be introdued in place of Social Studies from the Session 
1969-70 in the High School Classes. The question of introducing 
History and Geography at the Higher Secondary Certificate Exami- 
nation Part I is under the consideration of the Board of Secondary 
Education®. The same trend rocked the School Board of the 
Panjab University in their meeting held on 20th August, 1968 
when the matter of replacing Social Studies by History and Geog- 
raphy was referred to the Subject Committee in Social Studies of 
the School Board®. The Subject-committee recommended the re- 
placement but inorder to have the correct perspective the Board 
resol ed to invite this author-an expert in the field to give his views 
and also called for information from other Boards in the country 
to appraise their latest thinking in the matter’, 


Position in 1969, 


All the Boards of Secondary Education in the country were 
asked : 


1. If they had the subject of Social Studies for the Matricu- 
lation and the Higher Secondary courses, 


2. Was there any Proposal under their consideration for 
replacing Social Studies by History and Geography ? 


As a result of this enquiry the up-to-date position in several 
of the States is that Andhra? and Kerala! retain Social Studies for 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate examination, while in Nagpur 
Division of Maharashtra Secondary Board, it is included both for 
the S. S.C. and Higher Secondary examination! In Madhya 
Pradesh, history, geography, civics and economics will be taught 
from July, 1969 under the the nomenclature of Social Studies?2. 
It is compulsory both for the secondary school and higher secon- 
dary part I examination in Rajasthan’, It isa ‘Core? subject in 
West Bengal at the higher secondary level, but in the school final 


5. Vide letter No. 847 dated 11-3-1969 
IV-B-2-69/1969 _ 
Para 7, Proceedings of the Pan jab University School Board Meeting 
on 20.8.1968. 


ara 9, roceedings of the P.U. School Board Meeting held on 
23.12.1968 
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Course Examination it is replaced by Indian history and geog- 
raphy, In Delhi, Social Studies is one of the core subjects for 
the science students of the All India Higher Secondary Examina- 
tion. The State of Gujrat provides it for the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination'®. In Mysore, Social Studies forms part 
of the curriculum for standards IX to XI. 


Challenge and Opportunity 

The prevailing position notwithstanding, judging from the 
general climate one can say that there is very little margin between 
the survival and the catastrophe of Social Studies. This poses a 
great Opportunity to the present and the prospective teachers of the 
subject. A teacher is a kingpin. His mental and intell:ctual 
equipment has to be such as to bə an instrument of change and 
progress. At this juncture when Social Studies is passing 
through a crucial phase, the teachers of the subject would be well- 
advised to look long and carefully at what we want this subject to 
be and to do for the youth who pass through our schools in the 
years to come. This integrated discipline leads to sounder educa- 
tion of the pupils and inculcates a sense of social consciousness 
and social responsibility while separate subjects of history, geogra- 
phy, political science, sociology, economics and anthropology give 
a few abstract ideas, which are usually unrelated to the economic 
activities, social aspirations and political rights of the people. 
This discipline cuts across subject boundaries and envisages current 
needs and dynamic problems of society. The triangle of Social Stu- 
dies-Knowledge, skills end attitudes-is the imperative triangle of life. 
In addition to acquiring knowledge, there is a continuing need for 
applying knowledge in practising the skills nec2ssary for developing 
desirable attitudes. Inorder to fulfiil our commitments in the sub- 
ject we must create the basic conditions. To make the su ject 
intelligible and acceptable the content should be flexible according 
to time, place and circumstance. The composite character of the 
subject should permeate every lesson given to the students. Text 
books should reflect this orientation. The subject makes no sense 
without the provision of the different kinds of activities. Sufficient 
attention should be paid to the activity-potential of the syllabus, 
especially in the light of the requirements of the subject for the 
development of attitudes and acquisition of skills. 


In majority cases graiuates in one subject-either history, or 
political science or geography or economics handle the subject of 
Social Studies This is inadequate. Unless there is breadh and 
understanding of all the constituents of Social Studies, justice can- 
not be done to the teaching of the subject. Matters will certainly 

14. Letter No. 2414/Gr. dated 18-2-1969. from the Deputy Secretary, 
West Bengal Board of Secondary Education, 

15. Letter No, 3673 dated 12-2-1969 fron? the Educational Officer, 
Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi- 

16. Letter No. RU/35325 dated 3-2-1969. 
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improve if Social Studies becomes a university discipline to be 
studied at the graduate as well as the post-graduate level. This 
will give broadened back-ground and greater competence to the 
Social Studies teacher. 


If we mean business, let us put the wheels to the shoulders 
and pull out the wagon of Social Studies from the mire and put it 
on rails to run. If not, let us forget and bury the subject and 
revert to the old order of history and geography. But I hope that 
you will except the former challenge and not beat a retreat to the 
Sheltered rut of tradition and routine of teaching history and 
géography. The secondary stage of education has to be complete 
comprehensive and conclusive for the majority of students. These 
objectives can be realised only through integrated disciplines like 
Social Studies and General Science. The purpose of synthesising 
and applying knowledge in Social,St udies is to promote the under- 
standing ani the solution of the myriad problems that face man 
But this is possible if the call is strident, sincere and backed by con- 
crete action, 


TWO SOCIAL STUDIES 
NATURE AND SCOPE 


Knowledge is nothing but finding 
Unity in the midst of diversity 
— Vivekanand 


Social Studies is an accepted term to designate the field or 
fields which deal with ‘man and his multilateral relationship. ’’ 
This term, however, is a victim of being misused and misunderstood, 
Even within the profession the general impression is that social 
studies is just a course of history plus geography plus civics and so 
on. Several teachers of the Subject do not have a reasonably 
accurate idea of the contents of the field of social studies. They 
have the wrong notion that a chunk from history, a slice from 
geography, some items of civics, and certain references about social 
implications of economics combined together, but treated separately, 
comprise the field of Social Studies. Such a notion is conducive 
neither to the interests of the subject, nor that of the teachers nor 
of the pupils. True that Social Studies draws its material from 
history, geography, civics, economics and sociology, but there is no 
attempt to combine these. It is not plus this and plus that. 


Correct Concept 


Social Studies are not many subjects but one. While history, 
geography, civics, economics sociology and anthropology are specia- 
list disciplines, Social Studies isa synthesized form of all these 
explaining the whole environment of the man’s past and present. It 
explains ‘his struggle with his environments yesterday and today, his 
use or mis-use of his powers and his resources, his development and 
the essential unity of civilization’. It is a study “whose subject 
matter relates directly to the organisation and development of human 
society, and to man as a member of social group”. This definition 
contains neither the word history, nor geography nor civics. But 
in it is implied every-thing. Since the main theme of Social Studies its 
‘Man and his relationship with his environment’, we have to seek 
the help of every subject. 

Since Social Studies is an integrated discipline, studying ‘‘man 


l. The Social Studies in Secondary Education : Bulletin No. 28 (1916) 
of the United States Bureau of Education p. 1 
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is his totality”, its material is drawn from various social sciences. 
Economics comes in because it gives us an insight into man’s 
activities of ‘production’ and ‘consumption’. With the resources of 
the earth man has great number of products. Since those products. 
or goods are desired by every one, they acquire economic value. 
The production of goods gives rise to several relation- 
ships. For example, we want to propuce shoes. A corpo- 
tation may be required to build the factory for the manufacture of 
shoes. A railroad may be constructed to transport the goods and 
soon, All these are economic activities and involve human rela- 
tionship. They also show the interdependence of man on man. They 
will give rise to labour unions, banks, co-operative societies and 
several other agencies to facilitate the relationships that cluster round 
the production of goods. This economic understanding is essential for 
everyone of us as a condition for personal satisfaction and develop- 
ment. Social Studies, therefore, draws its content from economics, 
but that content only which is meaningful to man. 


Similarly relationship resulting from governmental control and 
rights and duties of citizenship calls in civics. Man’s cooperative 
successes and failures are revealed by history. The inter-acting 
relations of man and his physical and natural environment are ex- 
plained by geography. They show how the physical environment 
has conditioned and influenced the rise and movements of civilisa- 
tion as well as the lives and destinies of peoples. Geography enters 
the domain of the Social Studies when it explains man’s interaction 
with earth. It shows how human cooperation has shaped the earth 
to the best advantage of mankind and how human conflict has des- 
troyed the earth. Principles which govern group living are attemp- 
ted by Sociology. Man is a social animal. His personality develop- 
ment and individuality is the result of his being in the society. 
Social Studies thus constitutes a field with broadened content, 
drawn from all these subjects. 

By virtue of interpreting every matter of environmental con- 
cern, the Social Studies becomes a dynamic field. It is a comprehen- 
sive and integrated study of historical, geographical, sociological, 
economic and civic factors. The functional material is sifted from 
all these fields and is fused and unified into one field. This 
synthesis takes place in such a manner that every present-day 
problem of ‘Man and his environment’ is interpreted in the correct 
perspective. Fusion occurs when content is unified through ‘‘reflec- 
tive cross-fertilization of the parts.. ......... when any fact is reflected 
on with a view to understanding (it completely), it sends out tendrils 
to other facts, and since these reciprocate, they all tend to be woven 
into one fabric’’.+ 
The first principle upon which Social Studies course is built is 
the belief that functional knowledge of various fields should be 


l. Blanshard, Brand. Education as Philosophy Swarthmore College 
Bulletin Vol, 42, No. 4 p. 10. 
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secured. Man’s relationship is expressed through various types of 
institutions-family, community, church and state. Social Studies 
is concerned with institutions and their influence upon an individu- 
al. It deals with relationship between (a) individual and group (b) 
group and group (c) people and their environment, their institution 
and other organised activities. Hitherto, these relationships have 
been explained by independent subjects like history, geography, civics, 
economics and sociology. Each one of them became a school subject 
and met a particular need by explaining some one aspect of human 
relationship. This lopsided explanation of the human relationship 
may have served the purpose in the days gone by but it no longer 
serves any useful purpose in this present age of varied relationship. 
Every child, in order to lead a successful life, has to study, under- 
stand and interpret complete human relationship. He must com- 
prehend society in its various phases and aspects, if he wants to be 
an intelligent member of the soceity. That is possible only through 
‘subjects-fused-into-one.’ There is so much relationship among 
subjects like history, geography, economics, civics and sociology, 
that an encompassing term, like Social Studies was considered 
essential. 


In this subject the emphasis is upon relationships rather than 
upon individuals. It deals with social activities rather than indi- 
vidual performances. The contributions of Muslims and English to 
our present civilization is more important than the personal char- 
acter of Aurangzeb. Individuals come in social studies only when 
they have contributed in promoting the welfave of the society other- 
wise the individuals do not play any role in Social Studies, Classes, 
groups, institutions, traditions, all forms of multiple activities and 
organisations receive prominence and recognition. Man is a gre- 
garious animal. No man lives by himself and Social Studies is 
devoted to a description of life of man beyond himself. It explains 
‘the development of intellectual and social skills and attitudes 
through the study of material, relevant to the understanding of some 
aspects of social living and the place of the individual in his society.” 


In history, geography etc. we relate our work to every-day life. 
But in Social Studies, we take everyday life as our starting point 
and view it from as many stand points as we can. Such an arrange- 
ment might appear to people as diverse and rambling or trivial and 
transient, but it is not so. ‘‘It is possible to take this fascinating 
jumble of everyday experience and discover in it significance, 
beauty, use and a great stimulus to further thinking and better liv- 
ing.” Every experience of everyday life can be studied in terms of 
history, geography, economics, civics and sociology. But knowledge 
has not to be offered by means of isolated subject units. Children 
have to ' be provided with a duly coordinated experience. To give 
proper perspective, an experience or the. seer ey ost “ng doubt 
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reach back into the past, but equally it must be intimately con- 
cerned with life and social structure here and now. Everything has 
to be taught from the present social stand point and this is possi- 
ble only through Social Studies, 


Why not separate Subjects 


Some people argue that many-sidedness of the Social Studies 
course is confusing. They advocate that history, geography, 
economics, civics, taught separately will create those social skills, 
which we expect from Social Studies. This school of thought 
forgets that knowledge given in isolation is beyond the understand- 
ing of children, Moreover, teaching small parts of a large number 
of subjects result in the passive reception of disconnected ideas, 
not illumined with any spark of vitality. Let the main ideas, 
which are introduced into a child’s education be few and important 
but they must be thrown into every possible combination. It is 
then that the knowledge is readily absorbed, the related facts are 
owned by the child and he understands their application here and 
now. When unified course of Social Studies can give a rich and 
practical knowledge, it is needless to burden the child with so 
many subjects. 


Another argument for having Social Studies, instead of separate 
subjects, is that upto the secondary stage our air is to give general 
or liberal education, because this a terminal stage for the majority 
of children, There is no need to give them any specialist know- 
ledge. For them the function of the school is to broaden their 
outlook on life as a ‘whole’ in order to enable them to play 
their part well as useful and enlightened citizens, Every 
work of the school should have social relevance. The future 
adult in the scientific and machine age needs a larger fund of 
nformation and keener insight ın to social and environmental 
realities than the young person of bygone days. It is, therefore, 
that the obligations ofschool have increased. The school has to 
enable the pupils to understand the new problems and the new 
needs of modern life. 


In the small communities of former times the child was socia- 
lised through his daily experience. He knew how a miller, a 
weaver, a tailor and a carpenter supplied his needs. He knew 
where his food came from. Thus he could grasp the simple struc- 
ture of society and realise his own place init. These experiences 
in the present day have been withdrawn from the child. The small 
community has become the large city, the specialisation of indus- 
tries has destroyed the self-contained community and the develop- 
ment of transport and communication has made the world an 
economic unit, Vast and complex as is this social and economic 
system, it is the obligation of the school that it should attempt to 
explain it. The school should aim at balanced development rather 
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than pre-mature specialism. Such a school wili have an emphasis 
on living experience rather than on meaningless info rmation 
and unreal abstraction. We will have to reject the narrow area 
of work with its particulars disciplines. We must su bstitute for it a 
broadly conceived plan of work which brings out the essential unity 
of all knowledge. This essential unity can be attained through a 
well-planned course of Social Studies. 


Moreover, separate subjects like history, geography etc. 
suffer from many limitations. History, as taught so far, has not 
given understanding of the social concepts on account of its vertical 
treatment and emphasis on individuals. It does not give the his- 
torical perspective for understanding the contemporary issue. 
We take a particular period and study what happened then. We 
study how individuals acted and lived. We do not study what 
masses felt, acted and lived. Similarly, geography has been largely 
a list of geographical names and descriptions of boundaries. It does 
not explain the relationship between man and his environments 
(human geography). We study the environments and not the men 
whose life is conditioned by them. Civics has been treated in an 
academic fashion. It has beendealing with the machinery, activities 
and functions of Goverment, and not about the family, the school, 
the welfare work, labour, industry and such like material of social 
and economic nature. It does not tell how social groups function, 
and does not generate correct civic attitude. Civics factors included 
in Social Studies are pupil’s environments as expressed by his life 
in the town, community and nation. Similarly, economics is exceed- 
ingly abstract, stressing ethics of securing and using wealth. It does 
not clear the economic principles to train the pupil in economic 
citizenship. In the complexity of modern industrial, economic and 
social life the individual has to be trained in the fundamental 
principles of every day economics. The economic relationship and 
the social nature of economic activity have to be taught and under- 
stood. Sociology should explain the advantages of social cooper- 
ation over social conflict. 


The whole outlook has to be changed. We have to begin 
with a human being who is a growing organism with history, who 
has learnt to control or be controlled by physical environments, 
who has tried to strike a balance between the rights and duties who 
has been adapting himself to various occupations, who has been 
adjusting himself to various social situations. All these factors 
warrant a unified course of Social Studies, which does in turn draw 
its material from history, geography civics, economics and sociology. 
Treating these subjects separately at the school stage creates a sense 
of confusion of rush and hurry. In this arrangement the child is 
tossed from one specialist discipline to another after every forty 
minutes during the school. In this way not only children remain 
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half taught, the information imparted to them remains unassimila- 
ted. Several important things remain hazy and misunderstood. 
The pupils undertake a particular form of work without under- 
standing the principles of its wide and varied application. Such 
work either stultifies the development of a boy or produces an over- 
intellectualised adult whose thought processes are divorced from 
realities. Just as the attempt to force a child to learn to read at too 
early an age retards rather than facilitates development so the 
attempt to force the child’s interest into former academic categories 
retards development. The specialist teaching of these subjects 
narrows the interests of the teacher and the taught alike. The 
synthesis of these subjects into one field removes the limitation of 
each subject. Geographical aspects have been enriched on account 
of fusion with sociology and history. Facts of civics have become 
more interesting with evolutionary or historical approach. Learning 
of history has been enlivened in the context of the present. The 
drawing of contents from these various fields reassures us that we 
are omitting no important elements. 


Last but not the least we can say that a background of Social 
Studies is very helpful and paves the way for specialisation in various 
subjects ata later stage. In order to specialise in the history or 
geography we require certain fundamental knowledge of allied 
material and for this purpose Social Studies serves a very good 
foundation on which the super-structure of specilisation can be built 


Social Studies and Social Sciences Differentiated 


It is quitecommon to use Social Studies and Social Science 
as synonyms, but there is difference between the two. Social 
sciences deal with human beings in their group relationship. The 
difference lies not in the content but in the treatment of that con- 
tent, on the level of research, discovery and experimentation. The 
Social Scientist is eager to expand the bo nds of human knowledge. 
His treatment is more analytical than the treatment given by a 
specialist of Social Studies. He maintains a certain standard of 
scholarship and his findings are for the adults, while the narratives 
of Social Studies expert are meant for children. In other words, 
Social Sciences represent an adult approach, while Social Studies 
represents a child-centred approach. The former displays erudition, 
the later disseminates knowledge. The Social Studies must be 
simple, easy, appealing, interesting and learnable. The Social 
Sciences may be complex, intricate, involved and difficult. The 
Social Studies is primarily the simplified version of social sciences. 
Social Sciences are the theory part of human affairs, while Social 
Studies is the practice part or human affairs. The distinction can be 
illustrated by taking up Political Science and Civics as separate 
subjects. The former is an advanced scholarly subject taught 
at a graduate level: the latter is a simplified version of the former, 
meant for children in schools, 
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Two sides of Social Studies 

Unlike many abstract subjects Social Studies has two sides or 
aspects. 

1. Knowledge and concepts. This includes the knowledge 
about the physical, cultural, economic, social and civic experiences 
of ‘Man’. Social Studies curriculum must give insight into the 
evolution and structure of the environment in its various phases. 

2. Development of attitudes and skills. More important than 
the subject matter is the development of attitudes and skills for a 
satisfactory living in the present day society. The purpose of a 
course in Social Studies is not merely to give the pupils information 
and knowledge but also the pupils should acquire certain attitudes 
and skills in order to be useful members of the society. The 
emphasis here should be on action rather than on telling. Such 
concrete situations should be provided which should influence the 
behaviour of children and help the development of desired traits 
in them. A course in Social Studies cannot be successful unless the 
material is related to the experiences of the pupil. The information 
given without significance cannot become a permanent store of 
knowledge. Such information may be learnt for examination pur- 
poses but is soon forgotten. Knowledge derived through exper- 
iences stimulates thought and activity of mind and leads to the 
active perception of relationships. 

The Scope of Social Studies 


In its undeveloped torm a Social Studies course is ‘‘sometime 
built upon merely by breaking down the artificial barriers, separat- 
ing the subject fields of history, geography, civics etc., but Social 
Studies does not limit itself to this notion. Itis not merely a col- 
lection of these subjects but a field in itself for study. The term 
indicates materials whose content as well as aim is predominently 
social. Its main purpose is to provide breadth—an_ over all inte- 
grated outline of essential common knowledge. While it can, there- 
fore draw, freely from various subject fields, it does not ensure a 
specialised knowledge of anyone of them. 

Social Studies includes the functional knowledge from various 
subject fields. For example, from history instead of taking the 
political and military exploitations, it takes the full range of past 
developments in the history of the common man, in technology, 
in arts, in science, in music, in social emancipation and in economic 
development. Such knowledge about the past will enable the 
children to understand their own lives with clearer visions. History 
part in Social Studies makes ‘‘an attempt to answer the question 
how our present way of life has come into being and what is the 
quality of the inheritance to which we are _heirs’’.* The emphasis 
is on the preservation of social heritage, which is of fundamental 
importance in explaining the contemporary setting. History 1s not 

I. British Ministry of Education, Pamphlet No. 16 H.M-S.O. p. 47. 
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enly a tale that is told but a record with meaning. The record of 
how man has met with various situations and solved perplexing 
problems has its worth again and again. ‘*Self-development is a 
snare if it is detached from the traditional loyalties of the past” 
(T. S. Eliot). Of whatever interest or utility the past achievements 
may be in general, they are of great value. The preservation of 
accumulated skills, discoveries and inventions is an imperative obli- 
gation upon the schools. 

Similarly, humanised geography, emphasizing the interaction 
between man and the natural environment, is included in Social 
Studies, instead of older locational, physical and mathematical 
emphasis. Under this subject is studied : how man has conquered 
natural elements like fire, water and air and has utilized them to 
own advantage. The story of man’s conquest over means of trans- 
port and communication, over deficiencies and difficulties and over 
diseases, is unfolded. 

Physical environments are studied with the pupose of under- 
standing social living more clearly. In the course of Social Studies 
the effect of the sea, desert and mountain on the lives of the people, 
living are described and analysed. How the people work in mines, 
on farms, in factories and in various occupations constitutes the con- 
tent of Social Studies. In short human element outweighs all others 
while drawing material from geographical or physical environ- 
ment. 

Functional economics comes in as it explains men’s quest for 
material goods. Every child must know how human being has met 
his basic needs of food, shelter and clothing. He must know the 
food we eat and how we get it, how we build our shelter according 
to our economic status and what we wear proclaims us what we are. 
Cognate to these three recurrent needs of man are so many other 
needs which a child must not only know but also should know the 
ways and means to meet them. 

The children must be made familiar with the ‘world at work’. 
They must know: ‘‘The farm labourer is in the fields, tending the 
cattle or sowing the seeds or gathering the harvest. The factory 
worker is controlling the machines, feeding them with the raw 
materials which they transform into manufactured goods. The 
miner is extracting mineral deposits from beneath the surface of 
the earth. The clerk is recording transactions in the office, the 
doctor is advising patients in his consulting room, the teacher is 
instructing pupils in the school. Transport workers are moving 
persons and goods from ane place to another, by land or sea or air. 
By telegraph and telephone, by eable and wireless, orders and 
instructions are transmitted with amazing speed.” All these things 
are essential if the future citizen has to be a economically productive 
citizen and not a parasite or drone of the society. Every citizen must 
be economically self supporting and this he can do only when he is 


1. Benham, Frederic, Economics, Pittman & Sons, London p. 31. 
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thoroughly conversant with the multifarious economic activities 
and the economic structure of the society, which would offer him 
the various openings at the close of his school career to assure him 
economic security. 

Ultimately a child has to live in a society. He has to adjust to 
it and gain social status. In order to help him to grow a well-adjus- 
ted person, the child is acquainted with the functional principles of 
sociology. In Social Studies, therefore, principles which govern 
group-living are attempted. In the like manner, the material from 
civics is drawn but emphasis is laid not so much on descriptive 
accounts of structure and functions of governmental agencies, but 
on the fundamentals underlying democratic living and on earnest 
participation of children as citizens. 

It may be seen that Social Studies has the wider function of 
revealing to the children where they are «in time, space and society 
and the relation that links the present with the past, the local with 
distant, and personal and national life with the life and cultures” 
of people living in other lands. The subject should provide the 
child the opportunity and incentives to ask questions about life and 
supply him as many and varied answers as possible. The children 
must look at life not in terms of subjects, but in terms of social 
values. 

Under Social Studies we have to study how the modern science 
has affected our economic, social and political life. It also studies 
individual needs and social demands. The problems of universal 
peace have to be studied, tackled and solved in the domain of this 
subject. In the minds of people wars originate; in the minds of 
people peace should predominate through the content of Social 
Studies. 

It may be concluded that Social Studies offers a wide range of 
materials, involves numerous skills and leads to insight and gen- 
eralisation which will challenge the varied capacities of each stu- 
dent. It might give an idea that this course is an uncharted sea. 
But its frontiers have to be encompassed and certain principles 
have to be borne in mind, when the material of Social Studies is 
selected. The curriculum consists of reorganised, simplified, and 
purposely selected portions of information and experience. It should 
consist of those elements in a civilisation which are considered 
most worthy of perpetuation, and which are relevant in extending, 
explaining and amplifying children’s day today economic, social 
and civic experiences. An attempt has to be made to determine 
the minimum essentials to be included in the curriculum. The whole 
stock of culture is not the curriculum. $ 

_ In it are to be included persons who matter, places, which, 
are important, dates which are meaningful and factors of history, 
geography economics, civics and sociology which have a practical 
bearing on the day to-day life of the children. The idea of ‘minimum 
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essentials” can be clear if a comparative study is made of American 
books in Social Studies written in the beginning of the twentieth 
century and the books written after 1925. In the latter markedly 
fewer persons were mentioned and the number of dates was also 
cut down to those which had great national importance in the con- 
text of the present society. In fact the subject matter of Social 
Studies is conditioned by its applicability to contemporary life, its 
aims, values and needs. The material of Social Studies has to be 
selected by keeping in view certain criteria, which will be discussed 
in a future chapter, 


THREE THE AIMS AN 
VALUES 


Unlees we ask “why”, the drive to answer “how” may force us 
down so many roads at the same time that our educational effort will 
become so diluted that it may become sterile and ineffective. 


—Chester M. Alter, University of Denver. 


It is necessary to determine the aims and take cognizance of 
the values before we undertake the study of any subject. Unless 
we have set up the aims it is not possible to work out a plan for 
attaining them. It is after the formulation of aims that we select 
the material of instruction, which is significant, meaningful and 
helpful in attaining those aims. In order to keep the teachers and 
the taught on the right track, formulation of aims is essential. 
Aims and objectives point the way and indicate the ideals. It 
is true that aims are idealistic, remote and difficult, but they are 
indispensable. The star is useful though the mariner never reaches. 
By virtue of its special content, the Social Studies has special aims 
and from its teaching special values accrue. 

Aims and values differentiated 

In studying the aims and values it is essential to distinguish 
the two from each other. Aim is a conscious purpose and goal, 
while value is the outcome or the result achieved after instruction 
according to those aims. Aims are ideals and hopes not based upon 
statistics or experiments, while values accrue after experimentation 
of putting an aim into a process of realisation. Aims are based 
upon philosophy, values depend upon reality. Aims are desired 
goals, values are expected outcomes and results. Supposing the 
the aims of teaching Social Studies is to explain the structure and 
social processes, the value may be that the children may learn the 
spirit of cooperation or inculcate in them the appreciation for civic 
sense. 

Aims 

The aims of Social Studies are : 

1. To explain human society as it has evolved in various en- 
vironments-physical, cultural, social, economic and political. The 
pupils must understand the environment in which they live, how it 
came into being and the extent to which the environment dominates 
the individual and the community and how the individual or the 
community collectively influences the environment. Children must 
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appreciate the inter-relatedness of the elements of their environ- 
ments through the integrated material from history, geography, civ- 
ics, economics, anthropology and sociology. In this way they would 
associate themselves with the Present and the past struggles of 
mankind and would think of making their own personal contribution 
towards future progress. While the achievements of the past will 
be respected, the failures of those days to solve numerous problems 
will also be taken into account as lessons from the past. Children 
Must know how their institutions have grown out of the past and 
how they have undergone changes to meet the demands of changing 
times, This enrichment and development of the life of the pupils 
within their environment has to be done recording to their ability 
and power. 


2. To tell the children the present social structure and social 
Processes and thus to prepare them for social change, which is bound 
to come with the progress of science. Most important thing in this 
is the realisation by the children that economy of individualism has 
to be replaced by an economy of collectivism. 

3. To create in them a realisation of interdependence of a man 
and man,nation and nation, thus promoting international under- 
Standing and respect for humanity. 


4. To formulate in them the right attitude towards persons 
and groups, thus enlarging understanding and mutual toleration 
among the races, and religious and cultural groups which compose a 
nation or the world. Since schools have to help the pupils in their 
social adjustment, etiquette, social behaviour or manners have to be 
taught. Such Opportunites of social experience have to be provided 
that children develop self assurance and learn skills and habits like 
getting along with people, consideration for others, toleration of di- 
ferences and spirit of accomodation. Desirable attitudes are en- 
gendered by appreciating things which are worthwile in life. In the 
formation of attitudes, intellectual and emotional factors play a 
vital role. The teacher has, therefore, to cultivate their intellect 
and emotions in such a manner that they don’t have narrow preju- 
dices, jealousy and parochial outlook. Development of these skills 
would transform even the most rebellious and negative personalities 
into cooperative members, 


5. To produce an informed and enlightened citizens, capable 
of subordinating selfishness to promote the common welfare. It has 
to be made clear that self-interest has to be based upon the under- 
standing of social functions and the appreciation of the bonds which 
bind the humanity. These bonds in no way should affect the perso- 
nal liberty and personal dignity. 

6. To give a sense of belongingness to a place, to a communi- 
ty, to a nation, and to the world. It is essential that very extensive 
information has to be given about man’s multifarious relationships. 
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Not only facts have to be given, but interpretations of facts have to 
be made. Principles involved have to be explained and generalisa- ` 
tions have to be formulated. 


7. To give pupils certain amount of definite knowledge in 
order to help him in clear thinking and critical judgement. Without 
knowing the facts, thinking is not possible. Itis the knowledge 
which would create sympathy and understanding. 

__ 8. To develop the insights and skills required of a democratic 
citizen. 

9. To help children to develop loyalty, courage and will to act 
for preserving the prized values of our culture. 

These are the aims, which visualise ideal conditions if efforts 
are directed towards achieving them. A good individual life, great 
society and perfect state will emerge if Social Studies are taught 
with these aims and objectives in view. 

Values 


Social Studies gives the following outcomes if taught effecti- 
vely and if all the aims are attended to. 

1. Knowledge with experience :-Social Studies seeks to provide 
experience along with knowledge. Pupils become enlightened parti- 
cipants in learning. Situations are created where children learn by 
doing and by experiencing. Suppose we want to teach the children 
not to have rubbish heaps near their homes. It can be done in two 
ways. Either it may be explained orally that flies breed in infected 
matter and then getting on to food, carry infections or another way 
is by assigning the children a portion around the school to clear and 
keep it thoroughly clean, The second method is better because the 
teacher, taking the class into confidence, is sure to enlist better 
interest and cooperation of pupils and would give them concrete 
knowledge. The knowledge gained through actual experience in- 
fuses self-reliance and impels the individual to participate in a co- 
Operative purpose. 

2. Intellectual Adventurousness :—Since the childis encoura- 
ged to search for himself the material that he has to study, intellec- 
tual adventurousness is promoted. Unlike the orthodox subjects 
the children are eager to apply their own mind to new problems. 

3. New Relationship Between the Teacher and the Taught.— 
Quite a new relationship is established between the teacher and the 
taught on account of activity. The two plan their work together, 
the teacher supplying his mature guidance and the taught displaying 
their imaginative faculty. The activity is planned in an informal 
manner, where the child discusses everything without mental res- 
ervation. No inhibitions impede the planning or the progress of 
activity. 3 

4. Creates Initiative and Self-reliance:—The child seeks for 
himself, He is neither over dozed with factual material nor is spoon 
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fed and thus he tends to become self-reliant and takes the initiative. 
He learns to plan and execute. With self-reliance comes the sense of 
responsibility. When he has faith in himself, he recognizes his 
capacity to do things and does them with sense of responsibility. 
While on the other hand a child who had his knowledge too much 
spoon-fed to him, is conditioned to behave passively in the face of 
the problem. 


5. Teaches Co-operation: Co-operation in school work is lack- 
ing among school children, as they continue struggling for personal 
attainments. They are often found in competition for marks with 
their fellows. It is only onthe play fields or in some co-curricular 
activities that the children are given training in team work. Asa 
matter of fact we find the same thing in the adult life. Even the 
adults adopt individualistic attitude with their fellows in their work- 
ing lives, thus reserving the co-operative side of their natures for use 
in their domestic and leisure time relationships. Such a situation 
has to be changed. The individualistic attitude might have been 
appropriate in the part “when it was believed that the general well- 
being was best served by a vigorous self-seeking on the part of every 
individual.” But today in this age of mechanisation, industrialisa— 
tion, and urbanisation, the need for co-operation in work relation- 
ships is obvious. The survival of the nation depends upon the 
increase of this co-operation. 


A certain amount of school work must be individualistic if 
special aptitudes and abilities are to be given their chance of expres- 
sion. But Social Studies, because the children lend themselves to 
co-operative work, must provide the necessary corrective for too 
much individualism. Supposing a class has the project to study 
‘the Conquest of Distance by Man,’ one group may be busy making 
a wall chart to show developments of the means of transport from 
the earliest road carriages to motor cars and aeroplanes; another 
may be compiling a scrap book to illustrate the history of means of 
communication of ideas like telegram, radio and television; the 
third may be finding out about the inventors whose ideas helped to 
produce speedy modern transport and modern means of communi- 
cating ideas. With the development of the project, each contribu- 
tion is valued in relation to the whole. In this way the participants 
appreciate the advantages of co-operation. They have the pleasure 
of personal attainment through group achievement. 

. 6. Helps the Slow and the Backward: From the above it is 
quite clear that Social Studies are very useful for the comparatively 
slow, dull and backward children. Such children are inevitable 
sufferers when a narrow field of factual material is to be mastered 
as is done in teaching history, geography, civics etc. separately, 
They find themselves left in the rear and suffer constant disco urage- 
ment because their attainment at its best is poor in comparison with 
the achievement of their fellows. Such discouragement may result 
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in abnormalities for children. A backward boy played truant beca- 
use his poor work was paraded in the class and thus loss of prestige 
could not be endured by the boy. Many such cases of disinterested- 
ness can be discovered if we probe deep into a class, where work is 
not planned to suit the individual capacities and interests. On 
account of varied treatment, active learning and co-operative endea- 
vour, Social Studies enables everyone to make a useful contribution 
even if one is less favoured intellectually. 

7. Teaches adjustability and flexibility: In this rapidly chan- 
ging world, the experiences of the school have to be planned in such 
a way that there should be kept an eye on the shape of things to 
come thirty years after. This will enable the child to develop the 
flexibility of outlook. Thus we would adjust him to the changes that 
take place in his adult life. Such a training can only be rendered 
by acourse of study, which compels the children to focus upon ex- 
ploration into past and present problems of man and their solutions. 
This would stimulate courage in them to face new and unexpected 
problems. Social studies does convey to the child, ‘that life is con- 
tinual process of growth, not a static of affair’. It would teach him 
to participate in worthwhile objectives. 

8. Makes life effective and rich:—Social Studies engenders 
proper interests and creates tastes for worthwhile leisure-time acti- 
vities. The present day civilization is a complex civilization It is 
variegated. The ability to select wisely from its available variety is 
indispensable though it is very difficult. Which vocation one should 
have ? How leisure time be best employed ? What experiences are 
most to be sought ? Which books, papers, films, radio programmes 
and cultural activities are worth taking up ? There are some of the 
questions which everyone faces in daily life. In answering these, 
great deal of discrimination is required. If we lack this skill, our 
life will be a “meaningless jumble, a hotch potch, without pattern 
purpose or standards.” There is therefore, a great need to train the 
young in the skill of discrimination and selection if his life has to be 
effective and rich. Social Studies provides the opportunities for 
using powers of discrimination and selection because the children 
constantly called upon to make decisions on what should be tackled 
in detail and what should be touched on fringes. What are the 
‘musts’ and what are the ‘possibles’ and what may be omitted with- 
out loss. These are some of the questions that the child has to ans- 
wer at the time of planning and activity. ‘To make such choices 
the children should know the standards of judgment and should have 
the clarity of purpose. Wise choice is a great thing and makes life 
effective. Social Studies course offers ample opportunities to the 
young people for finding for themselves the immediate relevance and 
value of an activity. Much better choice of career of life is made 
as the young people are full acquainted with the various activities 
of the community, They will discover for themselves the qualities 
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and qualifications required for various occupations. They will judge 
for them-selves their own aptitudes and fitness for any particular 
job. Are not these requisites sufficient to make life happy ? 


9. Tells Men and Women Their Roles as Citizens:—Man has 
two-fold function in life to do a particular job to earn his living and 
to act as a citizen, called upon to share a joint culture with others. 
The training for the first is given by the study of special subjects 
and the training for the second is given by Social Studies. 


There are many persons who become desocialised. They are 
isolates and never mix with their fellows, They remain, withdrawn, 
apathetic and self-centered. They don’t concept co-operation as a 
way of life. Such an attitude is probably due to their ignorance of the 
fact that they will function more effectively within the social structure. 
If they understand properly their own culture, personal relations and 
the value of cooperation they would fit in the society admirably and 
play their social role well. Social Studies contributes significantly 
to awaken this consciousness This would teach them that their co- 
aperation is being socially recognized and appreciated. 


10. Gets us rid of undesirable Feelings:—The purposeful lear- 
ning situation provided by Social Studies helps us to get rid of 
“frustration, aggression, and guilt feelings, which if unresolved, 
provide the raw material of antagonism between peoples’. In the 
words of Jullian Huxley ‘‘the undesirable expressions can be attacked 
by encouraging self-expression through creative activity which is 
both free and self-disciplined.” Ample of self-expression is pro- 
vided in Social Studies. 


Social Studies deals with the subject-matter of human struggle; 
thus establishing the usefulness of cooperation, Attitudes and em- 
otions of fellow-feeling are built up instead of the feelings of aggre- 
ssion and destructiveness. Through Social Studies, therefore, the 


schools have an opportunity to contribute significantly to the world 
peace. 


11. Develops Thinking and Reasoning Power:—Acquisition of 
facts and their organisation in clear association develops the thinking 
and the reasoning power, The children are stimulated to think 
because they are presented problems and asked to make selections 
and take decisions. New situations are tackled on old experiences. 
For example, if the students are told the causes of partition of India 
they will begin to think and reason about the India’s stand for 
secular democracy and neutral foreign policy, 


FOUR SOCIAL STUDIES 
AS CORE SUBJECT 


Core subject ‘‘designates those learning experiences that are 
fundamental for all learners because they derive from (1) our common, 
individual drives or needs and (2) our civic and social needs as 
participating members of a democratic society.” — 


Faunce & Bossing 


If the future citizen has to develop a keen awareness of his 
place in time, space and society, the subject of Social Studies has to 
be a core subject inthe elementary and secondary school curri- 
culum. Perusal of the aims, discussed in a previous chapter, con- 
vinces one that all the good things of life accrue from the learning 
of this subject. Cultivation of qualities necessary for worthy citi- 
zenship, right use of leisure, artistic and cultural appreciation res- 
pect for heritage, acquaintance with economic, political and social 
forces that shape the life of a modern citizen are all the results of 
this most fuactional subject. There are therefore psychological, 
practical and sociological reasons for including Social Studies as 
the core subject in the curriculum of the secondary schools. 


Psychological Reasons 


The latest verdict of modern psychologist is that personality in 
the creation of environment. Man is born with certain potentia. 
lities which develop in a suitable environment. A human being not 
only responds to his environments he also wants to understand it 
thoroughly and interpret it correctly. To enable a child to grow in- 
to a happy, mature, well-balanced adult it is essential that he should 
be familiarised with the complicated and sometimes confusing envi- 
ronment into which he is born. 


The latest slogan in life is ‘education for life, of life and thro- 
ugh living’ and the latest pedagogical maxim is “children learn most 
easily by dealing with concrete things and following a course rooted 
in their day to day experience”, For the achievement of this latest 
slogan and forthe application of the latest pedagogical maxim a 
course of Social Studies is most essential. It is, therefore, that the — 
subject of Social Studies has been assigned a vital role in the recons- | 
tructed curriculum. This is the subject which begins with concrete 
things and deals with substance of life, for life, assimilated through | 
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living. In the words of Cyril Burt “the main ground for selecting 
this or that subject should after all be its concrete content rather 
than any disciplinary value that it is supposed to possess.” 


New Functions of the School 


In the past, the home of the child provided rich activities and 
enabled him to learn the inter-personal relationship of his group. 
He became fully aware of the relationship between himself and his 
environment but then the community life was simple. Now the 
community has become larger and more compl:x on account of 
mechanisation The influence of the community has weakened. 
Home has ceased to create that awareness of relationship, which 
was created in the past. Father works some where, which the 
child hardly knows. Food and clothes are brought into the home 
and the child does not see process through which the food and 
clothing have passed before being brought home. The child sees 
everything accomplished. There is nothing for him to learn and 
he is thus deprived of the social education which the home and the 
community gave in the past. 


Gradually the function of the community has became the obli- 
gation of the school. Home and the community have the vital 
part to play in the life of the child, but the shift of the centre of 
gtavity of the child’s education to school has to be recognised, The 
school has to provide total education. It has to provide ‘for 
background, for standards, for awareness for skills, for understand 
ing, for culture, for making a contribution, for a sense of belong 
ingness, for attitudes, for a proper orientation to the modern 
world”. It is the responsibility of the school to help every child 
to understand his world and heritage and to define his place. He 
must be so prepared that he should be able to improve himself and 
the society. The young person of today needs a larger fund of infor- 
mation and keener insight into his social and environmental realities 
than did the person of the by gone days. He has to know more 
relationships than he was required to know in the past. 


For a long time the man’s environmental relationships were 
taught under separate subject-headings like history geography, 
civics, economics and sociology. With time cach one of them has 
become overcrowded with items, because much has been added to 
them and nothing has been deleted from them. Their details have 
not only become burden-some but also irrelevant in the context of 
the needs, interests, and aspirations of the present society. History 
has been treated vertically, emphasizing the individuals more than 
the society. Geography dealt with empty physical environment 
only. The inability of these subjects to explain the ‘whole man’ is 
responsible for the emergence of Social Studies. In Social Studies 

individuals are dealt with incidentally only and for the purpose of 
_ Securing additional light on the larger social realities, Similarly phy- 
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sical environment is dealt with for the purpose of understanding 
social living more clearly, A mountain, a sea or a desert has great 
influence upon the people who live near by. The Social Studies 
seeks to analyse these effects. Work in mines. on farms, in factories 
has its influence on people. These inter-relationships cons itute the 
content of Social Studies. A person has to learn his relationship 
with his material, physical and social surroundings to enable him to 
adjust himself to the life of today. It is the course in Social Studies 
which precisely meets these needs. 


Education no longer caters for giving knowledge only. Scho- 
ols have to make a real contribution for the individual development 
in a social context. [hey have to provide experiences which enable 
the children to understand their own nature and the conditioning 
factors in their environment and their place within it. They have to 
develop attitudes and skills of social mindedness, truthfulness, loy- 
alty, tolerance, co-operation, civic gratitude and intelligent optimism 
These are essential attributes for effective and successful group liv- 
ing and civic efficiency. Children should be given opportunities to 
observe, to experiment, to experience, to discover and explore rela- 
tionship. In this way they will create new patterns of thought and 
ideals for social living. It is not enough for a child to learn by oral 
instructions or from text books. He must discover the nature of 
things and their relationship from his own experience. A wisely 
planned and intelligently executed Social Studies course is sure to 
achieve these objectives. It is one thing to know the right thing. 
It is quite different thing to do the right thing. The emphasis of 
Social Studies is on the latter, based, of course, upon the former. 
You may teach a child to respect ail races and creeds but most 
important thing is to see whether he treats member of other races, 
classes and religions as his equals. 


Sociological Reasons 


Of all the said and unsaid aims of education, none can deny 
the three aims viz. the material, the cultural and the social. Some 
how, the first concern of the parent is that his child should be able 
to earn his living. His education should be such as should prepare 
him for some vocation or the other in life. It is the intense desire 
of every parent that his child should get education, which enables 
him to have reasonable income for honourable living. 


The idealist and the philospher, however, reject this utilitarian 
view and insist that education should aim at cultural development. 
They also want that through education a person should grow comp- 
letely and harmoniously, developing all the potentialities and capa- 
cities. A sociologist would call these two aims as ego-centric and 
wants every child to get education, which fits him to play his part 
well in the society. Social awareness is very essential to avoid anti- 
social influences. Although subject like history, geography, civics, 
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economics and sociology taught in a correct way, may develop social 
awareness and sense of responsibility, the effects may be relatively 
patchy and scrappy as against through a unified course of Social Siu- 
dies, which is specifically designed to build up the social understan- 
ding of the child. It is the social initiation which will draw the child 
into community, will mike him aware of collective life and collec- 
tive ideals and will give him the sense of belonging first to the fam: 
ily then to the neighbourhood and then community, then to nation 
and then beyoad. Not only should he have sense of belonging, but 
should also recognise his own role and the contribution that he has 
to make. Social Studies will help him in his discovering all this. 


Democratic ideals insist that each citizen should take his part 
and have his say in the decisions of national and even international 
importance. Every citizen should get the opportunity of self-realisa- 
tion and self expression. These new requirements require a new 
subject. That new subject is Social Studies. This subject will enable 
the child to understand his national and international relationship. 
Its study will produce well adjusted citizens ‘‘prepared to participate 
in solving the pressing problems of our times”. Through its study 
desirable and lasting attitudes towards life will be formed. Every 
man and woman will understand, appreciate and approve what is 
happening around. In this way social values will change. The exis- 
ting social order, with all its greed and selfishness and denial of hu- 
manity, its injustice exploitation and inequality will be replaced by 
better social order. Social Studies makes the world intelligible to 
the pupils, trains them in those skills and habit and inculcates in 
them those attitudes and ideals which would enable them to be effi 
cient and effective members of the world community. 


Practical Reasons 


India wants well informed and enlightened citizens, capable of 
subordinating selfishness in order to promote the common welfare. 
This is possible with the understanding of social functions and an 
appreciation of the bonds which bind the humanity. Brotherhood 
of man has become an econmic reality and is no longer a sentimen- 
a a This brotherhood of humanity is explained by Social 

tudies. 


The tasks and challenges of our times make great demands 
upon the rising generation and it is the school which has to train 
that generation to meet those demands. The work of that school 
can be adequate which has given these students a wide outlook, flex- 
ibility of mind, adequate range of interest, capacity for objective 
thought and desire to continue seeking and learning after he leaves 
the school. 


Although we switched on to democracy in 1947, yet we have to 
strive hard to realise what full democracy means. Actual practice 
of democracy is more important than theoretical principles. The 
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only way to make the former possible is through an education sys- 
tem, which should be complete and comprehensive. Social and 
political awareness is essential if the end is to be achieved. The 
child must know all that is happening around him. The future man 
or woman will not cross the ballot, or pay the taxes or fight the 
war without knowing what they really are about. It is after know- 
ing that he or she will adjust himself or herself to the life of today. 
Such a knowledge or insight is given by a course of Social Studies. 


The young people have to be told what sort of food and cloth- 
ing are available to them and what sort of aid is available from 
the public sources in the way of hospitals, libraries, and other amen- 
ities provided by government or non-government bodies. “All our 
citizens should have some knowledge of the way in which natural 
forces are harnessed, material transformed, good of manufatured 
and distributed, public services organised, paid for and controlled, 
the city and the state governed. They should, to some extent, un- 
derstand what forces at work changing and shaping our economic 
life and our social customs”! It is Social Studies which enables the 
pupils to have a better grasp of the environment which they are 
about to enter on leaving school. 


No individual is a separate entity. He has to act and react 
and interact in a social group under social pressures and according 
to social patterns. At one time, therefore, the isolated fragmentary 
study within a particular subject, area may have been a reasonable 
preparation for the individual but now pattern, relationship and 
groupings are important and should be studied. Social Studies ex- 
plains to the man his own needs and the needs of the Society. It 
serves the double purpose of enabling the individual to fulfil his 
particular function in life and also fits him to share the tasks of the 
society. In the words of Sir T. P. Nunn education should ‘thelp 
boys and girls to achieve the highest degree of individual develop- 
ment” as well as should socialise him so that ‘‘they are never more 
themselves, never more masters of their own fate, than when they 
recognise that they are parts of a greater whole from which they can 
draw inspiration and strength, and to which they can give inspira- 
tion and strength”. Such a realisation is possible through a course 
of Social Studies. 


Enlighened Citizens 


The real wealth of a country does not consist in huge buildings 
and factories and projects. Our real soutce of wealth and ha ppiness 
really lies in enlightened citizens who are conscious of their duties 
as well as rights. Enlightened citizens who are conscious of their 
duties as well as rights. Enlightened citizens are those who have a 
continuing interest in life. The foregoing pages have made it 


1. The Content of Education, p. 32. 
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abundantly clear that one of the chief objective-or rather I should 
say the only objective of Teaching Social Studies is to produce enli- 
ghtened citizens. How this is done, forms the theme of the chapter 
entitled “Education for Citizenship”. 


Worthwhile Knowledge 


What is the use of knowledge if it does not change our lives 
to make us happier and better able to cope with our world ? The 
child must understand his coummunity, his nation, people of other 
land, and conditions that have led to different forms of social dev- 
elopment in various parts of the world. Sucha knowledge will 
make our lives better and happier if we take lesson from that. The 
child will identify himself with the labours, achievements and adve- 
ntures of mankind when he learns the facts and their relationships. 
This programme can be fulfilled by Social Studies. Every child is 
curious to know, how, when and why of everything happening arou- 
nd him. Social Studies supplies an answer to all these querries. 


Conclusion 


The study of this subject, therefore, is not only desirable but 
urgently necessary, if our young people are to be properly prepared 
for full personal life in the context of the society. “A well-balanced 
educational system must combine these two ideals (individuality and 
socialness) in the single conception of social individuality. The gen- 
eral aim should, therefore, be to offer the fullest possible scope to 
individuality, while keeping steadily in view the claims and needs of 
the society in which every individual citizens must live”. Social Stu- 
dies is a subject which will point out several means and many pro- 
cedures, which the children should know if they wish to become 
accepted members of the community. Its study will open many 
doors, will lead into distant countries ‘‘back through the mists of 
time, and on into unborn future”. It will unfold the problem; of the 
changing society and needs of the future citizens. It will give insights 
into human and sipirtual worth and values. This is the major jus- 
fication for including Social Studies as one of the core subjects in 
the curriculum. Through it the growing generation will understand 
and adjust to the changing world in which they live. If India is to 
have self-reliant and enlightened citizen a course of Social Studies 
has to form an important part of the curriculum. 


-n 


FIVE 


; “The Curriculum is the total effort of the school to bring about 
desired outcomes in school, and in out-of- school situations” 
Saylor & Alexander 


The school has to provide knowledge and experiences which 
should enable the children to attain their greatest potential as indivi 
duals and as useful members of a democratic society. In order to meet 
these ends a well-planned curriculum in every subject is essential. 
Although it is not possible to lay down an ideal curriculum in Social 
Studies, approximation to the ideal, however, is possible if we keep 
in view certain ciriteria while developing the Social Studies programme. 


Principles for Selecting Material 


1 Keep the Aims in View: The curriculum or the content of 
Social Studies has to be such as should meet the aims and objectives, 
of teaching this subject. The aims furnish the guiding philosophy 
in selecting the material. There has to be a discernable connection 
between objectives and materials. Every item of the curriculum 
should have an educational function. It is supposed to effect some 
change in the children who study it. For example, one of the objec- 
tives of teaching Social Studies is the ‘‘cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with other nations”. In order to promote this objective, 
some curricular material has to be provided. A description of the 
home life of children in other lands will create a sympathetic attitude 
towards other countries. A study of international trade, for the 
realisation of how other countries supply many of our wants will 
promote a friendly attitude. Another objective, for instance, is to 
create interest in the contemporary world. Material and activities 
calculated to generate this interest will have to provided. The teac- 
her can tell them about some contemporary event, which has signi- 
ficance for their countries. He can initiate them to read daily news- 
paper. He can take them to field trips and thus to introduce them 
to various activities and occupations in which mankind is engaged. 


2. Keep the needs and capacities of children in view: The 
material has not only to be pertinent to the objectives, but it must 
be adjusted to the pupil’s capacities and interests. The frame-work. 
of topics should be such as should suit the age of the child and the 
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stage of education. It is not at all essential that scholarly material 
should be drawn from the various subjects. The needs „of the 
pupils should be the main consideration. The child needs guidance 
in selecting his wholesome lunch more than knowing the products of 
India. He is required to observe safety precautions more than to 
understand how laws are made. In no way it should be understood 
that such a criteria will limit or restrict the curriculum. It only 
implies setting up priorities in Sequence. Learnability and utility 
of an item has to be assessed before including it in the curriculum. 
Ultimately the child’s needs are to acquire a large portion of soci- 
ety’s accumulated knowledge. 


In India generally the curriculum is thrust upon the teacher 
by the higher authorities—most of whom have never actually tau- 
ght children. Teacher of the subject have little voice in the for- 
mulation of curriculum, Instead of «what they can learn”, the pupils 
are told “‘what they ought to know”, It is the teacher who should 
be given the Opportunity to scan every item of the curriculum in 
order to make sure that it falls clearly within the capacity of some 
specific group or class. It will be then that an item will motivate 
the response of children. Every item must arouse the curiosity and 


adventurousness of the child. ` It must inspire effort on the part 
of the pupils. 


3. Content must be Flexible and Adaptable to Changing Circum- 
stance and Values: It is the esssence of our life that we constantly 
make progress inspite of handicaps and limitations. Human life is 
continuous struggle for making life richer and better. One suc- 
cess will lead us to make greater effort for another success. Thus 
we must bear in mind while we select. the material. Teachers 
must have critical sense of values and awareness of essentials, which 
suit the changing circumstances, There is always an occasion to 
delete the old material or minimise it and add the new. ‘Sensivity 


to changing conditions is Outstanding characteristic of Social 
Studies,” 


Social Studies curriculum should not be so rigid as to preclude 
utilization of current and local developments. Sometimes certain 
experiences fall in the way which were not anticipated when 
planning the course. There should, therefore, be a scope for taking 
up unforseen ground. The teachers must have sufficient latitude to 
take advantage of current events, environmental factors and 
emerging needs of children. Besides covering the laid down curri- 


culum the teacher should have days which can be utilized at his 
discretion. 


4. No Adults Concepts: Adults concepts must not be 
prematurely, It does not mean that generalization should be 
avoided, but it means that pre-mature concentration on abstract 
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knowledge should be withheld for sometime. There is a time, 
in the words of Sir T. P. Nunn when Social Studies, “if handled with 
sufficient breadth, gives better opportunities for dialectical dis- 
cussions that open upto eager young minds vistas of general truths, 
having deep significance for man’s welfare.” 


5. Time Allotment: The time allotment is another factor 
that conditions the scope of the content. Relative signficance and 
importance cf each item has to be weighed in accordance with the 
time at the disposal. At first minimum essentials have to be taken 
up and then, time permitting, more inclusive content may be 
taken up. 


6. Principle of Widening Horizons: In Social Studies, it is 
both logical and psychological to proceed from the known to the 
unknown, from the simple to the complex, from the here-and-now, | 
to the distant in time and space. The most important aim in fram- 
ing the curriculum of Social Studies is to give the children an insight 
into themselves and then “an active insight into the detailed struc- 
ture of the world in which they live, and an intelligent assurance that 
they can participate inits various operations”. The beginning, there- 
fore, has to be made with ourselves— our survival, outlets for our 
istincts, opportunities for satisfying our emotions, talents to give 

: vent to our ideas and feelings, our physical needs and their ful- 
filment. 


At first, an attempt should be made to centre more and more on 
the immediate community and direct experiences. As the child 
advnces in age and in class generalised concepts, may be taught 
him. For example, if in primary classes he has been taught ‘Boats, 
automobiles, trains and airplanes”, in the secondary school he may 
be explained “Transportation in its complex relationship” If earlier 
he is familiar with “his own home and family”, later he may be ex- 
plained, ‘The family as a social institution”. Some other examples 
of how this principle of widening horizons can be applied whi 
framing the curriculum in Social Studies are given below. 


Earlier Stage Later Stage 

1. The policeman, post office, 1. Government and how they 
health centre, parks and render services to the commu- 
garden. nity. 

2. The farmer, the manufact- 2. Production, distribution and 
urer, the shopkeeper and consumption. 


the customer. 
3. Rain, sun weather, physi- 3. Physical environment and how 
cal surroundings. they effect the life and occupa- 
tions of people 
or 
Human geography. 
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4. Games, Clubs, accepting 4. Principles and procedures of an 
and sharing responsibility organised democratic life. 
in Schools, co-operating 
in planning a field trip. 


The home, the neizhbourhood, the school community, the 
town, the country and the nation are used to parallel the child’s 
growth and expansion of interests. This would gradually take the 
child out of individual egoism and family selfishness. He will have 
“a sense of community, first in the class, then in the successively 
larger groups comprised by the school, the neighbourhood and the 
nation in a progression of loyalties which will enable him later to 
teach the climax of membership in the world community’, This con- 
text of the world-community would require that in the curriculum 
should be included the study of ‘‘other cultures’? besides one’s own. 


7. Concatenation: Curriculum should be so concatenated 
and linked that every year the course should revise the previous 
year’s course and then build on the subsequent course. It is essen- 
tial that the whole range of Social Studies curriculum from the kind- 
ergarten to the high school first class may first be charted and 
then the work of earmarking items for various grades may be 
appropriately undertaken. 


. 8. Curriculum should grow out of life Situations: Social Stud- 
ies curriculum must give an insight into the structure of environment 
and an intelligent assurance that the children can participate 
in its various operations. Its content has to be taken from the active 
problem of everyday existence. That is the material close enough 
to the children and would be taken by them as part of their own 
concerns. They must see the functional relationships which com- 
pose their environment. 


The curiculum is conditioned by social and political setting- 
The curriculum of a democracy would differ from that of an auto- 
cracy; the curriculum of a Christian civilisation from that of an 
Islamic culture and a curriculum of backward people from that of 
highly cultured people, 


„If we keep all these principles in mind, while framing the 
curriculum of Social Studies, we are sure to shape a widely accepta- 
ble curriculum. 


Basic Frame-work for Selecting Social Studies Material 


Recognising the principles stated above one still requires some 
basic frame-work, which may form the basis of selecting items of 
Social Studies curriculum. Research studies have tackled this 
problem and have suggested the following frame-work. These are 
only the clause for the choice of content and not the curriculum for 
any class. Needful alterations and additions can be made according 
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to the incidence of children’s abilities and circumstances, In order 
to broad base the frame-work a certain amount of duplication under 
different heads is necessary. 


1. Family and Family Relationship: Contribution of 
every member, division of labour, mutual help, respect and regard. 


2. Basic Human Needs and Activities: Protecting and 
conserving life (health, resources and property); producing, distri- 
buting and consuming food, clothing, shelter and other consumer 
goods, transporting people and goods; communicating ideas and fee- 
lings; providing education and recreation, organising and governing 
expressing spiritual and aesthetic impulses. 


3. Natural Environment: Physical including soils, atmos- 
phere, water-resources, mineral resources (underground treasures 
like coal, iron oil, phosphates etc.,); Spatial including space or area, 
natural situation, global positions, Biotic, which includes natural 
vegetation (bounties of nature like forests) micro organisms and 
native animal life. 


4. Analysis of Societies: Various social groups, their rights, 
duties relationship and interdependence of each other. (In these 
groups may be included farmers. miners, manufacturers, merchants, 
transport workers, other professional workers, employers and labou- 
rers, etc,). Mankind is broken up into national groups, separated 
by geographical boundaries. Their language, laws, institution and 
traditions can be studied 

5. Economic Life of the People: Tapping of natural reso- 
urces, industries, occupations, machine civilization, money manage- 
ment (Banking etc.,) happiness and success of people depends upon 
the system of distribution of products in fields and factories; con- 
servation of all material resources. 


6 Political and Civic Life of the People: Rights, duties, 
security of every type. 

7. Social Life of the People :—Man as a social animal, man’s 
efforts in adjusting to the social order. 


8. Progress of Science and Technology and their effects on 
civilzation, 

9. International Relationship. 
Suggestions for Social Studies Curriculum et various levels 

Although it is not possible to give a final form, satisfactory to 
all, some skeleton upon which the Social Studies programme can be 
built for the primary, the junior secondary and the higher secondary 
is suggested below. 


Primary Stage 


At the primary stage Social Studies should be concerned with 
people and what they do. The children must learn about people— 
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where they are, what they are doing, where they come from and what 
they have done inthe Past. “The range of interest may be from 
children at play to the achievements of individuals of heroic stature, 
and always within social patterns of Significance”. These children 
should an idea of inter-relatedness of men, their common needs 
and different way of satisfying their needs, Familiarity with the 
immediate surrounding should be the main objective. 

Junior Secondary Stage 


The programme in the junior and the higher secondary moves 
from the local community outward and seeks to develop deeper and 
broader understandings, 


1. People become social through group life. That is what 
the past history shows, Social life in various periods of 
Indian history. 


2. People’s life and occupations are conditioned by geographi- 
cal environment. Life and occupations of people in various 
parts of India. Broad features of life and occupations in 
the major natural regions of the world. 

How people satisfy their needs and desires—economic life 
India’s self-sufficiency in several respects—India’s depen- 


‘dence upon other countries for certain things— means of 
transport, 


4. How Governmental laws and regulations and organisations 
help people to gain security and justice ? What are the 
Tights and obligations of a democratic citizen. 

5. How our ancestors struggled through ages to secure better 
life; men and women who have helped in building our 
country. 

6. How modern science and technology have influenced poli- 
tical, social. economic and cultural life. 

Higher Secondary 
a „The emphasis here should be on ‘‘cause and effect relation- 
ship” e. g. 
1. People’s industries depend on location; surface climate, 
and natural resources of the place where they live. 
_ 2. Temporate regions are more thickly populated than moun- 
tainous and desert areas and life in the former is easier. 


. 3: Modern inventions of transport and communication are 
bringing the people of the world closer to each other. 


Items of the syllabus at the higher secondary level can be. 


1. Geographic concept of man; our resources, capacity to 
use resources, their richness or scarcity and problems. 
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2. Making our life better by establishing schools and health- 
ful ways of recreating. 


3. Our rich heritage with reference to the contemporary cul- 
ture, 


4. Principles and practices of democratic living and Govern- 
ment. 


5. Understanding other people. 
6. National well-being and international understanding, 


7. Indian constitution —Relationship between the individual 
and the Government—forms of control (Demoeratic, totalitarian 
and monarchical), 

8. India’s place in the world today and its contribution in 
the preservation of the peace in the world. 

.____.9. Man’s effort to control the natural environment in meet- 
ing life’s needs —conservation of soil, water energy, mineral, wild 
life (animal, plant) natural beauties. 

Organising the Content 


After the selection of material it has to be organised in sucha 
manner that its learning may become easy and it should be assimi- 
lated by the pupils, For this, it is essential that what ever is attem- 
pted should be attempted very well. It is no use taking up many pro- 

ems and treating them sketchily. A few problems within the under- 
Standing of children are enough if they are assimilated well. The syl- 
‘abus should be taken as a guide and not as a prescription to be fol- 
lowed rigidly. If an event of an item, not included in the curriculum, 
throws some additional light on the issue in hand, the teacher should 
not hesitate to bring that. 


In organising the content the two aspects of Social Studies 
namely (1) knowledge aspect and (2) the development of essential 
attitudes and skill (as mentioned in chapter one) have to be cons- 
tantly kept in view. For the knowledge aspect, formal study is 
required and for the development of attitudes and „Skills, a well- 
planned and a wisely conducted programme of activities and experi- 
ences is essential. There should, however, be a reasonable between 
the formal study and the activities. : 

The material of formal study can be arranged in two ways. 

1. Arranging the subject matter on environmental basis. 

2. Organising the subject matter around child interests. 

Environmental Basis : The general tendency usually is to begin 
at lowest grades with child’s most immediate environment—home 


and school. These are his first social groups. After these the 
neighbourhood (village or town) should be explored and then from 
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village or town we should switch over to district, state and nation 
asawhole. As the child grows older and acquires more experience 
and ability, he studies increasingly wider social groups. Besides 
studying the cultural, historical, geographical, and economic aspects 
of the locality, the district, the state, the nation and the world,we 
shall concentrate on social atmosphere and civic life. Children are 
-nterested in the immediate problems of the individual, problems of 
he individual, the society, the nation and the world. Let us in- 
terpret these to them who are growing up in them, 


Child-Interest Basis: In order to develop social individuality 
with fullest scope of individual powers within the conte xt of society 
we first decide the physical, the social, economic, civic, intellectual 
and aesthetic interests and needs of the children and then convey 
the material and plan the activities pertinent to those interests, In 
such interests we may include personal hygiene, training in the 
practice of good manners, health and leisure time activities, games, 
clubs, fair and festivals. story of food, shelter and clothing. They 
can be told the ways through which at various times and in various 
places, man have satisfied these interests and needs. Generally, boys 
and adolescents are often concerned about achieving economic 
independence for multiple jobs of the society can be seen in social 
context. In short, the basis of study arises from everyday interest 
and needs. Social Studies material of instruction in thus built 
round the poles of children. 


Development of attitudes and skill 


The second application for organising the curriculum is to 
develop essential attitudes and skills. Social Studies is a subject 
which has to inculcate in the pupils qualities required for living full 
and active lives. Effectiveness of teaching can be assessed by the 
change in the boy’s understanding, his attitude and his day to-day 
behaviour as a person, a neighbour and citizen. It is not enough 
to know about a country. Our concern should be how the children 
feel about that country. ‘‘Facts are sterile things unless opinions 
grow out of them, and understandings and opinions are barren 
unless behaviour is influenced”. Right learning should lead to right 
living.” As mentioned in chapter first, action and experience should 
be emphasised more than telling and verbal memory. 


On account of the emphasis of Social Studies on human re- 
lationship. the pupils have to be taught to distinguish between con- 
flict and co-operation. Rivalry, competition, aggression, teasing, 
quarrelling and fighting may be regarded as variation of conflict. 
Sympathy, loyalty and friendship are variation of co-operation. 
The avoidance of the first and training in the second is possible by 
creating actual situation. 


1. Wherein children learn self-reliance; in, and capacity for 
co-operative enterpise. 
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2. Where children form desirable attitudes towards local, 
national and international affairs. 


3. Where children learn intellectual attitudes and skills like 
ability to state one’s views and ability to evaluate critically 
another’s view; 

4. Which teach consideration for others, for example, help- 
ing the needy, reading to the old people or blind etc, 


_ There can be innumerable situations which can be created to 
give the child and experience of learning desirable attitude and 
essential skills. 


There are two ways of doing a thing. Supposing we want to 
teach the children to protect and care for the public property. We may 
Either show that in damaging public property, a person dam- 
ages what is his own. You may exhort them neither to 
ee the property themselves nor allow any one else 
to do it. 


Or assign a plot to the children in the school garden and 
ask them to plant flowers there. In the spring the 
children will feel proud of their work and protect the 
plot from any damage. 


The second method in these two examples is better and pre- 
ferable. In the like manner if it is desired that the children should 
be given the idea of relationship between the individuals and the 
government situation can be created that the children should partici- 
pate in making school rules and choosing school leaders. It is not 
enough to be a well informed citizen. The main thing act as a good 
citizen. It is futile to present abstract. concepts Children must form- 
ulate concepts by experience. By actual participation they learn much 
more. The emphasis, therefore, should be on action and not upon tal- 
king about. If you want to develop critical thinking of children, you 
should give them ample opportunity to think critically over the news 
items in the newspaper, over what the teacher says, from time to 
time and over what the parents and adult members express Occasi- 
onally. à 


Attitudes and skills are learnt by living them. The school 
must provide the children with opportunities to have real experien- 
ces of social and democratic procedures and techniques. They must 
be put in situation. where they face and solve personal and social 
problems from day-to-day. in the words of All India Council for 
Secondary Education “the class-room must function as a natural 
laboratory for social and democratic living: students should spend 
time on the solution of real life problems, assume individual and 
group responsibilities for managing some aspects of school life and 
work, co-operate in desirable community activities. Teacher pupil 
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“planning, class discussion, problem-solving activities, committee. 

work, intelligent use of audio-visual aids are some of the various 
ways of making the Social Studies programme effective and useful”. 
School school organise committees, teams and clubs to enable the 
children to work together and thus imbibe in them several social 
traits. The importance of Projects, activities excursions and field 
trips cannot be over emphasised for the development of desirable 
attitudes and essential skills. The advances of these however, will 
be given in a relevant chapter. 


When we talk of of flexibility, activity and experience in 
curriculum, it breathes in a wider atmosphere. All this means that 
curriculum should contain much more than the subject-matter. 
A forward-looking and functional curriculum is not the result of a 
discussion of a few key people but the result of co-operative discus- 
sion and experiment on the part of the teachers and the administra- 
tive officers. 


It is in the context of these broad principles that we should 
look for a curriculum, in the subject which is not only functional 
but idealistically acceptable. 

Emergence of National Syllabus. 


The attempts in this direction commenced with the advent of 
Social Studies Movement, set in motion as a consequence of the 
recommendations of Secondary Education Commission 1953. 


In formulating the integrated syllabus, the lead was given by 
the All India Council for Secondary Education, which came into 
being to launch upon a programme of implementation of the recom- 
medations of the Secondary Education Commission. The syllabus of 
Social Studies formulated by the All India Council for Secondary 
Education was adopted by almost all the states with modifications 
as warranted by their particular needs and requirments. Gradually 
the subject of Social Studies began to replace the teaching of history 
and geography at the secondary stage much to the annoyance and 
discomfiture of the old guards of history and geography. Such peo- 
ple began to criticise the teaching of Social Studies on the plea that 
it was nothing but a hodge podge of history, geography, economics 
and political science and everred that Social Studies gave no depth 
of knowledge to the students with regards to their historical and 
geographical conditions, with their lives, Their views and nerves 
were further strengthened when the Majority of those teachers who 
were called upon to teach Social Studies through an integrated ap- 
proach failed to deliver the goods expected of them. The teacher 
did neither understand nor appreciate the true spirit of Social Stud- 
ies. They adopted no new technique and made no special efforts to 
do justice to the handling of the new subject. 


1. All India Council for Secondary Education, Draft Syllabus for Higher 
Secondary Schools, Ministry of Education, Delhi P. 16. 
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At first simmering, the trenchant criticism of the diehard old 
school of history and geography came to the fore and compelled 
some of the States to switch back to the teaching of history and 
geography by abandoning the cult of Social Studies. The education- 
ists evinced keen concern over this confused picture and the Dapart- 
ment of Curriculum, Method and Text Books under the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training was asked to survey 
the prevailing ‘position of Social Studies in India’. The survey 
revealed that educational circles were not clear about the meaning 
of Social Studies, the assumptions regarding the Indian Nation, the 
world of knowledge and the processes of learning and the basic un- 
derstandings which Indian Children should have inorder to become 
well-formed and effective participants in fast developing Indian 
Society. 

A fresh and well deliberated thinking on Social Studies, there- 
fore, became imperative. The Department of Curriculum, Method 
and Text books was assigned in 1963 the Social Studies Project of 
making a comprehensive study of the controversial issues from all 
angles for a year and give to the nation a syllabus. which should be 
well conceived, functional and idealistically acceptable. The Depart- 
ment immediately constituted a study-team, the personnel of which 
was drawn from various disciplines (History, geography, political 
science, economics, sociology etc.) and from various levels of edu- 
cation viz. class-room teachers, teacher educators, administrators, 
supervisors, university teachers and foreign experts. From June 
1963 to June 1964, four all-India Workshops were held at Poona 
Chandigarh, Indore and Mysore. The present author had tle pri- 
vilege of acting as a Director of one of these and participated at 
Indore and Mysore as a Resource Person, 

This intensive programme of reviewing, thinking and delibe- 
rating culminates into a {Draft Syllabus in Social Studies for class 
I to XI, published in 1965 by the National Council of Edveational 
Research and Training. This all-inclusive publication correctly lab- 
elled as National Syllabus has clinched many issues, has settled 
several controversies and is an officially accredited oracle on the 
concept, technique, policy and curricular organisation of Social Stu- 
dies. Besides spelling out the meaning, the assumptions, the general 
purposes and the organisational pattern at various stages, the report 
has intensively dealt with each stage-Primary, Middle and Higher 
Secondary. For each specific stage, again, the nature of the learner, 
the programme, the purposes. implications and major objectives have 
been given. The proper syllabus of each stage has been divided in- 
to convenient and self contained units. Each unit has three well- 
defined features, viz. Major ideas, Understandings and related Co- 
content. This National Syllabus very truely reflects the cherished 
values of Indian Society. An overall view of its salient features 
would be most enlightening. 
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Primary concern of Social Studies 


of human relationships, environments and the basic principles and 
values of the Indian Society. Since India is a democracy, they must 
have idea of open- nindedness, independent judgment and freedom 
to influence public policy. 

Assumptions 


Whole recommending the Social Studies Programme, the study 
team has assumed the Presence of following factors: 

1. India is engaged in the task of building, defending and 
strengthening the Sovereign, democratics and sovereign republic, 

2. Indiais interested in Contributing to the establishment of a 
world order, which is free from national, religions or economic 
Oppression of any kind and is built on the principles of peaceful co- 
existence and Co-operation among nations. 


3. India’s heritage is rich enough to have security influence on 
the formulation of values like ‘unity of purpose’ and ‘dedication to 
social action’. 

4. Indian children must learn through questioning, investigat- 
ing, discussing and formulating independent conclusions. 

5. In view of the explosion of knowledge, it is essential to 
make a selection of the relevant material. 

6. A successful educational programme is related to the pec- 
uliar characteristics of the growth and development of the human 
child from age to age and from stage to stage in respect of his com- 
prehension, motivation and interests. 

7. The quality of the teacher and the availability of education- 
al material are vital to the success of the programme. 

Basic Understandings 


In order to help the pupils to be well informed and active 
participants, the study team wanted them to have basic understand- 
ings relating to Indian traditions, evolution of society, the influence 
of physical environment on the development of society problems of 
contemporary India and the impact of science on Indian society. 
Desirable attitudes 


The afore mentioned understandings will foster desirable atti- 
tude like patriotic pride. tolerance and respect for other, an appre- 
ciation of the spiritual and material aspects of life, understanding of 
inter-dependence of Peoples, belief in and respect for democratic 
Processes, solving problems intelligently rather than emotionally and 
accepting responsibility for improvement, 
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Abilities, Skills and Processes 


For the attainment of proficiency in Social Studies, it is sugges- 
ted that pupils should be able to use charts, maps, graphs, and sta- 
tistical data. They should have the ability to gather, organise, 
interpret and present information. Intelligent participation in dis- 
cussion is also essential. Besides having good work habits and wise 
use of time, they should develop the habit of thinking critically so 
as to distinguish fact from opinion. 


Organisational Pattern 


The dialogue of “integrated approach” verses “separate com- 
Ponent subjects” in Social Studies has been clinched by the suggestion 
that from classes I to V, the programme should be integrated; from 
classes VI to VIII, the programme should be composed of separate 
courses in indian History. Geography of India and the world and 
Elementary Civics. In the latter, however, ‘the social studies point 
of view’ should be borne in mind and in the 1X, X and XI again 
the programme should have an integrated approach. 

Organisational pattern of Syllabus 

The publication gives detailed syllabus for all the three stages— 
Primary, Middle add Higher Secondary. In fiaming the syllabus for 
Class I to V, the principle of “widening horizon has been kept in 
view with a natural sequence of “Home and School” in class I, “The 
Neighbourhood” in class II, “Our State and Country” in in class 
Ill “Our India” in class IV, and “India and the world” in class V. 
The distinguishing features of the syllabus is the “major ideas” borne 
in mind for each class. The content is proceeded by ‘understand- 
ings”, which are to be impressed on the children. 

Since at the middle stage, teaching of component subject like his- 
tory, geography and civics have been recommended syllabus in each 
of them is given for each class and divided into units. Major ideas 
and understandings to be impressed on pupils are given for each 
unit. 

At the higher secondary stage a composite syllabus for all three 
classes IX, X and XI has been spelled out in four sections having 20 
units. Each unit gives well-defined major ideas contained in it and 
the understandings expected to be generated in the pupils mind along 
with the details of the content covered under a unit. Unlike the 
middle stage the approach is integrated and it is Jeft to the teachers 
convenience to cover as many units as he like in the 1X class and so 
on, The whole syllabus has been built on what has been done in 
the earlier eight class. But since the pupil is now more mature, he 
is expected to relate ideas and items of information to meaningful 
concepts and weave them together to form a unified whole. How 
well-conceived and appropriately oriented to major idea and under- 
Standings the national syllabus it may very well be gleaned from 
the actual study of the syllabus, i 


SIX HIGH LIGHTING 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS 


HA it would be well if they could be taught everythinz that 
is useful and every thing that is ornamental, but Art is long, and their 
Time is short: It is, therefore proposed that they learn those things 
that are likely to be most useful and most ornamental” — 


Benjamin Franklin 


Since the advent of Social Studies movement, there has been 
expressed an apprehension in certain quarters that while planning 
the synthesised, unified and integrated course in Social Studies 
the balance in certain fundamental elements is not kept up. 
The advocates of geography teaching feel and toa great extent 
genuinely, that geographical elements have been neglected ever 
since the beginning of Social Studies. They believe that even the 
most essential geograpical factors have been relegated to the back 
ground inthe flush of enthusiasm of a fused syllabus of Social 
Studies. The enthusiasts of history teaching believe that certain 
historical elements are treated sketchily and superfiically in the 
integrated course of Social Studies. Such feeling have led toa 
movement: ‘Back to History and Geography instead of Social 
Studies’. Similarly Sociolozists complain that sociological aspects 
of Social Studies donot get ful justice. Economists grumble on the 
perfunctory treatment of the elements of economics. Political 
Scientists have the erroneous impression that fundamentals of Poli- 
tical Science and civics are given secondary importance in the integ- 
rated syllabus of Social Studies. The antagonists of Social Studies 


have been so hostile as to suggest that social studies is barren of 
meaningful content. 


In this connection it may be averred that without this subject 
labelling, the Social Studies objective is based upon ‘the expansion 
of horizon of the Jearner, beginning with the home and school and 
culminating in a view of the World. The unified approach is accep- 
table only if the balance is nottilted in favour of one social 
science or another. No unrelated information, however, is tole- 
rated in the integrated course of Social Studies. 


It is, therefore, important that Social Studies programme must 
contain the vital elements of geography, history, economics, socio- 
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logy and civics The child of today needs a phenomenal amount of 
information on the physical, social and cultural world around him. 
This will deepen his understanding and interest in man and his social 
environments. 


Recrudescence of incidents on the borders of India have awa- 
kened us toa new reality and an imperative need of studying 
GEOGRAPHY not perfunctorily but more intimately and functio- 
nally. These incidents have proved that we are nation of geographi- 
cal illiterates. Today we find ourselves within the focus of the 
world’s attention. National necessity has so conditioned our 
outlook that we have to took to our right, left, front and behind. 
We have to enter into several types of agreements and commitments. 
India today is in bold relief on the map of the worlds. Vast major- 
rity of nations are interested in India. To those who are interested 
in our growing democracy, in our socio-economic welfare and to 
those whom we look forward for moral and material support to 
vocate aggression, we owe an obligation to familiarise ourselves with 
our geographical conditions. No longer can we take the risk of 
ignorance about geographical facts. Those who appreciate our 
foreign policy of non-aligament must know our physical frontiers 
and the attendent problems. 


An extensive knowledge of geographic facts, therefore, is not 
only desirable but absolutely essential. They have an important 
place in Social Studies course. The emphasis, however, has to be 
upon people and their relationship to the environmental circums- 
tances in which they find themselves. Of course traditional geogra- 
phy, consisting of catalogues of names and places has to be replaced 
by human geography and geographical facts as applied to life-situa- 
tion. Non-functional and unrelated facts have no place in Social 
Studies. 


The difference, however, between traditional geography lessons 
and geographical lessons in integrated Social Studies Course is 
there. While in the former the lessons were narrow in scope and 
loaded with facts which were seldom applied to the solution of 
problems, in the latter the emphasis should be upon a few key ideas 
and an application of geographical facts to life stuation. The 
geographic instruction should be ina genuinely functional setting. 
Social Studies units should be loaded with geographical elements. 
In the children must be developed an insight and understanding of 
how there is an eternal interaction of man with his natural surrou- 
ndings. The knowledge of geographic facts, concepts and relation- 
ships should enable the children to understand current problems. 
They should know how the varied problems of nations are related 
to the differences in natural environment and natural resources. In 
this way they would gain insight into human problems and would 
build attitudes which are generous and sympathetic by engendering 
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feelings of respect and of differences among various nations. In 
order to realise these objective the children must : 

1. Learn the basic skills and abilities for interpreting maps, 
globe, pictures and other reference meterial. 

2. Understand Basic relationships by collecting a vast store 
of information. 

3. Gain familiarity with the characteristic types of ad just- 


ments man has made in the major types of the regions of the world 
as the habit of the people and the geographic factors which have 


influenced their manner of living. 


Geographical elements can be included in the Soical Studies 
at all levels. At the primary level children have a natural curiosity 
to know about the world around them. They are always seeking 
answers to many a question arising in their mind. Their geography 
teaching can centre round the local community of village or town 
ot immoveable surroundings. T. F. Barton described ‘the local 
community as the core of the geographic programme; an outdoor 
laboratory for geographical education’. In immediate surroundings 
primary grade children may see various land and water forms, ob- 
serve several kinds of plants in changing season of the year. With the 
teacher’s help they can pick up many geographical concepts like the 
following : 


1. Primary needs of people, food, shelter and clothing. These 
are different in different parts of the world depending upon climate, 
vegetation, natural resources and efforts of the people. 


2. Ways of people which chanze at different seasons of the 
year. It can be illustrated by describing the life of the people in 
places, which are cold all the year round, the places cold and hot 
equally and the places, which are temperate. 

3. Multiple jobs of the people—farming, manufacturing, tra- 
ding, working in offices and other organisations. 

4. Our village or town is connected with the rest of the world 
by roads, rail-road, airlines, telephones etc. We can communicate 
with other person far and near through several methods of commu- 
nication, 

5. Our things of every day use come from various sources. 


In fact the function of geography is to give the account of 
Mork of man in his natural and physical surroundings. Geography 
1s a science of sciences bringing out the cause-effect relationships 

10 perfection. It shows how Physical Jaws affect climate and 
how > soil and climate determine the vegetable and animal 
life. It is the study of the Earth as the Dwelling place of man. 
As the child grows, his geographical horizon should go on widening. 
From his immediate environment, he should be switched over to the 
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geozraphical features of his own country and be then familiarised 
with such conditions in the world At the secondary stage compara- 
tive geography should be his main pursuit. The young people should 
have insight into the problems of regions o” the world, understand 
the differences and appreciate their Significance. 


Geographical influences create HISTORY AND CULTURE. 
Man's activities are related to environment. The activities like 
making a living, producing goods, building homes, making clothing, 
transporting goods etc. are the results of geographical resources. 
History gives the child an insight, appreciation and understanding 
of historical and cultural problems. It is through this insight, ap- 
Preciation and understanding that persons develop patriotism and 
loyality. History teaches that ‘change is inevitable’ and very pro- 
minently shows that man’s tenure on earth is a succession of changes 
some for the better, some for the worse. It, therefore, prepares the 
man for ‘change’ rather than for ‘stability’. History should reveal 
to us that while the basic problems of man have remained the same 
the man has refined and improved his methods of dealing with their 
problems and thus has been enquiring to make his life more useful, 
and fruitful. The enquiring and creative mind of man has always 
discovered ‘fresh fields and pastures new’. History, therefore, has 
a great place in Social Studies. The Social Studies being a record 
of human relationship, history very richly portrays this human 
relationship. 


The emphasis in history, however, should be on people, their 
problems, their ways of living and their struggles. It is not only poli- 
tical history that should-be taught, but all the activities of the life of 
man which contribute to make man’s life richer and fuller, Such his- 
torical material should be selected as would enrich and extend some 
concepts, understanding or attitude. For the early classes the mater- 
ial should be related to the experience of children e.g. the origin 
of special days like independence day, children’s day, republic day 
birthdays of national herees martyres and reformers. They should 
know their historical buildings, parks, musuems, sites and festivals, 
In the middle classes they should learn the beginning and growth of 
their country that is the early settlers, outside intruders, and those 
who ultimately helped in the emancipation of people in general. 
Equally important is the knowledge about the cultural life of peo- 
ple—art, music, literature. At the higher level the pupils should 
realise that the present civilization is the result of fusion and con- 
tribution of many civilizations. The programme of instruction at 
this stage can include the evolution and growth of democracy, the 
rise in the standard of living, the interest of the government to in- 
crease the welfare and protection of citizens and „the historical 
development of transport, communication, recreation, education 
etc., etc. The present must be interpreted in the light of the 
past, 
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One of the most important things in teaching the historical por- 
tion of history is to give time-sense and time concepts to children, 
This time-sense can be developed among children by beginning to 
relate events with their personal experiences. Instead of saying 
that a particular event took place 5 years ago, the child says ‘this 
happened on my 6th birthday”. It is gradually and with maturity 
that his time sense grows. The teacher therefore, should be at 
pains to give him time-concept by time-lines and other devices. 
Time lines would clarify their ideas as to the extent of time separa- 
ting one historical event from another. History teaching becomes 
more intelligible only when time-concepts are clarified. It is also 
no good teaching historical portion as detached from ge graphical 
factors. Without the integration of two the facts in history and 
geography become soul-less, enumeration of facts, figures and 
details, Linking historical events with geographical factors vitalizes 
the teaching of Social Studies. A lesson on Alexander’s invasion, 
illus'rated by a geographica! map will tempt the teacher to refer to 
the other invasions of India and drive home the points in the minds 
of the scholars on a description of the frontiers and the various 
phases through which invasion of India is possible. Alexander, 
Mahmud of Gazni, Babar etc. are then brought together in common 
association of invaders. 


In the highly organized modern societies, cultivation of 
CIVIC SPIRIT has been given the top priority in education. A sub- 
ject like civics can not be treated as a theoretical subject. It must 
be brought into intimate touch with the realities of the practical 
life around us. The civics portion in Social Studies should be the 
various aspects of the society that impinge upon the life of the 
pupils. It should provide realistic and first-hand experiences, 
which should lead to the improvement of daily living in the 
home, school and community and the eventual participation by 
pupils in the political life of a country in a democratic manner. In 
civics we have to deal with ideas and institution as seen through a 
definite focus. that of the citizen who finds certain institutions aro- 
und him, tries to understand their meaning and import, and above 
all endeavours to cultivate the civic spirit. Too much stress on the 
structure of government and line-by-line dissection of the constitu- 
tions kills the interest in civics at the secondary stage. 

The aim of civics in Social Studies course should be to under- 
stand the concept of Democracy and its implications in daily living. 
The pupil should have elementary knowledge of local, district, 
state and country government and be told the opportunities which 
citizens have to participate in them. In this way they will learn the 
rights and responsibilities of citizens at various levels —locai, state 
and federal. They must have the realization of what part they can 
play as good citizens and they must learn the skill of participating 
in Civics activities. For example, an understanding of the election- 
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process and a chance to take some part in these procedures will give 
them the skills of critical thinking, as interest in desirable persona- 
lities and ideals, weighing the merits and demerits of certain issues 
etc. etc. Subjects like Moral Educations or Civics can not really 
be taught from books. They must be learnt from practice and par- 
ticipation, 

It is best to approach the question in terms of the every day 
things we see around us. Let us take an imaginary citizen and 
follow up his every day activities to see how he comes into con- 
tract with details that make up civic life. This citizen gets up in 
the morning and goes fora bath. He finds that his taps are not 
yet running. Perhaps, even if they are running, they give such a 
scanty dribble of water, that he is unable to perform his ablutions 
freely. In most cases he does not go beyond the inevitable and 
perhaps curtailing his full cleansing. If he is an ideal citizen he 
will not merely sneer at his Municipality or swear at it, but 
question himself as to the part he is playing as a citizen. 


This citizen after his ablution dresses and goes out for a 
walk. He meets nightsoil carts, offensive to his nostrils. This 
showed again set him thinking about his own duty. 


Our citizen returns, has his breakfast and goes out to his 
work, In the ideal city of our dreams, we should live near our 
work. But if he lives in a city of distances and finds transport 
facilities meagre or wasteful, he is again up against the question of 
Civic inefficiency. His true civic conscience should prick him and 
ask the question, ‘what have you done to set these things right”? 


On returning home in the afternoon, he finds perhaps a parcel 
arrived for him by rail, on which some octroi duty had to be paid 
or perhaps a bill for local taxation. This brings him face to face 
with the question of taxation. 


The teaching of Civics thus will become functional and si in 
tive if emphasis is placed on human needs and problems and on t : 
functions of those agencies and institutions which have been devise 
to meet such needs and solve such problems. The erroneous 
impressions that civics includes only the rights and duties of aua 
and constitution and government of the country must be dispelled. 
It should be the study of all those social and, governmental Ea 
tions, which influence man as citizen. Civics in Social a lies 
Should analyse the concepts of Indian democracy and its imp bogey 
indaily living in all phases of life and in all human rales 
Instead of line-by-line dissections of the constitution poe pupi 
should be made familiar with the salient features of Howa 
govern ourselves at the local district, state and federal ae EE F 
should be given the realization of merit of corporate life, o repent 
for law and custom and of the fact that in a large nation Wi 
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diverse social and economic groups compromise is frequently nece- 
ssary. Such realization will inculcate in them the power of critical 
thinking, the acceptance and discharging of civic responsibilities and 
the feeling that they must be good citizens, cherishing democratic 
values,re cognising social problems and putting the general welfare 
above their own. 


Social Studies concept as the study of “man in total environ- 
ment” remains incomplete without the study of ‘ECONOMICS’ in 
relation to man. Earning and consuming have been the main acti- 
Vities of man since times immemorial. All the vocational pursuits 
of men are directed towards these ends Wealth getting and wealth 
using is an interesting study, but unfortunately the subject of eco- 
nomics which deals with this study is treated as an abstract subject. 
Too often the word ‘economics’ conjures up frightening images of 
highly academic theories. Consequently the students and Social 
Studies teachers are scared away. Students must grow in economics 
competence. Education for complete living includes civic efficiency 
as well as economic efficiency. An economically efficient citizen 
will respect work and appreciate its social value. He will be an 
intelligent consumer having standards of guiding his expenditures 
and being an informed and skilful buyer. All this is possible if 
fundamentals of ‘‘economics” are integrated in the Social Studies 
courses. The pupil must be made familiar with budgetting, banking 
saving, life-insurances, stocks and bonds, They must know the 
effect of depressions and recessions The knowledge about country’s 
resources—agricultural, forest, mineral, water and multipurpose 
projects —will tell them the dependence or otherwise of our country 
on other countries. For the changing economy of our country the 
youth of today must know our natural resources and how we can 
make maximum use of them to improve conditions of living, the 
picture of our economic organization, the necessary complementa- 
tity between production and consumption; human goals, technology 
division of labour, social progress through economic planning, 
Capital saving and investment etc. 


The economic challenge that confronts us is powerful and urgent. 
No Social Studies curriculum can be defended that does not give 
the knowledge and understanding of the fundamental principles of 
our economic life. It is thus knowledge and understanding which 
will help the future citizens to adopt himself to his economic envi- 
ronment and to foster in him the ability to tackle the economic 
problems that arise in his life-time. The complexity of modern 
industrial and technological age requires economic alertness on the 
part of modern citizens. In the Social Studies course, however, 
only principles of every day economics have a place. 2 

The fundamentals high-lighted above are sure to help the 
students to acquire a philosophy of life, attitude, skills, broad con- 
cepts and understandings and knowledge that will prove useful to 
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them for the adult life. Social Studies is a discipline, which provi- 
des understandings of man’s ways of living, his heroic needs, the 
activities in which he engages himself to meet his needs—social, 
cultural, political and economic—and the institutions he has deve- 
loped. It takes into accounts needs and problems of man at vari- 
ous levels—local, regional, national and international—in the 
context of the past. F 
If the world of today is to be intelligible, if social attitudes 
and social ideals have to be formulated, it is imperative to havea 
balanced study of social sciences, which find their meeting point in 
the integrated course of Social Studies. The Social Sciences like 
history, geography, civics, economics, sociology are such related 
fields that even if there may be an attempt to treat them separately, 
they can be very well presented with a common view-point, 


SEVEN METHODS OF TEACHING 


“Not a mother, not a father, will do so much, nor any other 
relative, a well-directed mind will do us greater service” 
—Budha 


For teaching new subjects new methods are adopted. The 
child of today will live his adult year in the atomic age. In these 
fastly changing times new methods of instruction will produce 
citizen capable of accepting the challenge of the future. Children 
have to keep pace with the scientific and technical changes of modern 
society. They have to understand the peoples of other lands, their 
philosophy of life and their dispositions. They must learn to dis- 
tinguish the friends from foes. Social Study rightly conceived should 
be rightly imparted. After selecting the material, it has to be 
properly taught, learnt and experienced. Our methods must do 
something to avoid lifelessness and monotony in teaching his sub- 
ject. Some general principles of methods have to be borne in mind 
for teaching Social Studies. 


General Principles 


1. If Social Studies has to be taught genuinely, every item of 
the syllabus must be translated in terms of child’ s experiences. 
Education, which is dynamic and full of rich experiences, will give 
the child correct direction in life. Such education will prepare the 
children for individual and social competence. In order to make 
their experiences of practical use the activities should be meaningful 
and purposeful. 


2. Teaching-learning process in Social Studies is always ex- 
ploratory and cooperative venture of the teacher and taught. Our 
methods must provoke and sustain an attitude of enquiry and sense 
of intellectual adventure. This is a subject wherein children need 
time for assimilation, opportunity to carry a piece of work to co- 
mpletion, some right of choice in their work and contact with 
mature adult—the teacher. The school work has to be saved from 
something to be mugged up from a book. Lively subjects to be tre- 
ated in a lively way instead of reducing them to a routine. 
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3. Just as the content of Social Studies is selected in confor- 
mity with the age and interest of child, similarly the treatment of 
subject matter has to be fit the grade and type of pupil. 


4. Approach in Social Studies should always be informal 
rather than pedantic. The teacher should avoid too much guidance 
even by questions. The answers given by children at random should 
also be accepted, so that their mind should work spontaneously and 
there should be inhibition of mental processes, The relevance of 
their answers and suggestions can be decided only after every thing 
else has been put into the pool and the stage of classification 
and formulation has reached. 


The freshness of approach of children is lost because the tea- 
cher, while apparently allowing them the freedom of action and 
expression, actually guides them in a pre-determined direction by a 
carefully prepared series of questions. Sucha teacher is already 
decided about the end to be achieved and the conclusions to be dra- 
wn. This, however, does not mean that the teacher should avoid 
putting pertinent questions. He should and must provide stimulus 
of the kind which awakens ideas. 


5. A rich environment and attractively arranged setting is 4 
powerful motivating force for each child to make a definite share in 
the learning process. 


As mentioned earlier Social Studies has two sides; (1) knowledge 
and concepts and (2) development of attitudes and skills. Corres- 
ponding to these are two ways of learning—learning via subject- 
matter and learning through organised situation to enable child- 
ren to develop desirable attitude and learn essential skills. 


For aquiring and understanding knowledge, Text Book Met- 
hod, Lecture Method and Discussion Method are considered suit- 
able. 


Text Book Method 


Text Book Method is ‘‘teaching procedure in which the mast- 
ery of the text-book is the immediate objective”. It is a good means 
to get the concise and to-the-point information, while the oral 
lesson tends to become digressive. The material is logically 
organised in the text-book, and the children are indirectly influen- 
ced to arrange their material also logically. By giving minimum 
essentials, the text-books, instead of beinga restrictive force, 
releases the imagination of children to pursue discussion; work on 
problems and engage in projects. 


Sometimes it is considered an unworthy procedure if the teac- 
hers base all their teaching upon text-books i. e. the teacher and the 
students read the book in the class and paraphrase the difficult por- 
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tions of the matter read. This is not at all desirable. Only a judicious 
use of the text-books should be made and it should not be taken as 
an end but as a means and one of the means. Entire relience should 
not be placed upon one text-book. Other texts and references 
should be consulted to get a wider range of knowledge and to have 
an idea about the varying approach of different authors. The tea- 
cher also must supplement the material from his own to bring 
better understanding. Utilization of other materials and the effort 
to secure the most from the text-books gives definite advantages to 
the students and the teacher. 


The students must be told how to use the book effectively. The 
teachers should demonstrate how to study it, by himself reading 
four or five pages critically. He should comment, summarise and 
synthesis it with any previous matter read or told orally. 


Uses of this method: Given proper guidance, the students 
will develop study skills and good reading habits because the text- 
book is written from the point of view of students. Recognising 
the limitations of the pupils the text books meets their requirements 
by the use of simplified language, headings, sub-headings and 
questions. Illustrate material like maps, charts and pictures is 
given. Application of material read is suggested through assign- 
Brees Projets and activities. Text-book, in short, gives coherence 
to work. 


s Abuses of this method : Sometimes text-book method lends 
itself to certain unworthy features like memorisation of text book 
sentences, accepting blindly the interpretations of the author and 
falling into the rut of the book. The text book should never be 
taken as the repository of all the needed knowledge. Occasional 
lectures by the teacher must help in eradicating these unworthy 
features. Enriched scholarship of the teacher and colateral reading 
on the part of the students will never allow the domination of the 
text-book. Efforts must be made to supplement the knowledge 
given by the book. 

_ In the primary classes specially teaching by text-book method 
persistenly should be avoided. Generous use of other methods and 
devices is most desirable to avoid the development of narrow out- 
look children at the lower levels. 


It may be seen that method is not a complete method in itself. 
It has to depend upon other methods. To reap its advantage the 
teacher has to make a liberal use of lecture method for the enrich- 
ment of subject-matter of Social Studies, 


Lecture Method 


In Social Studies the students must posses knowledge and 
that has to be imparted either by the text-book or by the 
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teacher, through his formal and logically arranged talk. Lecture 
method is neither desirable nor feasible in lower classes as the chil- 
dren of those age groups do not have the patience to listen to €x- 
tended talks. Their interest can be captured only through con- 
versational method. Their curiosity can be aroused and satisfied 
only if they are put questions or allowed to put questions to the 
teacher. Being full of activity and exuberance they can not accept 
a position of passive listeners. Any long talk by the teacher is sure 
to flag their interest and after sometime their minds wander off to 
things more pleasant than the inert words of the teacher. 


In the high school and college stage as well as in large classes, 
however, there is a place for lecture, provided it is not dry and 
beyond the comprehension of listeners. A well prepared and well 
presented lecture is always welcome. Such a lecture instead of 
making students passive listeners, stimulates their mental activity 
so that at the end of the lecture “hands are raised to express 
comments or ask questions for further details”. 


Uses of the Above : Social Studies is an extensive subject and 
there is every likelihood of student being lost in the maze of facts- 
To avoid such a situation lecture method is very useful, as the 
teacher, as the teacher tells the pupils to see the meaning of events 
and their relation to one another. If a child knows two` events. it 
does not mean that he also knows the relationship between the two 
or is able to establish the relationship by himself. He might be 
able to do, but in case he is not the teacher helps him by telling. 

When to use this Method : The teacher can use this method 
with advantage when he has to : 

(i) Give an overall picture of a big unit of study; 

(ii) Supplement the knowledge of pupils who have already 
done some reading about a topic : 

(iii) Prepare the children to undertake some big project or 
activity; 

(iv) Stimulate interest; 

(v) Clarify certain concepts: 

(vi) Sum up the finding of children. 

(i) Giving an overall picture : Social Studies being an exten- 
sive subject, remains sometimes confused and the frontiers of a 
topic or a unit of study can not be clearly demarcated. The teacher 
can help the children to clear this confusion, if he explains to them 
orally in an interesting manner the boundaries and the full impli- 
cations of the topic in hand. It is after such an explanatory talk 
that the pupils can be expected to do meaningful reading and 
collect relevant information. They will be able to see for them- 
selves the relationship between different items of that topic. 

(ii) Supplementing the already gathered knowledge of the 
pupils: Whatever the amount of reading the children have done, 
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there is always a need for the teacher to make his own additions 
to the knowledge of the pupil as well as to clear their understand- 
ings by giving more illustration from his own reading. 


(iii) Preparing the children for a project or an activity: It is 
always useful to give a talk before the children undertake any pro- 
ject on a group level. The teacher should take care not to tell 
them the results and conclusions and generalisations before hand. 
Nor should he suggest in a precise manner what they should look 
for’. Such a ‘telling’ would damp the interest, enthusiasm and 
curiosity of children for the understanding. His only object in such 
‘telling’ should be that children may be saved from unnecessary 
searchings, They can be told the points deserving their greater 
attention and concentration and the points which can be omitted 
or studied casually without any loss to the realisations of the under- 
taking that project or activity. Unnecessary waste of children’s 
time and energy can be saved by teacher’s talk before hand. 


(v) Stimulating Interest : A very important job of the teacher 
is to stimulate interest of children. Unless some vivid and life-like 
account of a topic is given, the children cannot be expected to feel 
interested in knowing more about that topic, 


(v) Clarifying concepts : Left to themselves the students 
are likely to conceive faulty notions, memorised from books without 
understanding their meanings and significance. The teacher can 
utilise his lecture in correcting these wrong notions or dogmatic 
interpretations. 


(vi) Summing up : Children, doing the work by themselves, 
are likely to disgress in several ways. It is for the teacher to take 
up the loose ends and knit them into a presentable whole. 


Consideration in using this Method: If the teacher wants to 
be an effective and successful lecturer, he has to keep in mind seve- 
ral considerations : 


(1) He should plan his lecture logically and at the same time 
must have so much command over the subject or the topic in hand 
that he should be able to rise to any eventuality, which may arise 
by the questioning of listeners. . 


(2) Different aspect of the topics should be clearly explained 
and illustrated to maintain the ‘rapport’ of children. Thoughts 
should be unfolded gradually and in natural sequence to keep the 
children attentive and interested. Commonly advocated ‘Law of 
absorption and reflection” must be constantly kept in view. 


_ (3) The lecture must be made interesting and effective by 
using illustrations, analogies, comparisons, charts, diagrams and 
also allowing questions at the end. Pointless digression and ramb- 
ling should be avoided. 
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F Sufficient talent and great skill is required to put this method 
into practice. A spoken word is more effective than the printed one, 
provided the speaker presents the matter in a vivid and enthusiastic 
manner, The lecture must have a histrionic talent, if he wishes to 
convey the exact sense. 


Too much of lecturing, however, is not desirable in the inter- 
est of pupils who deserve ample opportunity for expressing them- 
selves. The teacher should neither replace the text books nor the 
‘learning by doing of pupils”. His lectures should be occasional 
and interpretative. ; 


Discussion Method 


Free and natural participation of the pupils in the learning 
process is advantageous both to the teacher and the taught and this 
is possible through discussion method, which involves preparation 
and planning by the teacher as a guide and by the pupils as contri- 
buting learners. The material of study is collected by the students 
and teachers. Both of them read critically in order to distinguish 
between the relevant and the irrelevant. All the points are arranged 
in a lozical sequence. Both of them must appreciate each other 
point of view and should be able to convince each other of validity 
of that point of view. 


It is essential that neither of the two—the teacher and the 
students should have pre-conceived notions, otherwise they won’t 
change their attitude, even when essential, and discussion would be 
futile. In order to reap the full advantage of this method it is the 
duty of the teacher to keep the needed material (charts, maps 
graphs. diagrams and other audio-visual aid) ready if he wants that 
the children should get clear and thorough knowledge. He must 
hear even the humblest member of the class and appreciate his 
contribution. In discussion the all important things is the atmos- 
phere which should be that of informality and encouragement to 
the shy child. ‘We feeling” must permeate the class room, 


Which is the best of the three 


In the case of text-book method the matter is assimilated by 
the students by means of eye from the printed book. In the case 
of discussion and lecture methods the knowledge enters the mind 
by means of the ear from the lips of the teacher and other partici- 
pants, The second alternative is preferable as the knowledge is 
conveyed through a living personality instead of the dead words 
conveyed through the text-books, although the importance and the 
place of the text-book can not be over-emphasised in school classes. 


Methods to Develop Attitude and Skill 


It has been repeatedly said in the preceding pages that the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge is not the aim of Social Studies. Instruction 
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should grow out of the experiences of children and should promote 
traits for social living. The teacher must sow the seeds by an 
environment, which should stimulate the basic drives to learning. 
Desirable patterns of conduct have to be inculcated and essential 
skills have to be developed. Social Studies curriculum has to be 
concieved “in terms of tasks to be performed rather than as lessons 
to be learnt”. The emphasis should be on action rather than on 
talk about action. For this, Project Method, Problem Method, Unit 
Methods, Source Method and Socialised Recitation should be adop- 
ted and are beneficial. It does not imply that these methods incul- 
cate attitudes and develop skills only. They also give information 
knowledge and understanding. The only difference between the 
previous methods and these methods is that here learning takes place 
while doing a thing. Concepts are known and cleared in concrete 
situations, while in the previous methods the concepts were given 
and clarified by the text-book or by the teacher. 


Project Method 


The term ‘Project’ has got a very wide connotation and has 
been taken to include any activity like dramatics. pageants, making 
models, drawing maps and charts, collecting pictures, preparing 
scrap-books, going on field trips or any other constructive and ex- 
perimental understanding which enables the children to learna 

- significant skill or process. Project may be a brief task or it may 
be an inclusive undertaking. Some of these, like dramatics are not 
projects in the real sense. They might form one of the threads of a 
bigger project. They can not be the ‘whole project’. Similar is 
the case with pageants and mock performances. However, “anything 
accomplished under pupil motivation isa project”. Dr. Kilpatric 
has defined it as ‘‘whole hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a 
social environment”. Another definition of project is ‘ʻa problema- 
tic act catried to completion in its natural setting’. Natural means 
setting the establishment of real life situation, informal, and free 
atmosphere. 


Outstanding features of the Method 


(1) Project selected must be significant and have an educative 
value. They should be according to the capacity and ability of child- 
ren. 

(2) Planning should be done by the pupils. 

(3) The whole project should be performed by the pupils. 

(4) Pupils must assume responsibility and make decisions. 
: (5) Problems for projects must arise in the class room teach- 
ing and class room discussion. 

(6) Teacher should be an unseen prompter. 


While all these features, are self-explanatory, two of them- 


pupil planning and teacher as a prompter, require some more 
explanation. 
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Pupils Planning: Pupils when entrusted with the task of plan- 
ning are sure to manifest initiative and sense of responsibility. Con- 
certed thinking is done by the group. List of steps and material req- 
uired should be prepared before embarking upon the undertaking. 


Teacher as an unseen prompter : Pupils might plan and execute 
a project, but in all this-accomplishment the teacher has to playa - 
vital role. On account of maturity of experience and sound under- 
standing of the subject, teacher’s aid, guidance and prompting is 
not only desirable but indispensable. He will save much vague 
thinking and listless wanderings on the part of the children. Besides 
sometimes suggesting the problem for the project (there is no harm 
if the teacher suggests a problem for the project) —the teacher should 
also indicate some of the worth-while tasks, pertinent to the project. 
His valuable suggestions are essential for the success of venture. 
The only care that the teacher has to take is that neither he nor his 
ideas should dominate in the project. He should not take any res- 
ponsibility which can be taken by the students. He should not insist 
on the acceptance of his procedure. Let the children do for them- 
selves. He has only to savé them from faultering and foundering. 
His task is only of supervision. He is only a senior co-worker. He 
must remain behind the curtain to give promptings. Student lea- 
dership must be depended upon completely. — 


Selection of Projects: As already mentioned, the projects selected 
should be educative, purposeful and significant. They should be 
selected from natural setting. They must develop several attitudes 
and skills. Some of the Projects can be ‘Organising a Variety Show’, 
‘a club,’ or ‘an Excursion’, ‘Making a class Museum’, ‘Making a 
picture map of the locality’, Making scrap books for various things 
in life’, ‘Organising an exhibition of children’s work’, ‘Publishing 
a school magazine’ etc. etc. The school magazine will provide 
many types of activities for different children. They can have one 
issue on ‘Better care of the school’ and so on. 


Project Method is very useful for continuously motivating the 
children to do some activity and learn certain skills. It provides 
for individual interest and inclination and the children have a 
sense of satisfaction after the completion of self-initiated under- 
taking. Monotony does not enter into this procedure. The whole 
approach is in the spirit of democracy and co operation. There is 
a dynamic climate where the child enjoys learning. He has a fine 
chance for thinking, judging, evaluating, comparing and selecting 
what is significant. 


Problem Method 


The Problem Method is not very much different from the 
Project only difference is that while project “demands a practical 
accomplishment in a real situation,” the Problem “emphasises the 
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mental conclusion that is drawn’. In this case situation does not 
demand action. In other words Project involves mental and physi- 
cal action while the problem involves the mental solution only. 
According to this method at first a problem is presented and there 
is no dearth of problems in Social Studies field. Then its possible 
solutions are thought of and suggested and lastly correct conclu- 
sions are drawn and accepted. A 


Essential Features : The essential features of this method are 
that : 


1. The problem should be interesting and meaningful to 
arouse the curiosity of children for finding its solution. The child- 
ren must recognize its value and think while to make efforts. 


2. The children must have background of the subject, whose 
problems they are called upon to solve. 

3. The children should feel that the problem is their own. 
An ingenious teacher will so motivate the thinking that the prob- 
lems he desires to have solved, should arise in the minds of the 
pupils. 

2. Problem before the pupils should be definite and clear. 
With the problem really defined there is less likelihood of digres- 
sion. This would ensure clear thinking and deep concentration. 


4, Means of solving the problem should not be vague. In 
finding the solution, the part of the teacher and the pupil should 
be very clearly defined. The teacher may explain the background 
to make the children understand the full implications of the prob- 
lem and also may save the children from laboriously searching the 
minor details. The teacher can supply these. In case of lower 
classes, the teacher has to be more specific in giving references and 
even the pages to be consulted by the youngsters. In case of higher 
classes, even the necessary amount of material for solving the prob- 
lem has to be indicated by the teacher. 


6. Conclusion arrived at should be definite and stated in 
clear terms. 


Uses of this Methods: (1) Social Studies emphasises under- 
standing and reasoning power and problem method is the best for 
such attainment. Thinking is stimulated at once by putting ques- 
tions like “why were the English more successful than the French, 
Portugues or Dutch in establishing their rule in India ?” or “How 
did the Government of India meet the food crisis in 1953 ?” With 
such questions the reasoning start at once. 


(2) Problem method throws an intellectual challenge to the 
pupils who benefit greatly if some such problem is given to them. 
“Has India made satisfactory progress during ten years after Inde- 
pendence ?” 
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(3) In life one is alway faced with problems. Training 
recieved in Problem solving in the school helps the boys and girl to 
form certain attitude essential for adult life. 

() Children become actively interested in their study prog- 
ramme and develop a power of critical judgments. 

(5) The traits of open mindedness and the tolerance are in- 
culcated because the children see many sides to a problem and listen 
to many sides to a problem and listen to many points of view. 

(6) The children develop the habit of critical and thoughtful 
reading. They learn best when they are stimulated to struggle for 
solutions of certain problems. 

(7) _ Besides showing initiative and sense of responsibility, 
the pupils feel freed from arbitrary task and appreciate the gui- 
dance of teacher, thus promoting harmonious pupil teacher rela- 
tionship. 

_ Procedure in this methods: Itis quite often that problems 
arise spontaneously during the course of daily lesson. The prace- 
dure, therefore, should be 

1. Defining the Problem by wording it; 

2 Searching for various sources of information for the 
solution of the problem; 

3. Arriving at conclusions and 

4. Evaluating the conclusions. 


Sometimes the teacher may organise his lessons round some 
problems Supposing the teacher wants to teach about the “Food 
of Man”. He can pose the following problems (a) Why do we need 
food ? (b) How much food do we need to be healthy? (c) What 
consitute a wholesome food ? td) Does our country produce enough 
for all the people living in the country ? (e) Have we to import 
anything from outside ? (f) How is man today extremely dependent 
upon his fellow men for his existence ? All these would challenge 
the mind of the pupils and they would tell them how to collect 
material for solving these problems. The teacher must tell them 
how to collect material and arrange it in a logical way We may 
take another illustration such as “Aryan Civilzation in India”. 
The aim of the lesson is to make the children of our cultural her- 
itage. They must visualise how the Aryans were attracted towards 
India. Why did they settle in Indo-Gangetic plains, how did they 
organise their political and social institutions and what were there 
ways of living their problem can be studied under various heading 
like: (1) who were the aboriginals in India? (2) Where did the 
Aryans come from ? (3) What was their route? (A map can 
be prepared showing the route) (4) What are the sources to know 
about them? (The four vedas can mentioned), (5) What do the 
vedas tell about the life and characteristics of these people ? (Their 
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physical features, occupations, recreation, intellectual development 
and life can be discussed and contrasted). (6) How did the Aryans 
react the aboriginals ? All these are inter-connected problems stimu- 
lating the imagination of pupils. 


Unit Method 

It has been frequently ascertained in teaching Social Studie-is 
the events aspects have not to be taught in isolation. This 
means that the subject-matter has to be organised in larger divi- 
sions. Each such division is called a Unit. A Unit is “the orgiani- 
sation of material in related groups, each large enough to be signi- 
ficant, but small enough to be seem as a whole by the pupil’. 
According to another writer a unit “is a comprehensive and signafi- 
cant aspect of the environment” The unit may be a subject-matter 
unit. It is ‘ an instructional device to give knowledge and experience 
or both. It is an organised body of information and experiences 
designed to significant outcomes for the learner’? The essential 
feature of a unit that it is ‘ comprehensive enough to have scope and 
utility. For example, “How coes the community help us meet 
our primary needs for food, clothing and shelter ?” is a unit. 
How does the community provide for our safety, health, recreation- 
al and cultural needs ? ‘‘How does the community meet its econo- 
mic needs ? “How India’s civilisation was influenced by the West” 
«What democracy means ?” are all different units of study. 


Consideration for Making out Units 


(1) Class or grace and the allowed must be considered before 
making out units of study for the class. Units for lower classes 
should be shorter than those meant for higher classes. 

(2) Unit should not be so big as to confuse the pupils with 
factual material. How much pupils can assimilate, is the chief 
consideration. The units should centre round the expanding interest 
of children. The needs, interests, capacities of the children their 
understanding of contemporary developments and their tastes should 
be the criteria for the selection of a unit. 

(3) A unit must have meaning and unity, comprehensive in 
itself having relationship to the whole courses. 

(4) Unit should be such on which sufficient material is 
available for its complete and understanding. Meagre material will 
not make it a comprehensive unit. 


(5) A good unit offers a workable plan for integrating and 
correlating the learning activities of children. It provides for the 
intellectual, social emotional development of the group. 

(6) A good unit should have breadth to challenge the interest 
of children and should also ba within their grasp and experiences. 

(7) Units has to be constructed logically dealing with signi- 
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ficant aspects of relationships. It should be evolutionary and fun- 
ctional. It may be the study of ‘Social Co-operation’ or ‘Economic 
Distribution’, but it must move towards some goal. It must have 
the characteristic of a development or evolution. 

$ Adherence to all these considerations would help making a 
judicious selection of units. 


Technique of Procedure : A unit should be further splitup into 
some sub-units or sub-divisions for the sake of clarity. For example, 
the unit “Feeding India’s Increasing millions’’ can have some such 
sub-units (a) Need for self sufficiency in food and its proper dis- 
tribution (b) Bringing new lands under cultivation (c) Irrigation 
and multipurpose projects (d) Grow More Food Compaign (e) Credit 
facilities to cultivators and encouraging farmer’s co-operatives. 


_ 2. Only that material should be told which has bearing on the 
unit or understanding of any of itscomponent parts. A child will 
feel lost if there is a maze of factual material. The material selec- 
ted be of contributory value and must clarify understandings. 

__ 3. The teacher must know the many possible activities which 
will be engaged in., by the children. It will be then that 
guidance will be useful and to the point. Pre-planning results in 
great group effort. But the plan should have vision and should be 
flexible so that children should benefit by its progressive develop- 
ment. Children’s coatribution will be greater if the plan is feasible. 

4. The pupils should have a large part in planning. They 
can contribute in the form of suggesting questions, problems and 
activities and in compiling the list of necessary data and sources.A 
teacher who aspires to finish his lengthy syllabus avoids pupils’ 
participation in pre-planning as that may involve greater time on 
account of the slow thinking of the pupils. But pupils’ participation 
is a psychological necessity and it should not be short-circuited. 

5 The unit will undergo many modifications during its 
operation. This is desirable and essential as no one can foresee all 
aspects. New interest arise and they have to be accomodated. 

_ _ Uses of this Method : (1) Unit method is valuable giving 
training for synthetic thinking and in seeing relationships. 


(2) Learning is facilitated as knowledge is presented in com- 
bination. It is not the acquisition of isolated information. All facts 
of a particular problem are studied and looked into with some 
details. Each thing learnt in the unit gains meaning on account of 
its having been studied in the proper context. 

(3) Since units are based upon the needs and interests of 
children, they take greater interest and their learning becomes 
functional. The unit provide for varied experiences, activities and 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge. A unit arouses curiosity, 
stimulates creative expression and utilizes many skills. 
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Source Method 


During a thing is usually a better way to leara to do a thing 
than merely reading about it or seeing it done. Personal visit to a 
mountain, a river, a factory and a building will give a better idea 
about these than reading or hearing about them. First hand ex- 
periences are more valuable than experiences narrated by others. 
Similarly reading the original material and using the original sour- 
ces gives much better insight into the subject of Social Studies than 
any other method. This is called the Source Method of teaching 
and learning the subject. The original sources are of three kinds : 
(a) material objects like statues, ruins, clothings and tools (b) oral 
accounts like songs, anecdotes, traditions and folk lores; (c) written 
or printed records like journals, diaries, letters, reports, laws, 
treatises, newspapers etc. The knowledge of Social Studies can be 
built up through these. Essentially, Source Method can be very 
usefully and profitably employed in teaching history, but it has been 
recognised that consultations of original contemporary sources vivy 
the teaching of Social Studies. A sense of reality is conveyed when 
we read original account which has a wider appeal. 


Source Method is utilized in two ways: (1) The student may go 
through original sources and then construct his own ‘account. He 
has to study the various view points and has to reconcile them 
according to his own judgment. (2) Instead of writing his own 
account after reading original sources, he may study original sour- 
ces simply to enrich or extend his knowledge gained for thc text 
book. 

It is usually the second way, which is advocated for the teach- 
ing Social Studies. It has been correctly realised that it is very 
much beyond the ability of high school students to reconstruct a 
reliable and systematic account of events from original sources. 


In order to motivate the children to consult original sources, 
the teacher should give demonstration of how to utilize them. From 
the original source he must read a pertinent passage illustrating or 
supporting his point or throwing additional light on his opinion. 
After giving a demonstration he can refer the students to some 
sources which they may read for clarifying certain controvercial 
issue or for arriving at a truth. 


It is only in higher classes that the Source Method can be 
employed with advantage. Some of the advantage that accrue are : 


l. Beside vitalising the whole of teaching, even the slow and 
the backward feels the interested when he has to handle the origi- 
nal account. 


2. There are more educative possibilities than otherwise, 
because there isa feeling among the children that they have to 
sive their own account after reading the original sources. This 
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would also train their faculties of critical reading, reasoning and 
judgement. 

3. Original sources create an atmosphere, thus motivat- 
ing the children to examine the documents and draw the infer- 
ences, There is always a greater appeal in the original than in the 
secondary documents. 


The sources therefore should be used frequently and exten- 
sively. Scattered sources should not be used, otherwise they would 
leave the pupils with disconnected episodes and thus create in them 
a distaste for sources. 

Socialised Recitation 


This new technique, although sometimes designated as a met- 
hod. is an ideal class-room procedure aiming the eliminating the 
traditional, formal and stilted class room atmosphere. Socialised 
Recitation promotes better pupil teacher relationship and air of 
of freedom and naturalness. It has transformed the traditional class 
into a socialised class which is not dominated by a few individuals 
but belongs to all the members of the class. 


In the days gone by the teacher was the primemover in the 
class. He was also only the transmitter of the text-book material. 
Under this new technique the teacher is only a senior co-partner in 
the class activity. Previously the subject matter remained the chief - 
concern in the class and the text book was the only aid of teaching. 
How much conductive to the learning process such as state of affairs 
is, can be seen in the Indian class rooms even now. No worthwhile 
attitudes are developed. The lessons are drab and dry. Facts are 
pumped into the minds of the children. Energies are misdirected. 
Pupils are uninterested and apathetic. There are more blank faces 
in the class than active thinkers. Socialised procedure has, how- 
ever, ushered a new era in the class room. Instead of the teacher, 
the pupil is more active. „The prominent place is being given to 
pupils and their activity is placed of subject-matter. Text-book 
is being supplemented by multifarious devices of teaching. The 
class organisation has become informal. Group discussions have 
become frequent. Under such conditions there definitely a release of 
pupil’s personality and better self-direction towards purposeful 
activities. Attitudes are developed rather than knowledge. Social 
skills and character traits are inculcated rather than inert ideas. 
Every pupil in the socialised class shows understanding and interest. 
Everyone contributes his own to the activity, discussion and recita- 
tion, that is being conducted in the class. Socialised attitude is not 
merely a form of class organisation. ‘Group conciousness and the 
feeling of individual responsibility towards the group is a Socialised 
Recitation”. 


The Technique of Procedure: Every teacher can not use this 
method and it can not be applied to every class. A clever, skilful, 
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wide awake and efficient teacher and an intelligent class, trained to 
a Socialised procedure, can benefit from adopting this technique. A 
class for Socialised Recitation can have simple organisation of hav- 
ing teacher or a brilliant pupil asthe President and all others as 
equal partner in the activities. It may have a complex organisation 
of having many office-bearers and very strict rules of procedure. For 
its successful and effective working it is essenial that the teacher 
should recede from the prominent position gradually. Putting all 
responsibility in the hand of the pupils, without adequately prepar- 
ing and training them to shoulder that responsibility, might prove 
detrimental to the interest of children. Leadership and sense of 
responsibility of the pupils should be tapped, rather must be tapped, 
Provided there is some certainty that nothing would go remiss to a 


degree and an extent which can not be rectified by the teachers in- 
tervention. 


_ In the highest phase of the organisation of Socialised Recita- 
tion the lesson may be divided into four or five parts, assigning 
each to a group of boys choosing their own leader. Each group 
then plans its own work and executes according to the plans. The 
whole thing is conducted freely. Questions are asked, comments 
are offered and discussions are held without mental reservations. 
The teacher makes his own additions only if he feels that certain 
things have not been touched by the pupil. 


In order that all pupils should have equal opportunity, the 
leadership should be changed from lesson to lesson. This tethod 
will infuse confidence even in those children who are recessive types. 
All this evidently means that the teacher has to play vital part. 
Only he has not to be on the stage but he must prevade the atmo- 
sphere. His function is to set the stage, give promptings as and 
when necessary and then take up the epilogue to appraise the resu- 
Its, conclusions and generalisations arrived at. All this work is 
by no means easy. Success of Socialised Recitation depends upon 
the careful planning and judicious guidance of the teacher. He 
has constanstantly to keep the pupils within the track so that he 
May not run off the tangents. In order not to restrict the free expres- 
sion of children he may allow some digression, but tactfully he has 
to keep them within the wide frontiers. 


Uses of this Procedure : Socialised recitation, if properly con- 
ducted, 


Provides opportunity for the development of leadership; 
Ensures better preparation on the part of the pupils; 
Increases the ability to discuss, analyse and judge; 


Engenders the spirit of initiative, organisation and co-opera- 
tion; 


==: 
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Creates individual consciousness and group responsibility; 

Produces the best-informed pupils, having critical faculty of 
thinking ; 

Encourages individual study and self effort; 

Guarantees greater interest and better work; 

Arouses healthy rivalry and spirit of emulation; 

Emphasises attitudes, skills and processes rather than know- 
ledge which though not of secondary importance follows in the 
wake; 

Develops character traits of courtesy and good will; 

Affords chance of self-expression to all children; 

Promotes better pupil-teacher relationship. The teachers 
are looked upon as appreciating friends, expert guides and open- 
minded philospher. 


Disadvantages: Some critics believe that there is likelihood 
of more time being lost than necessary in the discussions, thus giv- 
ing uncertain knowledge of subject. It is also feared that some 
brilliant and clever few may dominate and the slow or late deve- 
lopers may suffer. 


The technique is ‘all motivation.’ If taken in the right spirit 
its limitations will disappear. It has value provided it is recognised, 
accepted and used as such proper and an ingenious teacher, trained 
leaders and all the members of the class, having clear understanding 
of the technique, are sure to make ita great success. 


Conclusion 

After discussing the various methods of teaching Social Stud- 
ies, it is not possible to say which method is the best. A good 
teacher will never follow any exclusive method. He must familia- 
rise himself with all methods and procedures and should avail of 
all. It should be borne in mind that there can not be only one 
method of teaching Social Studies. A skilful teacher remains alert 
to the possibilities of several procedures. ‘‘The best metheds are 
those which arouse interest and effort, which develop self-activity 
and initiative, which stimulate independent thinking and judgement 
on the part of the pupil, and which make for cooperation and socia- 
lisation”. A good method keeps objectives in view, provides for 
the development of essential attitudes, character traits and skills 
takes into account varying range of interests and talents of pupils 
and ensures definite advance in the children. 


EIGHT AUDIO-VISUAL MEDIA 


“The foundations of all learning consist in representing clearly to 
the senses sensible objects, so that they may be appreciated easily”. 


—Comenius 


Reading and Listening alone are not sufficient. There was a 
‘time when ‘text-book’ was the only equipment or device of teaching 
and the lecture method was the only method in the class-room. 
Now, in order to achieve the maximum results, the programme of 
learning in ‘Social Studies should be thoughtfully varied. If 
abstractions have to be understood and intellectual maturity has 
to be attained then the concrete material must be resorted to and 
it is available in abundance. Media other than dry words are impor- 
tantto make the Social Studies programme real and concrete. 
Many audio-visual aids and equipment are available to vitalise and 
make effective the teaching-learning process. In the rapidly chang- 
ing world in which we live, the audio-visual media are no longer 
ids, but perhaps the major channel of expression and contact. 
They are the language of our new world. Instead of the book the 
children should be given material which they can see and hear, feel 
and think about. Whatever theme is taken, the usefulness of visual 
and aural aids cannot be denied. All possible devices of sight and 
sound should be utilized to arouse and maintain interest of the 
children in learning. A device is just a means to stimulate interest 
at a particular time and to elucidate or impress particular points 
or facts. One seeing is worth hundred tellings. Inthe words of 
Comenius “since the beginning of knowledge must be with senses, 
the beginning of teaching should be actual things”. F ull and 
meaningful utilisation of devices by the teacher is the proof of his 
alertness. It is the evidence of his enthusiasm for disseminating 
information and promoting sound learning. There are many advan- 
tages which accrue from the use of audio-visual devices. 


Advantages 


1. Learning is facilitated by sensory experiences because sen- 
ses ate the gateways of knowledge. Instead of wrestling with abst- 
ract symbols he gets the direct experience of knowing the concepts 
in concrete illustrations. Half understandings and confused con- 
cepts are cleared by real representations. ; 
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2. Vividness, clarity and drammatic appeal of audio-visual 
material stimulates the interest of children and extends their range 
of experience. 


3. They are very effective aids for the poor reader, slow 
learners, and late developers who suffer from the handicap if they 
have to get everything from the text book. y 


4. Besides enriching the daily lessons, they are very hel 
in strengthening the retention of knowledge. 4 ory, Bae 


5. They stimulate imagination and develop the power 
observation, analysis and synthesis, ‘alee t 


One of the greatest AE retin of Social Studies teachi 
is the school atmosphere. The future citizens must have the feel of 
social awareness in the corporate atmosphere of the school, where 
they should have an experience of sociai inter-course through assem- 
blies, clubs, societies and team games. It is through these that the 
growing urge of children for co-operative initiative responsibility, 
appreciation for one another and group activity is satisfied. The 
school work should organised that it gives scope for originality 
and individual expression, the sense of achievement which comes 
through compe tence and through its approval by the teacher, 


Excursions and Field-trips 

The corporate life of the school will remain a half way house, 
if contact with the community life outside the school is not 
tained. This is possible only if educative excursions and field-trips 
become an integral part of Social Stadies programme. Children 
must be taken out to observe a place, process OF type of work act- 
ually accomplished. Learnin and growth are stimulated by adven- 
ture and experience. Pupils Eii to be helped to gain knowledge 
and that also by themselves. To provide a direct social experience 
is most essential for effective assimilation of facts learnt or told in 
the classroom. Excursions and field trips help the child to get a 
wider experience in many ways. There is a raw material for the 
mind, the emotions and the senses to draw upon. 

Observing a factory or a mill or irrigation project in operation 
visiting a post office, hospital town hall, police station and bank will 
give them a first rate idea or how man is provided with various 
amenities of modern life. Knowledge gained thus will stand in 
sharp contrast with knowledge through oral lessons and committed 
to memory. The statement “Rani Ganj isa coal producing area” 
will have more meaning when the children have actually visited 
a colliery and seen miners hewing the coal. Similarly a visit toa 
port will not only enable the child to see the ships and the activities 
carried on them but will also „give him the realisation of 
how the nations are economically inter-dependent. ` 
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Excursions and field trips should not be so conducted that all 
the children are hovering round the teacher, Such a situation is 
less stimulating than the rear exploration and questions to workers 
by small groups of children. Visits to places, representative of 
contemporary life and work is practical method of teaching Social 
Studies. By ing and cars open, as we go about, we learn 
most of the Studies. It will be very advantageous if a textile 
factory is Visited before the relevant topic is studied. The offices 
of the Town Committee should be visited when the topic of local 
Government is to be studied. 


School excursions link the school with life. If the school 
excursion is to be profitable, the children must be stimulated to 
curiosity and provided with a background of understand- 
The teacher must clinch the learning derived from the trip 

by discussion, creative activities and further study. 


A successful field trip must be planned by the teacher in 
cooperation with the class. The teacher or any pupil who has already 
visited the place should give the classa general pre-view of the 
oy If picture or the articles are available they may also be shown. 

us the interest of the class will be aroused to see the actual 
things. The teacher must emphasise the proper conduct during the 
visit and must encourage the children to understand the details. 


Recently some steps in the direction of ofganising school 
excursions and visits have been taken in some of the educational 
institutions in India, but the visits are so haphazard that they are 
‘thrown as sops to placate the predilections’ of authorities. General 
complaint of teachers in India is that they don’t have finances to 
organise these excursions and trips. Considering the limitations, 
following list is suggested of the field trips, which would cost nomi- 
nally or nothing practically if the places happens to be within the 
radius of five miles of the school. 


Brick kiln, Mills and factories, Dairy, Poultry Farm, Flower 
and Vegetable Gardens, Local Fairs and Festivals. Newspaper plant 
ifany Bakery, Photographer's Studio, Road or Building under 
construction, any Mines or Quarries’ a Bank, Hotel, Theatre. Tele- 
phone Exchange. Broad -casting Station, Museum, Library, Railway 
Station, Church, Temple, Mosque, Town Hall, Air Port, Court, 
Police Station. 


Radio 


k If one is to occupy his rightful place in life, he must have an 
interest and desire to know and understand the issues of life. Redio 
offers many educational opportunities, especially in Social Studies 
as it has conquered time and space. It is the duty of the school to 
train the children to be good listeners. It must make the pupils 
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interested in day-to-day problems of life, School broadcasts are 
catching the imagination of teachers and administrators They are 
very useful, In the words of UNESCO “a school broadcasting ser- 
vice provides training in selective and critical listening; and it 
serves to interpret the schools.” The Radio 


(1) beings to the children the opinions and experiences of 
out-standing men and women in the various walks of life; 

(2) provides tnem with enlightenment in the form of music, 
one act plays, skits and humours ; 

Be) widens their mental outlook about the world and its vari- 
ous me social economic, political, cultural, national and inter- 

(4) keeps them well informed and uptodate about what is 
happening all round ; 

(5) has warm personal appeal and its offering definitely in- 
fluence the behaviour of the children by their emotional inspiration; 

(6) On account of givi opportunity for student broadcas- 
ting, creates spirit of emulation in other children to show their 
histrionic potentialities. 

In progressive countries like England and America school 
broadcasts the young listeners informed about the facts and 
problems of life ina community. Talks on ‘Citizenship, Science 
and the Community’ ‘How things began’, Travel and Expeditions’, 


as an ally and not a substitute for the teacher. The radio can be 
used by the schools only if there are relayed many educational 
subjects. 
Films and Film-strips 

Films or film-strips provide the material on subject for which 
it is not easy to find a range of illustrations, such as the 
daily life of a nurse, a miner illustrating the past events and crea- 
ting a sense of historical continuity. ese days documentary 
films are making an immense contribution in helping the teaching 
of Social Studies. A film serves in two ways : (1) in introducing a 
topic for later discussion and (2) in giving additional information 
after a talk and discussion has taken place. Later is more bene- 
ficial as the teacher has already given before hand some brief indica- 
tion of points to see. Since the time of assimilation is needed, it 
is beneficial not to discuss the film immediately after seeing it. 
Sometime should be given to grasp the content of the film in an 
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objective and comprehensive manner. Discussion, therefore, should 
take place after sometime. 


It has been found by research that there is fiftyfive percent 
more gain in learning through films than learnt otherwise. Their 
retention value is enormous, specially in the case of children of low 
ability, because the films present the material vividly, with action, 
continuity and suspense. Besides providing motivation and exten- 
ding the range of experience, films clarify concepts and encourage 
further study. Discussion must follow after a film has been shown in 
order to enable the pupils to recall the facts and organise them 
logically to make them their own. 


A film-strip is a sequence of individual pictures. Each picture 
is called a frame. There is no motion and the projection is done. 
The advantage of film-strip over the motion picture is that a frame 
can remain on the screen as long as the teacher wishes it. It is 
easily manipulated and can be speeded up or slowed down at 


will. 
Diagrams and Charts 


Presenting data in a clear and interesting manner is an art 
attainable through diagrams, graphs and charts. Diagrams have a 
very important place in illuminating the various topics of Social 
Studies. They are self devised visual aids, which explain rather 
than represent. They are excellent devices for avoiding verbalism 
and are useful aids for use by the laconic child. To devise one’s 
own diagram is an educative experience of great importance. One 
should always devise his own instead of looking at someone else’s. 
Through these devices one learns to express ideas about a topic 
with commendable brevity and explicitness. It is out of this nece- 
ssity that one summarises his material and provides a useful exer- 
cise in estimating the value and significance of particular points. 


A diagram remains more clearly and vividly in the memory 
than a written varrative. Information imparted through diagram- 
matic method is simpler, interesting and more easily revised. More 
ground can be covered through this means than through verbal 
descriptions. Diagrams engender more pride on the part of the pupil 
who has drawn them. A good diagram should be atractive to look 
at and should communicate facts accurately and in an intelligent 
manner. If there is well balanced distribution of the work over 
the paper, the diagram is bound to be attractive. The work should 
not be crowded on the paper by cramping the words. Spacing 
should be even and instead of long explanations chart sentences of 
brief statements or challenging questions are more effective. The 
students should not only learn how to interpret graphs and dia- 
grams they should also know how to construct them. 


Similarly charts also facilitate explanations. Complicated facts 
and relationships are very easily comprehended through this device, 
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provided they are prepared on cooperative bases of the teaeher and 
the taught. 


Newspapers and magazines (Study of Current Events) 


The school will be failing in its objective if it does not enable 
the pupils to realise and understand the major current problems of 
the nation and the worlc, The future citizens must not only know 
the demcratic principles and practise them but should also know the 
changing factors in the democratic process. An interest in the 
present day life is most desirable at the secondary stage of educa- 
tion. This interest can be promoted by encouraging the children 
to read newspapers and magazines and thus keep themselves well 
informed of the occurrences in the world in which they live. These 
current events will not only vitalise the teaching of Social Studies 
but will make it functional. Themes of Social Studies are spot- 
lighted by current events. An ever-lasting and intelligent desire 
in a boy or a girl should be to keep himself or herself in touch with 
the day-to-day events. This desire would be very helpful to them 
after they have left the school. Newspapers and magazines will 
become a very useful leisure time activity of theirs. They should 
be taught to evaluate critically the news and views appearing in 
the paper and periodicals, so that they may be able to distinguish 
the authentic from the biased and vice versa. 


One period a week must be devoted tothe study of current 
affairs to creat a genuine interest of the students in the newspaper. 
Children may be asked to keep a News Dairy. Current events 
froma background for a complete study of any aspect of life— 
political, economic, social and cultural. For example. the children 
have come accross a news: ‘General Elections in Feburary, 1967’. 
Now this can serve as introduction to the study of Indian Constitu- 
tion. Similarly if they have come across a news: ‘Supreme 
Court sets side a decision of the Panjab Government’, the children 
can be well initiated into the study of judicial system in our country 
and the supremacy of the judiciary over the executive. In the like 
manner the Bhoodan Movement, launched these days might interest 
the children to know social economic problems. Current events 
are eminently teachable as they are of topical interest, having bear- 
ing on our present day problems. Construction ofa news factory, 
visit of a foreign celebrity, a strike at a place end even the weather 
reports have great importance in our lives. 


The study of current affairs broadens the outlook, vitalizes 
citizenship and promotes understanding of demccratic process. 
Current events are illustrations to clarify the realities described in 
the text-books. They serve as a very good motivation for searching 
the known from the known and the unfamiliar from the familiar, 
Children remain in touch with ‘Social Studies material in the mak- 
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ing’. They are trained for community and world citizenship 
by appreciating the interdependence of people and nations. 


Unless the teacher is himself Keeping abreast with the current 
affairs, he can not expect his pupils to take interest in newspapers. 


accurately, 
Resource visitors 


Indian teachers generally complain that they don’t have enough 
financial resources to undertake educational excursions. Besides 


man of the Local body, local Police Official, Bank Manager, Post 
Master or any other interesting person. All these person can 
explain the “why and wherefore’ of their jobs and thus would en- 
lighten the children studying in the scho «l, They would be most 
willing cooperators in extending the knowledge of children, 


Publishing the Social Studies magazine in the Manuscript or 
printed form would certainly motivate the children to go round the 
locality, to collect the news about the crops, markets, sport amuse- 
ments etc, Social problems like beggary, evil customs, drinking, 


Histrionics 


Histrionics include dramas, plays, pageants, pantomimes, 
tableaux, mock Performance (of Parliament, Court etc.), saloloqu- 
lesetc. Indian literature does not have the dearth of ready made 
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historionics which throw a flood light on the various phases of 
Social Studies. Many phases of the past and present life can be 
enacted. Original plays furnish rich experiences for children, provi- 
ded the children write the dialogue, prepare costumes, and select the 
material. Students will show resourcefulness, enthusiasm and exci- 
tement for action. Through histronics children learn the customs, 
costumes and mannerism of a particular period in the evolutionary 
life and environment of man. But histrionics should not be employed 
frequently otherwise they will lose all their charm and interest, 


Globe 


The globe gives a more accurate representation of the earth 
surface than can be shown on a flat map. It is very helpful in giving 
correct concept about Arctic and Antarctic circles, axis, hemis- 
pheres, latitude, longitude, meridian, prime meridian and pole. 
The children get very clear ideas of the direction, the relative areas 
of land and water, the number, size and shape of continents and 
also learn the function of the equator, and the international date 
line. Phenomena of seasons and rotation are best explained throu- 
gh this medium. Frequent use of the globe will reveal to the 
children the inadequacies of other maps. Relationship of different 
parts of the world is revealed correctly. 


Museum 


Having a Social Studies museum is giving a great insight to 
to the children, who ate eager collectors. Their collecting instincts 
must be capitalised to vitalise the teaching of the subject. A 
museum can have models of various projects underway in the coun- 
try. Charts showing the evolution of some aspects of life, for ex- 
ample, means of transport and communication can decorate the 
museum gallery. Pictures, maps, stamps, coins and several other 
articles can be collected with the help of the children. Exhibits 
should be labelled and beautifully arranged to give incentive to the 
children for seeing them. Properly guided and motivated, children 
will produce enough objects to form a good museum and also they 
will have a very useful leisure-time activity. 


Maps and Pictures 


Imagination motivated by maps and picture gives more know- 
ledge than the printed word or an oral lecture. Each map and pic- 
ture has its own value, provided it is significant, clear and attrac- 
tive. They bring into sharp focus relevant facts. Maps present 
condensed information of areas too large to be viewed or compre- 
hended directly. They show numerous relationships and thus give 
a vivid comprehension. Map reading is a special skill and unless 
the teacher, gives careful instruction and extensive practice, the 
child cannot be expected to make an intelligent use of the map. A 
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person who knows how to read them, to him they reveal a great 
variety and wealth of information. Children should have experi- 
ences with as many maps as are available but maps shown to them 
must be accurate and uptodate. 


Accurate, truthful and effective pictures illumine the subject. 
The pictures yield maximum value if the teacher has given instruc- 
tions about how to use them. 


Models 


Nothing can surpass reality. Butif it is not possible to have 
the real thing, idea must be given through models, which should 
give clear understanding of the original. If a model is a faithful 
representation of the reality, it will differ from the reality only in 
size. 


Library Facilities 


There are certain areas of desirable knowledge which are 
beyond the realm of direct experiences. Library facilities, therefore, 
are essential for the understanding of Social Studies. The library 
makes various appeals and satisfies many wants. Children’s curio- 
sity is aroused and satisfied. They pursue their own interests. It 
provides a very pleasant reading environment, provided the books 
are of the right type. The children, besides inculcating in them 
habit of browsing, develop wide and profitabie reading habits. 
Different text-books, some reference books, certain printed sour- 
ce material and important periodicals and newspapers should con- 
stitute the Social Studies library. This must cater for pupils of all 
levels of ability and should provide reading material in all areas of 
Social Studies. Unit-books and biographies of persons, who have 
made a significant contribution to the life and society of mankind, 
fiction and dramas, portraying various aspects of life be available 
in the library. The teacher, however, should introduce the students 
to the contents of the library before he expects them to profit by 
Its 
Fairs, Festivals and National Days 


Most important device for teaching Social Studies is the utili- 
zation of fairs, festivals and national days celebrated in India. 
Children are very eager to know their significance as holidays are 
observed in the schools. Observances of holidays in line of some 
great event or happening acquints the children with nice cultural 
heritage, the familiarity with which makes them appreciate that 
Birthdays or martyrdoms of our National heroes, who have contri- 
buted to the cause of freedom and uplift of our nation should be 
celebrated. This would enable the students to realise their duty 
towards the community. They will also realise how their com- 
munity has been served by a great men who have left noble ideas 
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for the posterity to follow. Festivals like Shivratri; Janamashtmi, 
Good Friday, Easter Day, Shab-i-Barat, Idul-Zuha etc. have re- 
ligious origin and giving a coherent idea about them is sure to 
elicit the appreciation of diverse religious beliefs and dogmas in 
India, thus preparing the children for a noble ideal of toleration 
and spirit of accommodation. There are cultural festivals like 
Rakhsha Bandhan celebrated almost in the whole of India. Such 
cultural festivals must be explained to give an insight to the 
children about our culture Days like Lohri and Vasant Panchmi 
indicate the change of season. Telling the children the significance 
of the Independence Day and the Republic Day wil inculate a sense 
of patriotism in them. Celebration of children’s day will enable 
them to realise their own charter of rights. Observance of Social 
Education Day will give them the magnitude of literacy in our 
country. Similarly; local fairs will unfold them to the local tradi- 
tions and local history. 

Having a Holiday is a great thrill for children. But this 
thrill must be heightened by explaining the significance of holday. 
Every holiday; except that of Sunday, can be made an interesting 
subject of a talk and a discussion either on the preceeding or on 
the following day of the holiday. 


When and How should the Audio Visual Material be used 


The audio visual mateirial must be used to fill the felt need 
and in the way which should help pupils to find out for themselves. 
This recognition of needs and devising of suitable activities are 
possible if the following principles are borne in mind. 


1. Planning in Advance: The teacher guiding the learning 
activities must arrange the material before hand. He must set up 
the apparatus and create learning situations. In presenting the 
material he should preserve the natural rhythm of a good lesson. 
The plan, however should be fiexible and amendable to change if 
circumstances so require it. 


2. Presentation of the Highest Order: In case of film-strips 
and slides the presentation should be such that it should enthuse 
the children to learn the skills for which that presentation has been 
arranged. They must be kept on the screen for the proper length 
of time. 


3. The Teacher must be prepared : Before presenting the 
films, film strips etc., the teacher must have himself seen those 
things so that he may be able to offer meaningful commentry, when 
asked for. 

4, Class must be prepared: Most important things is that 
the class should be motivated to derive the full benefit from the 
sensory material. Children must know what to look for, what to 
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be and how to doit. Their natural curiosity must be heightened 
and sustained by skilful preparation, 


out of time. At one time the class may be taken out to the com- 
munity to see an actual situation into the class-room in the form 
of a movie film. The appropriateness of the aid should be decided 
by the incidence of the lesson in hand. For example, if you have 
to teach about the working of the Post-office, the class in that case 
can be taken to the Post-office nearby. But if the Purpose is to 
give them the idea of how a letter reaches its destination by rail 
bus, steamer or aeroplane, then the limitations so Warrant that a 
motion picture on. “How our letter reaches our friends in different 
lands” would be most appropriate. The choice of the aid must be 
made in the light of the objectives of the lesson Due considera- 


thought of so that the learning resulting from it js significant, 


6. Follow-up-Work : Audio Visual aid should not be used 
as anend in themselves, They must be means towards further 
learning. They should not merely be means of entertainment but 
they should broaden the desirable understandings and build up 
useful concepts. They must be true aids and not novelties or inter- 
polations. They yield maximum benefit is the tongue and the pen 
follows what the eyes have seen and the ears have heard. Facts 
and ideas are marshalled and retained when they are written or 
expressed orally. Preparing charts, pictures and diagrams is not 
enough. The symbols must be expressed in verbal terms. 


never intended to make the business of teaching easier, Results 


then the desired outcomes will accrue, An aid or device should be 
resorted to in a deliberated an unhurried manner, Discussion and 
evaluation must follow immediately. It will be then that dry 
and dull lesson will be exciting and an interesting affair, 


UTILIZING COMMUNITY 
Bie oreo RESOURCES 


Recognise sense impression as the real foundation of all knowledge. 
—Pestalozzi 


All learning does not take place in the School. Much can be learnt 
outside the school in the community. The subject matter of Social 
Studies has emerged from the multiple environments of the commu- 
nity-life. Social Studies can, therefore, be profitably taught through 
community resources. The community provides many opportunity 
for identifying problems and observing social instructions and pro- 
cessess. It is in the community that children understand how things 
really work. For example, “Tea business” may be made real if the 
children see production, selling and transportation of tea. A talk 
with the owner of the tea factory will give them the idea of mana- 
gement. Similarly the children understand and appreciate govern- 
mental activities and service because they see and enjoy several of 
them in their daily lives. A municipality or a corporation becomes 
a part of children experiences as they talk to the chairman of the 
municipal committee or the mayor of the corporation. Their his- 
torical concept are deepened when they visit historical sites, monu- 
ments, museums and other places of historical significance. When 
the children are taken to visit the nation’s cultural gifts like parks, 
museums, libraries play, centres. national stadia, and Art galleries, 
they are filled with a sense of gratitude and admiration. It is here 
that an awareness will be born in them that they should utilize 
these community resources to their advantage. 


Varied Resources 


It is not possible to give an exhaustive and general list of 
what resources exist in a community. The existence of resources 
will naturally vary from community to community. There are co- 
mmunities which have rich and varied resources, There are others 
which suffers from limitations. A resourceful teacher and clever 
class can make the best use of limited resources. It will be well 
if the teacher helps the class to catalogue the available resources 
-before proceeding to study them. This cataloguing may be done 
under the following heads : 
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1. Places of Geographical Interest : Such as hill roads, fac- 
tories, mills, canals, centres of transport and communications, tele- 
phone exchange, railway junction, dock, airport, quary, mine, 
summer resort etc, 

2. Places of Historical Interest : Such as shrines. temples, 
monuments, public buildings old and new etc. 

3, Places of Cultural Interests : Such as museum, libraries, 
art gallery, newspaper plant, radio station, organisations like 
Y.M.C.A.,; ¥.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Photographer’s 
Studio, University etc. 

4. Places of Economic Interests : Such as centres of business, 
commerical firm, market, bank, brick-kiln, diary etc,; 


5. Experimental Sites: Places of national projects, agricul- 
tural stations, national scientific laboratories etc.; 


6. Government Establishments and Activities : Such as local 
self-government institutions, (panchayats, municipality, district 
board, cantonment board, corporation) police-station, fire station, 
water supply establishment, hospitals, clinics, welfare institution, 
court hovse etc.; 

7. Forms of Social Control : Such as folkways, customs, 
usages, practices, traditions, conventions rituals, mores, ceremonies 
etc. 

Method of Utilizing These Resources 


How to explore these resources in the important quesion ? 
Organised education should be a two-way traffic. Take the school 
to the community and bring the community to the school. 

Taking the School to the Community 

There is no substitute for actual observation. Unless the 
children are taken to the community, they cannot geta first hand 
knowledge about the activities and work of the community. Field 
trips and excursions, therefore, should form an integral part of 
Social Studies programme. They can be purposeful only if they 
are selected on the basis of a problem or topic in hand for study. 
A definite planning, proper organisation and careful supervision and 
execution are the first essentials of worthwhile field-trip or excur- 
sion. Before taking the children out, the objectives of going out 
must be established and discussed with the children. It will 
be better if they are suggested even guide questions, which they 
may put while approaching community leaders from whom they 
want valuable information about the various aspects of community 
life. If descriptive films are available on the sites to be visited, 
the children should be shown those in order to arouse their eager- 
ness. After the trip is over, follow up programme is most essen- 
tial. It may taken the form of reading books on the places obser- 
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ved, writing reports or descriptive accounts, preparing scrap books 
including photographs and snap shots taken and holding of panel 
or forum discussions. (To supplement this material on field trips 
and excursions. 


Undertaking the Surveys 


Senior students should be made interested in undertaking co- 
munity surveys. Under these they may study the past history, the 
present position, the economic conditions, the social institution, the 
customs, the traditions, the conventions, the rituals, the cerem- 
onies and even the folk-ways, folk songs and folk stories. In these 
may be included the problems of the community. The community 
does not give us an insgiht alone into its processes but it also pres- 
ent us the problems. A boy ora girl living in Delhi becomes awa- 
re of the traffic problem and tranport difficulties and is curious to 
know if the same problems comforts the people living in New York 
and London—the two bigggest cities of the world. A boy or girl, 
living in a small town, when sees the community faces with the sca- 
rcity of food naturally asks ‘how do the large towns meet their food 
problems ? Similarly problems of housing employment, taxes, see- 
urity etc., are so common-place problems that the children can see 
and appreciate. These surveys are not difficult, if the students ap- 
proach local experts, old residents, social workers etc. They can 
read various types of reports consult records and maps, seek inter- 
views with persons, visit places and even can depend upon their 
own observation. 


Bringing the Community to the School 


The community is brought to the school through films and reso- 
urce people, who are civic leaders in the various processions. Fil- 
ms showing the community engaged in multiple activities and persuit 
are very useful, specially when the factors like time, distance or ex- 
pense stand in the way of the school authorities for taking the chil- 
dren away from the school. 


Inviting a resource personal to the school to address the children 
is also valuable device for enabling the children to understand the 
community and its various phases. A municipal commissioner, for 
example, can explain his duties in relation to local government. A 
banker will furnish much practical knowledge in the domain of eco- 
nomics. Similarly an engineer, a doctor, an editor a merchant and 
a barrister may be called to explain their respective profession 
and how they contribute in enriching the life of the community. The 
children in this way, not only have the chance of meeting the repre- 
sentatives of different occupation, but also come to know the mult- 
iplicity of offering that the society has for the future obsorption of 
the growing citizens. Since the children remain in the familiar 
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surroundings of school, they feel more at ease and are tempted to 
put information-eliciting questions to various speakers without any 
mental reservation or shyness. In the modren world of contacts a 
school can avail of many such opportunities of bringing to school 
people who came from other cities, states and countries. Talks by 
such people will certainly broaden the mental horizon of children 
when they will give a bird’ s eye view of their city, sate or country. 


Another way of bringing the community to the school is thro- 
ugh parents’ participation in school activities. Parents can be 
asked to relate their life experiences to the children and thus inspire 
them to realise those values which have helped the parents to 
achieve success or avoid failures in life. They can tell even about 
their hobbies besides other phases of modern society. Children 
will show more respect for their parents and also the gulf between 
the school and the community willbe bridged. Parents, teachers 
and pupils meetings contribute immeasurably to the educational 
and mental growth of children. 


Advantages of Utilizing the Community Resources 


The increased importance of utilizing community resources 
cannot be denied. School is a Social agency and must, therefore, 
socialise the children by helping them to understand the com- 
munity resources not only results in the acquisition of information 
but that develops in children the ability to make accurate observa- 
tion of the surrounding environment. In their mind they evaluate 
their significance, An insight into the community life and activ- 
ities will prepare them for future life, when they will themselves 
become the part and parcel of the community and discharge such 
duties as are conducive to common welfare. History to such pupils, 
is something which is in the making. Geographical factors get 
meaning. The information, supplied to them in their books, be- 
comes functional when they see thing in operation and have a re- 
alistic understanding of the society and its processes. 


Children are stimulated to reading, writing, speaking, observ- 
ing and listening. They read community documents, speak or 
write what they observe and listen to community leaders. All this 
trains them for reflection and analysis. Intimate touch with the 
community creates in them a sense of belongingness. A realisa- 
tion dawns upon them that they have also an important part to 
play for advancing the well being of the community. 


Study-of community life enriches the Social Studies curri- 
culum because of the practical applications of cooperation, adjust- 
ment, respect for work and interdependence of man. In the com- 
munity life there is also a likehood of the existence of some evil 
trends (dishonesty, hypocrisy, favouritism, nepotism etc.) but 
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teacher’s singenuity and skill can help the children to avoid the 
influences of such areas of potential danger. Rather, the teacher 
should seek this opportunity in impressing upon the children that 
they are not only to study the community life, they have ultimately 
to guide it by fighting against these evil trends. In no case should 
the teacher make a plea for inaction or for keeping the child unin- 
formed about the actual conditions because of these areas of poten- 
tial danger. A wise and judicious study of community life is likely 
to produce pride in its past achievements and a reasonable degree of 
faith is its future possibilities. The skill and the scholarship of the 
teacher can produce these two. A careful teacher will not be 
found wanting in creating right attitudes. The role of the teacher 
is very important. Unless he has a thorough understanding and 
knowledge of the community resources he cannot integrate them 
into learning processes. It is his alertness that is fundamental 
to make the children alert about the processes of the com- 
munity. 

Conclusion 


Recognising the great value of community experiences for 
pupils a well planned programme of cooperation between the 
school and the community will enrich the learning of Social Studies, 
In the past we have neglected this aspect of education. It should no 
more be overlooked. Sound leadership and close cooperation of 
the school and the community are essential for understanding and 
appreciating the community resources. Youth benefit and develop 
through many experiences. The teacher must realise this and 
display initiative and resourcefulness to build community under- 
standing of the pupils. This will be the soundest foundation for 
preparing them to live in a community. 


TEN PLANNING THE LESSON 


__ The best part of a student’s training in the art of teaching cons 
sists not in listening to eloquent lecturers, but in preparing lesson, and 
in giving them, under the guidance and over sight of a skilled tutor— 

Any Wise Person At any Time. 


All the theoretical knowledge of education will come to 
nought if the teacher falls flat in the actual class-room situation. 
Planning the lesson in advance not only ensures the interest and 
the attention of children but also infuses confidence and firm stand 
to the teacher. While planning a lesson the following three things 
come under consideration. 


1. Conditioning factors. 
2. Formal preliminaries, 
3. Herbartian steps of procedure. 


Conditioning Factors 


A good lesson is conditioned by certain factors, the chief 
being the knowledge of the teacher. He must have a great com- 
mand on the content course of Social Studies. The unsatisfactory 
teaching of the subject is due to the fact that most of the teachers 
remain ignorant of the comprehensive character of content-matter. 
They never consult any book beyond the one which is a prescribed 
text or an ordinary poorly written small book. It is firmly believed 
that unless a Social Studies teacher is very well read, he cannot 
succeed in teaching this subject effectively. Another great factor 
is the availability of apparatus or illustrative material, which 
arouses interest, sustains interest and perpetuates interest. It is, 
therefore, essential that the teacher should tap all the resources 
that he can possibly have in the school. In majority of cases the 
schools do not have any illustrative material for teaching Social 
Studies, because the importance of having such material has not yet 
been very much recognised. But to look to school authorities 
entirely for the supply of illustrative material would show that the 
Social Studies teacher does not have any initiative or resourceful- 
ness in him, He must have an illustrative talent in him for produc- 
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ing chart, diagrams, graphs and pictures. A Social Studies teacher 
who cannot give symbolical representation to his verbal narration is 
not fit to take up this subject. 


Admittedly the children’s needs and capacities are very much 
different from those of adults. Just as an infant needs food as much 
as his parents need, but the infant’s digestive organs being imma- 
ture, adult food is unsuited for him, similarly what the teacher 
understands and knows cannot be assimilated by children. Itis, 
therefore, essential that the teacher must present all that he knows 
in a form suited to the needs and capacities of children. It is not 
an easy task, but the teacher has to bear in mind the gap that 
exists between his chronological and mental age and that of the 
children. 

_ _ The nature and amount of material to be presented and the 
diction in which it is presented should be according to the chrono- 
logical and mental age of children. For example, atopic such as 
“A loaf of bread” for a lesson to a primary class will require such 
fact as the growth and harvesting of wheat. Teacher’s explanation 
and narratives must be in words which should be within the com- 
prehensions of children. Words having real meaning should be 
used. They must be familiar. If the children have to puzzle over 
the meaning of words, they will lose the thought couched in 


those words. Exposition must be brief, clear and interesting. 


Formal Preliminaries 

Following preliminary information must be given at the begin- 
ning of the lesson-notes’ in order to give some idea about the lesson 
to the lecturer-supervisor or method teacher or the examiner who 
has to criticise, judge and evaluate the lesson, while it is being deli- 


vered to the class. 
Brief Notes of a Lesson 
on 

Teacher’s Roll No: 
Class and Average Age of Children : 
Subject : 
Topic : 
Children’s Previous Knowledge : 
Illustrative Material with the Teacher : 
Aims of the lesson : 

General——— 

Specific——— 
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Most of the above headings are self explanatory. Only a few 
words must be said about the Previous Knowledge. Illustrative 
Materials and Aims of the Lesson. Accurate idea about the pre- 
vious knowledge of the children is most essential for planning the 
lesson. It is not sufficient to know that the children have already 
read about “Tea Industry” or they learnt the ‘Physical Features 
of India.’ A deep probe into their standard of attainment must be 
had either by question the class or by having a detailed discussion 
with the class teacher, 


Similarly a teacher must be clear as to what illustrative 
materials he would use at the various occassions. The nature of 
picture, diagrams, maps models must be mentioned along with the 
occassion for their use during the progress of the lesson. School 
in India are very seriously handicapped on this count. Rarely do 
they have sufficient illustrative material for enriching the instruc- 
tions of Social Studies. The teacher, therefore, will have to depend 
upon his own resources and not look forward to the school too 
much for this kind of help. He must be willing to spend his 
own time and take pains in Preparing the illustrative material if he 
wishes his lesson to be as perfect as possible, 

Of the greatest importance is the aims of the lesson. The 
aims may be general and the aims may be specific. It is in the 
light of the aims thal the whole structure of the lesson has to be 
planned. In the general aims we include those plethora of aims 
which we set before us while embarking upon the teaching of any 
subject —say Languages, Literature, Social Studies and General 
Science. For example, in case of any lesson on Mathematics the 
general aim may be :— 

‘The train the children’s power of concentration essential for 
mathematical problems and to improve each child’s natural ability in 
manipulating figures.’ 


The specific aim may be : 
“To show the children how to multiply by factors.” 


Specific aims are closely associated with the topic or lesson 
in hand. They should be carefully formulated taking in view the 
subject-matter to be covered. For example, if a teacher wants to 
ele “How the Post-Office works” the aim of the lesson may 

(= 

To familiarise the children with the working and advantages of 

Post-Office. 


or 
(if it is once of the series dealing with means of transport and 
communication then the aim can be) 
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To familiarised the students with means of transport and com- 
munication with special reference to working of the Postal system. 


Herbartian Steps 


The next important things are the Herbartian steps, which 
supply the psychological plan of the lesson. The followers of 
Herbart, the first educator to apply psychology to education, have 
convincingly believed that each lesson can be divided into five 
clearly defined sections, Preparation, Presentation, Association, 
Application and Recapitulation. A few words on each of these 
steps will not be out of place. 


Preparation 

It may also be called introduction, but it is more than this. 
Its main function is to prepare the mind of children to receive new 
knowledge. By means of suita ble questions or through any other 
suitable introduction the expectations of children are raised. If 
the new lesson is in continuation of the previous one, then the pre- 
paration is facilitated as the teacher can ask questions on the pre- 
vious knowledge, making the answers of children the foundation 
for imparting new knowledge. It is not always necessary to begin 
continuing lesson by asking questions on the previous. The con- 
tinuing lesson can be introduced independent of any reference to 
the previous one. For example, if we have to teach about 
‘Ashoka’s Contribution to Indian Culture’, it can be introduced in 
two ways. We can ask questions about Chander Gupta Maurya 
and Bindusar and then bring them to listen to Ashoka’s contribu- 
tion. Another way of introducing the same topic can be a colloquy 
on “National Flag of Indian Union’’ and bring them down not 
Ashoka’s Contribution. The second alternative is independent of 
any previous knowledge. : 

When questions to prepare their mind are asked, children na- 
turally become curious as to why they are being asked questions on 
the material already read or already familiar. Ín order to satisfy 
their curiosity the purpose of doing all this must be told by ANNO- 
UNCING THE AIM OF THE LESSON in words like the following: 
‘This morning we shall understand Ashoka and his contribution to 
Indian civilization and culture.” Statement of aim will give direc- 
ction to the efforts of the pupils. 

This first step of preparation is very important both from the 
point of view of the teacher as well as the pupils. It requires a lot 
of ingenuity, imagination and command on the subject matter on the 
part of the teacher. A striking introduction is sure to evoke the 
whole personality of the child. Half the battle of the teaching 
lesson is won when a suitable introduction has been thought of, 
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The test of suitability are the children. If, after the introduction, 
they have become eager and excited to know the new knowledge, 
the ‘introduction‘ is successful. If their ‘interest, and ‘attention’ 
have been focussed, the ‘‘preparation” is successful. The teacher 
will have a smooth sail with the lesson when children’s attention 
has been secured. 


It may be asked how much time should be devoted to this 
‘first step’. This depends upon the topicin hand, previous attain- 
ment and outlook of the class and upon the skill an experience of 
the teacher. A sound preparation may take a couple of minutes, 
A difficult topic may take longer and an easy one may be inroduced 
simply by announcing the aim comprehensively. It, is however, 
certain that new knowledge should be built upon insecure and weak 
foundations. Otherwise, the knowledge will have to rebuilt both 
at the cost of teacher’ s time and energy and pupils time and efforts, 


Presentation 


Under this Harbartian step new matter has to be given to the chi- 
Idren The matter must be developed in an orderly sequence, which 
may take the form of a ‘stage’ or a ‘section’. In the notes of lesson 
each one of the stages or sections can be summarised in a separate 
paragraph, wherein it should also be indicated the way in which the 
teacher proposes to deal with this section. This ‘way’ may be ques- 
tioning, ‘exposition’ ‘explanation’, ‘the use of verbal illustration’, re- 
ference to maps or pictures or diagrams,or drawing on the black 
board. Some of masters of methods have suggested that the presen- 
tation step should be written into two columns, In the left hand 
coulmns should be written the subject matter and in the right hand 
column there should be a mention of method or way or means of 
imparting the subject matter .This point is illustrated in the illust- 
rative lesson given at the end of the chapter. - 


It will be well if each stage or section is tested by means of 
questions,so that the teacher should get an idea that the stage or 
section has been mastered and that the children are ready for the 
next stage or section. 


Association 


This is very simple step, usually omitted by the students in our 
training colleges. The purposes of this step is to enable the child- 
ren to see that the new knowledge imparted from and integral part 
of the knowledge already attained by them in that subject. A lesson 
is just small part of whole range of the subject. This part could not 
contradict what has already been learnt by the children in that sub- 
ject. If it contradicts then the lesson is failure, which may be ad- 
mitted as due to some wrong planning and thinking on the ! part of 
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the teacher. If the planning is sound and thinking is correct, the 
new lesson will direct the pupil’s' mental activity in such a manner 
that the new matter will be linked with the old. The‘ child will 
have the realisation that the ‘new lesson’ is another important 
‘slice’, ‘part’ or ‘link’ to understand the whole subject, 


This ‘linkage’ or ‘association’ can be sought bya number of 
well thought out questions put by the teacher to the class. The 
answer to these questions have not to be supplied by the teacher. 
It is the work of the pupils. Their mental activity should be so 
aroused that they must associate, synthesize, formulate. or gener- 
alise. The teacher should only guide and stimulate. For example, 
if the teacher has taught the class the working and advantages of 
post-office as one the series of lesson on “Means of Transport and 
Communication”, it is for the pupil to realise that post office is one 
of the means of communicating ideas to people far and near. They 
must see this in whole perspective of ‘means of transport and com- 
munication’ and ultimately in the whole perspective of Social 
Studies. 


The “Association Step” is very important as it enables the 
child to create something new from the old with additional informa- 
tion supplied by the teacher. 


Application 


There is a tendency to take the application and Recapitulation 
steps together. This is due to the fact that while scientific subjects 
the two steps can be separated in a clearly defined manner, in 
humanities rarely the question of application arises. In sciences 
the formulas arrived at or generalisations reached are further 
applied in more examples or experiments to verify and establish the 
truth. In humanities the application step can take the form of ask- 
ing the children to make a map, or write an essay or prepare a 
graph or draw a diagram, representing symbolically what has been 
conveyed verbally. Here, there does not arise much the question of 
verify the truths arrived at during the lesson. 


The Application step is, however, very important as the know- 
ledge gained remains half-way house if it is not applied. For 
example for a rule or a formula in mathematics will never be clear 
and become child’s own, unless he applies it in solving further ex- 
cercises based on that. This step requires good deal of care and 
thought on the part of the teacher, who must set exrcises which 
compel the child to apply the knowledge gained. It gives Teality 
and concreteness to the formulations and generalisations. It is after 
application that the children can claim the knowledge as their own. 
Without application the knowledge will remain ‘empty words’ to 
be crammed for the examination purpose, The step ensures whether 
the children have clearly understood the matter given to them or 
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not. Teacher's exercises under the Application Step should’ so 
stimulate the children that they are tempted to make their own 
applications. 

Recapitulation 


The last step in the lesson is recapitulation. Under it we 
Survey the field covered in a very brief and pithy manner. Since’ 
the lesson has lasted for forty minutes or little less, a few minutes 
should not be grudged in recapitulating what has been talked over. 
All the major points can be marshalled so that the children go clear- 
headed That will help them in the future recall. The recapitula- 
tion may take any one of the following forms. 


1. The teacher may ask the children in relays to summarise 
the field covered, 


2. By questioning the class he may obtain statements which 
oe adequately summarise the points of the lesson in logical 

rder, 

These are possible only when the children have followed the 
lesson in sequence and understood and mastered the point discussed. 
Recapitulation tents to make the studies efficient and gives the 
children increased mastery of material. 


Black-Board Work 


This section of the chapter will remain incomplete if we do 
not talk of the role of the black board in a lesson. Of all the tools 
and aids of the teacher black-board is the most handy and most 
valuable. A legible and visible black-board work in the form of 
sketches, diagrams, graphs etc, indispensable for vitalizing the ins- 
truction, especially in Social Studies, Similarly a black board 
Summary developed with the cooperations of the class during the 
progress of the lesson is extremely profitable to the children. Its 
general character should be in the mind of the teacher and better 
still if in his notes of his lesson the tentative draft the black: board 
summary is also included. Of course this draft should not be 
followed rigidly but its general outlines must not be violated. The 
summary must contain all the important points, which should 
appear as a single whole producing a single effect on the pupils. 
Effective use of black-board is an evidence of efficient teaching. 
A teacher, who does not use it will remain severely handicapped. 
His students will remain dissatisfied. An assiduous practice in its 
use is most essential, if the teacher wants to be successful and 
popular. 


All that has been said above might appear platitudinous. It 
may be thought that this restricts the freedom of the teacher. Free- 
dom to the class-teacher is most essential but it should come 
through the ‘‘mastery is of a severe discipline”, when the teacher is 
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in a position to decide what essential and what is superficial. Freedom 

should not-be interpreted is ‘license’ or ‘laxity and slovenliness’. 

Under the garb of so-called freedom the teacher refuse to think and 

plan. Economy of method and planning will automatically come , 
through experience and through a thorough understanding of educa- 

tional processes. - It is then that the right type of freedom will be 

enjoyed by teacher. s 


Illustrative Lesson Plan 


An ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory. Although 
there are no standarised notes of lesson, it may help you to have 
some pattern of lesson notes before you. Given beléw are some 
specimens,which may not strictly be taken as finished models. We 
` must recognise that there are certain general principles of teaching. 
We also know that each teacher teaches in his own way and that 
each pupil learns in his own way. 


LESSON PLAN No. I- 


Brief Notes of Lesson 
on 
National Movement in India 

Teacher’s Roll No. r 
Class and Age groups of Children— IX Class, 14-16 years. 
Subject : Social Studies ‘ 
Topic: History National Movement in India 
Children’s Assumed Knowledge : . Children know that they are the 
citizens of a free country, having National Flag, National Anthem, 
National Language and National Culture. 

Illustrative Material with the Teacher: 

1 A map of the main centres of activity and agitation, 

2 A time-line of the important events and their dates. 

3 An album of the photograph of important national 
leaders. 

Objectives: General: 1. To enable the children to realise 
how a long struggle with foreign rulers brought freedom of India. 

2. To familiarise the children with the contribution of self- 
sacrificing national leaders. 

3. To develop in them a sense of pride in national achieve- 
ments and progress and thus infuse in them 

Specific Objective : the value and importance of national 
emotional integration To teach the history of National Movement in 
India. 
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Preparation or Introduction 


The mind of the children will be prepared by referring to 
first line of the national anthem and by showing them the national 
flag and then asking them : 

1. When did India win freedom ? 


2. Name two or three persons who were chiefly responsible 

for winning freedom ? 
.__,.3: What does each of the three colours in the National Flag 

signify ? 

4. Give the substance of the National Song. The answers 
to those questions will be educed from the children, the teacher 

elping them wherever they falter or give unsatisfactory answer. 

With this background, the teacher will tell them that freedom in 
India was won after a long course of peaceful non-violent struggle 
and will announce his aim. 
Announcement of the Aim 

Today we shall study the various phase through which our 
National Movement passed. 
Presentation 

While presenting the new subject matter, the following general 
points will be kept in view. 

1, The lesson will be conducted in the language of the 
class, 

2. The ‘law of absorption and reflection’ will be observed 
by means of sectional revision, 

3. Black-board summary will be developed with the co- 
Operation of the class during the progress of the lesson. 

4. Since the National Movement had five phases, the lesson 
will be divided into following five sections, 

(a) upto 1885 

(b) From 1885 to 1905 

(c) From 1905 to 1919 

(d) From 1919 to 1939 

(e) From 1939 to 1947 


Step I 


Matter 
Taking up the first phase, 
the teacher will tell them how 
the socio-economic changes and 
the educational and cultural 
renaissance in the Wake of 


Method 
The teacher will demonstrate 
with the help of the map how 
the British went on annexing 
territory after territory, and 
what changes they brought 
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; Matter 
British Rule in India created 
national consciousness. Through 
English education came the 
liberal ideas of the West, 
influencing a few people first 
but filtering down to larger 
population. Quite naturally 
love of freedom was aroused. 
This gave birth to two funda- 
mental realisations, namely, the 
unity of India as a whole and 
the right of her people to rule 
themselves, The religious and 
social reformers like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidya Sagar, Dyannand Saras- 
wati, Ramakrishna Paramhans 
and Vivekanand exhorted the 
people to realise the greatness 
and the richness of the India 
of the past. They taught Indians 
self-confidence and trust in their 
own strength the leaders of the 
Movement into contact with the 
developing political ideas of the 
West and the stirring history of 
the western nationalistic move- 
ments which inspired them to 
make efforts for their own 
liberty. Engish provided them a 
common medium of communi- 
cation and common plat-form. 

The teacher will tell that the 
white Indians were smarting 
under economic exploitation of 
their country, England was 
growing prosperous at the cost 
of India. Consequently, a desire 
grew to get rid of the 
foreigners, 

A chain of helpful events 
happened to create national 
nes among the Indians. 
ai 1828 an Academic Associa- 
ion was established which dis- 
cussed even political issues. In 
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Method 
about in the educational system 
of the country. The Children 


will be told that indigenous 
industries were replied by 
modern industries. There was a 


remarkable outburst of intellec- 
tual activity in India and a 
radical transformation in her 
social and’ religious and social 
ideas, India passed from the 
‘Medieval’ to the ‘Modern’ Age. 
To stimulate the interest of his 
pupils, the teacher will describe 
the characteristics of medieval 
age and the modern age. 

The teacher will identify in 
brief, all these great persons 
with the work that they did to 
lift India morass of ignorance. 

To sustain the interest of 
pupils, the teacher will ask the 
following questions. 

1. What social reforms were 


brought about by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and Swami Daya- 
nand? 

2. How did the Indians 
regain their confidence and 
pride? 
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Matter 

1838 was set up the Society for 
the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge. The Bengal British 
India Society was founded in 
1843. This Society studied the 
conditions of the people. In 
1851 a British India Association 
came into existence. In Western 
India the Bombay Association 
was founded to ascertain the 
wants of people, to suggest to 
the authorities measures to 
advance public welfare to pres- 
surise the authorities in India 
and England for the removal of 
existing evils and the introduc- 
tion of the measures of general 
interest. In 1853, the Madras 
Native Association was set up 
to ventilate the grievances and 
the wants of the inhabitants of 
the presidency. “In 1857 came 
the uprising of the Military. 


The teacher will then refer to 
the Lytton’s notorious Verna- 
cular Press Act of 1878, enhanc- 
ing of taxes such as salt-tax and 
the questions of Indian’ entry 
into Civil Service, Local Self 
Government and equality of 
Indians and Europeans before 
the law. 
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Method 
The teacher will explain how 
the formation of all these led to 
the growth of national conscious- 
ness in India in the nineteenth 
century:— 


Very briefly the teacher will 
refer to the courses and effects 
of the Mutuny of 1857 and will 
tell the children as to why this 
came to be later known as the 
first War of Independence. 

The teacher will illustrate 
how the Press Act curtailed the 
freedom of expression, how in 
1876 the age of admission to 
Civil Service Examination was 
reduced to 19 and though an 
Act was passed empowering 
the Governor General to 
nominate Indians to Civil 
Service in 1870, nothing was 
done and Lord Lytton actually 
proposed to close the service 
to Indians. Many associations 
were formed to protest against 
these happenings and news- 
paper like Amrit Bazar Patrika 
and the Hindu founded during 
this period led to the growth 
of organised public opinion in 
India. 
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Step II 
The second phase of the national movement that is from 1885 


to 1905 will be taken up. 


Matter 

Indian National Congress was 
established on the 28th Decem- 
ber in 1885 by Hume to provide 
a single common platform to all 
the Indians to struggle for their 
rights, to secure reforms and a 
greater share in the governance 
of the country. 


At the beginning, the Govern- 
ment looked upon the Congress 
with favour as they thought that 
Indians should have a safe cons- 
titutional outlet for their 
grievances, 


Method 


The teacher will tell that 
from 1885 to 1905, the policy 
of the Indian National Congress 
was (a) Criticising government 

licies with moderation (b) 

yalty to the Throne (c) un- 
bounded faith in the liberalism 
and sense of justice of the British 
and rousing their consciousness 
to the inherent justice in the 
Indians’ demands. 

The teacher will tell them that 
the Congress during these 20 
years was in the hands of 
leaders like Dadabbai Naroji, 
Surendranath Banerjee and 
Ferozeshah Mehta whose 
method was to bring pressure 
upon the Government by orga- 
nising public opinion both in 
India and England, constitu- 
tional agitation, submitting of 
petitions and rousing the poli- 


tical consciousness of the 
people. 
Step III 


The third phase of Bal, Lal and Pal from 1905 to 1919 will be 


taken up. 
Matter 


The teacher will tell the pupils 
that the luke-warm attitude of 
congress towards the claiming of 
the right of freedom was not 
taken by the younger generation 
which was led by Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bipin 
Chander Paul. This trio raised 
the slogan that ‘‘Swaraj is my 


Method 
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Matter 


birth right and I shall have it’. 


“Bande Matram’”—a national 
song by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee became the inspiration 
of renas-cent India. 


A further impetus to the 
freedom movement was given by 
Lord Curzon’s unpopular measu- 
re of partitioning of Bengal in 
1905. The Bengalis openly 
defied the Government, bycotted 
the British goods, set afoot the 

‚movement for use of swadeshi 
goods. There was raised a cry 
for national education. The 
Congress in 1906 declared Swaraj 
as its goal. The Government 
launched an compaign of repres- 
sion, but could not check the 
Nationalist Movement. On the 
contrary terrorist movement 
started throughout the country. 


The teacher will refer to an 
unfortunate cleavage among the 
Hindus and Muslims, as a result 
of which Sir Sayyad Ahmad 
founded in 1907 the All India 
Muslim League to safeguard the 
interests of the Muslims. 
Similarly Hindu Mahasabha was 
founded in 1907. 

As a result of Hindu:Muslim 
disunity, the | Morley-Minto 
Reforms of 1909 introduced the 
system of Communal Represent- 
ation. 


When the First World War 
(1914 -1918) broke out, Tilak 
and Annie Besant started their 
Home Rule Movement. 

The congress by the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916 tried to come to 
an agreement with the Muslim 
League. 


Method 
The full significance and the 
complete meaning of the national 
anthem-Bande Matram-will be 
explained after the class has sung 
it in chorus. 


The teacher will tell the 
pupils how people take Aurbindo 
Ghosh and Savarkar encouraged 
terrorist movement. 


The teacher will tell the pupils 
how communal political parties 
gave a set back to the National- 


“jst Movement in India. 


The teacher will explain the 
meaning and perniceous influ- 
ances of Communal Represent- 
ation by taking a concrete 
instance. 


Life and the career of the 
two leaders will be told to high- 
light their service to the country. ° 


Some of the provisions of 
Lucknow Pact will be referred to. 
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Matter 
It was at the stage that 
Mahatma Gandhi appeared on 
the Indian scene and started his 
first agitation in Champoran in 
Bihar. 


Method 


Step IV 


The crowded events between 1919 and 1939 will be taken up. 
The time line of important events and date will be displayed with a 
view to revise the knowledge gained by pupils with regard to the 
National Movement from its beginnings to 1919 and also giving 
them a glance over the event from 1919 onwards. 


Matter 


During the First World War 
India had collaborated with the 
British and expected some politi- 
cal concessions from them. 
Moreover, it was declared that 
the War was being fought for 
safeguarding Democracy. Also. 
Nationalism was being encour- 
aged in central and Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. In 
1917 the British Government 
promised that gradually India 
will be given a large measure of 
freedom. Unfortunately what 
happened on the concession of 
war was just the opposite of 
what was expected. Immediately 
after the war the Government 
came out with Rowlatt Bills and 
took repressive measures against 
the agitation that took place 
against the Bills. Martial Law 
was declared in the Punjab and 
ghastly tragedy of the Jallian- 
wala Bagh in Amritsar, on the 
13th of April. 1919. This sent 
convulsion to the whole of the 
country. 

Even the Muslims raised a 
voice against the British as they 
. wanted the British to change 
their policy towards Turkey. 


Method 


The teacher will mention a 
few provisions of the Rowlatt 
Act. He will explain the import 
of Martial Law and describe the 
touching scene of Jallianwala 
Bagh. 


The underlying meaning of 
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P Matter 
Mahatma Gandhi also supported 


the Muslim movement, known as 
“Khilafat”. 


The special session of Cong- 
Tess held at Calcutta in 1920 sup- 
ported the Non-Cooperation 
Movement sponsored by Maha- 
tma Gandhi. The non-coopera- 
tion movement took his form of 
surrender of titles, boycot of 
the Government educational in- 
stitutes, courts, councils and all 
foreign goods. 


_ Along with the non-coopera- 

tion movement, a constructive 
Programme comprising the re- 
vival of Khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, prohibition pro- 
motion of Hindu-Muslim unity 
and collection of money to build 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. A number 
of nationalist educational institu- 
tion were started. The move- 
ment became violent. When the 
Indians boycotted the Prince of 
Wales, the Government adopted 
repressive measures of indiscri- 
minate arrests and lathi charge, 
When at Chauri Chaura in U.P., 
violence broke out and some 
police personnel were burnt alive 
Mahatma withdrew the move- 
ment. The national consciouss- 
ness was, however, aroused. In 
1928 the No tax Satyagraha 
Started at  Bardoli. Earlier 
schism had occurred in the 
Congress and Swarajist Party was 
founded by Moti Lal Nehru, who 
was in favour of entering the 
council, 


The Simon Commission of 
1927 to report on constitutional 
reforms in India was boycotted 


Method 
Khilafat” will be briefly ex- 
plained. 


The teacher will differentiate 
between the titles conferred by 
the British and the titles conferr- 
ed by the President now a days. 


Moti Lal Nehru will be identi- 
fied as the father of Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehru, a dynamic 
and patriotic son of a dynamic 
and patriotic father, 


How Lala Lajpat Rai, the 
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Matter 


by the Indians who wanted to 
draft their own constitution. The 
All Parties Conference which 
met in Lucknow in 1928 adopted 
the Nehru Report with regard to 
the national goal of India. Till 
then Muslims were with the 
Congress but thence they drifted 
away under the leadership of 


Mr. Mohd.. Ali Jinhah, the 
founder of Pakistan. 
The Congress session of 


Lahore in 1929 under the presi- 
dentship of Pandit Jawahar Lal 
Nehru declared ‘‘complete inde- 
pendence” as the Indian goal. 
The tri-colour flag of Indian In- 
dependence was unfurled on the 
banks of river Ravi. Independ- 
ence Day was celebrated all over 
India on the 26th January, 1930. 


The Civil Disobedience Moves 
ment was started on the 12th of 
March 1930. Mahatma Gandhi 
began his famous march to 
Dandi to break the Salt Law on 
6th April, Repressive measures, 
arrests, lathi-charges, firings and 
confiscations of property ensued. 
The British Government con- 
vened Round Table Conference 
at London. ít was at first boy- 
cotted by the Congress but after 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of March 
1931 Gandhiji attended the con- 
ference. The conference could 
not come to an agreement. Mah- 
atma Gandhi was arrested when 
he reached back India. A second 
round of Civil Disobedience 
Movement started. Terror was 
let loose. The Movement be- 
came active in U. P. and the 
Punjab. The _ terrorists raided 
Government offices, railways and 
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Method . 


valiant son of Punjab became 
the victim will be told. | 


The teacher will link the Re. 
public day in our country as 
originating from that event. 


“Dandi” will be located on 
the map and frequent references 
will be made to the time-line 
showing the dates of the main 
events. 


The significance of “Round 
Table Conference” will be ex- 
plained. 


For arousing the interest of 
children, the teacher will refer to 
the life story of Bhagat Singh 
and how the patriot is remem- 
bered these days. 
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Matter Method 


attempted murder of white 
officials Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades threw a bomb in the 
Assembly to register protest. 

In the meantime in Muslim 
League became active in 1936. 
When the Government of India 
Act of 1935 was promulgated, 
the Congress agreed to form 
ministries in the provinces where 
it enjoyed majority. As a 
result of rift in the Congress, 
Subash Bose, left the Congress 
in 1939, That year the Second 
World War broke out and since 
India was made to enter the War 
without being consulted, the 
Congress resigned from the 
ministries, 

Step V 


The last phase of the Nationalist Movement, which started 
with non-cooperation with the Bristish on the participation of 
Indians in the Second World War, reached the climax in the 
“Quit-India” movement of 1942 and ended with the attainment 
of Freedom will be taken up in the last step. 


Matter Method 
The British wanted to nego- 
tiate with the congress for 
participation in the War but the 
situation was complicated by 
the emergence of the Muslim 
League as a strong third party. 
The Cripps Mission failed in 
1942, the congress started the 
“Quit-India” movement. ‘Do 
or die” slogan was responded 
by the people. An unpreceden- 
ted wave of violence broke out 
on a large scale after the arrest 
of leaders. By then the spirit of 
revolt had spread also to the 
Army. A chunk of Armed 
Forces revolted under the 
leadership of Netaji Subhash The teacher will refer to 
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Matter Method 
Chandra Bose. He inaugurated many patriotic songs, used to 
the Government of Free India at be sung by the Azad-Hind Fauj 
Singapore and in 1943 his Azad with their slogan of ‘Delhi 
Hind Fauj or the Indian Chalo”. 
National Army advanced up to 
the very frontiers of Eastern 
India. 
The revolt of the Armed 

Forces and political climate in 
India convinced the British that 
they could not hold India in 
bondage any longer and they 
decided to quit India on the 15th 
August, 1947. 
Recapitulation 

In order to test whether the subject-matter imparted above 
has been driven home the students or not, following questions will 
be put. 

1. Can we call the Military Revolt of 1857 as the first War 
of Independence ? Give facts in support of your answer. 

2. Mention five factors which led to the growth of national 
consciousness in India. 


3. When and how was the Indian National Congress was 
founded? Write on your note-books the names of ten national 
leaders; who took prominent part in the Indian Nationalist Move- 


ment. 
Application and Evaluation 

I. The pupils will be asked to collect postal stamps on 
national leaders as brought out by the Postal department. 

2. A pageant may be organised in which pupils play different 


roles. 
3. The pupils will be asked to mention against each event 
in column 2 the correct year from column 1. 


Column 1 Column 2 
1916 Foundation of the Congress—— 
1885 Quit-India Movement —— 

1920 Dandi March—— 

1929 Non-Cooperation Movement —-— 


1930 Declaration of Complete Independence —— 
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1942 Foundation of All India Hindu Mahasabha—— 

ae Foundation of the Muslim League—— 

1 

(Proper Dismissal of the class) 
Black Board Work 

During the progress of the lesson and with the cooperation 
of the class, the Black-board summary will be attempted in the 
chronological order of the various events of the Nationalist Move- 
ment. 

1. In the first half the nineteenth century took place many 
social, economic and religious changes. 

2. Leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Dayanand Saraswati, Ramakrishana Paramhans, Swami 
Vivekanand etc. inspired national consciousness. 

3. 1828—Foundation of Academic Association to discuss 
political issues. 

4. 1838—Came into existence the Society for the Acquisition 
of General Knowledge. 

5. 1843—Bengal British India Society established to study 
the conditions of the people. 

6. 1853—The Madras Native Association was set up to 
yentilate the grievances and the wants of the natives. 

1857~ Military Mutiny or the first War of Independence. 

1878—Notorious Vernacular Press Act 

1885—Indian National Congress established 

1905—Partition of Bengal 

1907~— Foundation of Muslim League and Hindu Mahasabha 
in Punjab 

1909- Morley-Minto Reforms 

1914-1918—First World War 

1916—Lucknow Pact 

1917—The British promised to introduce large measures of 
freedom in India 

1919—Jallianwala Bagh tragedy 

1927— Simon Commission in India 

1928— The All Parties Conference in Lucknow to adopt Nehru 
Report 

1929— Complete independence declared 

26th January, 1930—First Independence Day celebrated 

12th March, 1930- Mahatma Gandhi’s Dandi March 

1931—First Round Table Conference Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

1939— First World War Broke out Subhash Chandra Bose 
left Congress 

1942— Cripps Mission 

Quit-India Movement 


| 
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_ 1943— Movement of Azad-Hind-Fauj to the frontiers of 
India 


1947—India wins freedom. 


Lesson Plan No, 2 
Brief notes of a Lesson 
on 
Life Under the Mauryas 
Teacher’s Roll No.......c.-seee++ 
Class ahd Age-Group of Children......... IX; 14-16 yrs. 
Rolate e E E Social Studies 
..Life Under the Mauryas 
AIMES easan ..40 minutes 


Children’s Assumed Knowledge............-+++-+ Children are very 
familiar with the National Flag of Indian Unioa. 


Illustrative material with the Teacher......--+.++++ssserees 

(1) National Flag of Indian Union 

(2) Map of India showing the extent of Mauran Empire 

(3) A time-line showing the Duration of the Mauryan 
Empire. 

(4) An outline map of India. 

(5) Map of India showing the present administrative 
units. 


Aims of the Lesson 

General: 1. To explain human society as it has involved in 
various environments, physical, cultural, social 
economic and political. 

2. To enable the children to know their heritage. 

3. To create in them the realisation of how their 
forefathers contributed in the past for making 
them what they are at the present. 

Specific : To familiarise the children with the contribu- 
tion of the Mauryas as regards the political, 
social, cultural and economic life of the people 
living under them. 


Preparation of Introduction 
The mind of the children will be prepared by 
showing them the National Flag and by asking 
them the following questions. 
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i, What does each of the three colour in the flag 
signify ? 

2. What does the Chakra (or the wheel) in the 
middle signify ? 


3. From what or from whom this symbol (the 
Chakra or the wheel) has been adopted ? 


The answers to these questions will be educed from the class. 
The teacher will help only if the children are unable to give satis- 
factory answers. If the teacher is able to educe the answer to the 
third question that this symbol of the chakra (or the Wheel) has 
been adopted from Ashoka, he will at once explain that the Father 
of the Nation—Mahatma Gandhi-was greatly influenced Ashoka 
because of his peaceful reign and Missionary spirit intent on estab- 
lishing a welfare State. It was on his insistance that the symbol 
of Ashoka was adopted by the Constituent Assembly of India, while 
framing the Indian Constitution for Independent India. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the Indian Government to be motivated by Ashokan 
policy for running the Government of the country. The teacher 
will also explain that it was not Ashoka alone, who has made a 
lasting contribution in promoting the progress of India, but all the 
three great Mauryas—Chander Gupta, his son Bindusar and his 
grand son Ashoka—built an empire where people enjoyed peace and 
and prosperity. Explaining all this the teacher will announce the 
aim. 

Announcement of the Aim: Today we shall study the politi- 
cal, social cultural and economic life of the People under the 
Mauryas, 


Presentation 


While presenting the new subject-matter the following general 
points will be kept in view. 
1. The lesson will be conducted in the language of the class. 
2. The “law of absorption and reflection” will be observed by 
means of social revision. 
3. Black-board summary will be developed with the co-opera- 
tion of the class during the progress of the lesson. 
4. The lesson will be distributed into four sections of steps viz 
(a) Political Life under the Mauryas 
(b) Economic Life under the Mauryas 
(c) Social Life under the Mauryas 
(d) Cultural Life under the Mauryas 
5. The whole lesson will be correlated with the present political 
economic social and cultural life, 
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Step I 


Matter 


Taking up the first step regar- 
ding the political life under the 
Mauryas the teacher will tell 
them how the first king Chander 
Gupta Maurya carved out his 
own fortune from the confusion, 
following the death of Alexander 
the Great; how aided by his 
Guru and Counsellor Chanakya 
he became the monarch of 
Magdha and how he established 
his supremacy over the whole of 
Hindustan from the Indus to the 
Brahmputra and from the Hima- 
layas to the Vindhyas. It will 
be told that for the first time 
Hindustan was organised under 
one effective imperial authority. 
Not only that the children will 
also be told the foreign diplo- 
matic missions maintained at the 
Maurian Court. 


Dealing with the governance 
of the country the children will 
be told that the king was the 
fountain of all powers. Numer- 
ous departments at the centre 
regulated and controlled the acti- 
vities of the State. The most 
important departments were ace 
counts, revenue, mines, arsenal, 
customs and taxation, agriculture 
trade, navigation excise animal 
husbandry, and military. 


Referring to the provincial 
administration the teacher wil 
tell the four viceroyalties-Kalinga 
(capital Tosali) Avanti (capital 


Method 


The teacher will demonstrate 
the consolidation and extension 
of empire with the help of a map 
indicating the extent of Mauryan 
Empire and will also show the 
well known places at that 
time. The result of the consoli- 
dation will be shown by telling 
the children how Seleucus as a 
successful general of Alexander 
invaded India and was defeated, 
resulting in his accepting to offer 
the gift of a daughter and pro- 
vinces to west of Indus upto 
Kabul to the great Maurya. 
References to the extension of 
authority over the Deccan, as far 
down South as Mysore during 
the days of Bindusar and the war 
of Kalinga during the days of 
Ashoka will be made, Incident- 
ally the teacher will tell the 
children how the cainage of 
Kalinga meta morphised. Ashoka 
who subsequently embarked 
upon the conquest of hearts of 
people rather than lands of 
people. 

This point will be elucidated 
by referring to the present depart- 
ments of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Comparative study 
will stimulate the interest of the 


children. 


The division of the country 
into convenient administrative 
units will be traced from the 
Mauryan days down to the 
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Matter 
Ujjain) Uttar Path (Punjab etc. 
Capitai Taxila) Madhyadesha 


(capital Suvarngiri). The central- 
ly administered areas were Mag- 
dha and the Gangetic Valley, 
which were governed under the 
system of district officers. 


Describing the unity of the 
country, the teacher will point 
out the espionage system on 
which the power, of the State was 
built upon : Five different classes 
of spies —idlers, astrologers, pal- 
mists, ascetics, and professionals- 
will be described. Through these 
the king knew the state of the 
country as well as remained in 
touch with the public opinion 
regarding the king and his admi- 
nistration. 


Sectional Revision 
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Method 
States Reorganisation into the 
present administrative units 


brought into existence on the 
first November, 1956. The map 
showing the present adminis- 
trative units will be displayed to 
the class. 


In order to sustain the 
interest of children the teacher 
will tell the history of the es- 
pionage system from the time of 
vedas to the present system of 
C.I.D. The teacher will illus- 
trate how the public opinion on 
influenced the decisions of the 
kings. So much so that Sita was 
exiled by king Rama on account 
of public opinion. 


To revise the above following questions will be asked. 
1. How did the Mauryan kings exercise their authority ? 


2. Name the administrative 


provinces along with their 


capitals. 
Step II 
Matter Method 
Under this economic life un- The teacher will impress 


der the Mauryas will be taken up. 
The teacher will tell them that 
economic prosperity depended up- 
on good irrigation system, suffi- 
ciently developed means of com- 
munication and very well organi- 
sed industrial life. Sudershan 
lake at Girnar in the province of 
Kathiawad and the damming up 
the river by good walls of mason- 
ry shows the existence of fully 
staffed department of irrigation 
for major works such as mainte- 
nance of canals and reserviors. 
The teacher will explain how the 
present system of changing 


upon the children how the pro- 
gress of an agricultural country 
depended upon the irrigation 
system, thus referring to the 
attention devoted by the present 
Government to great irrigational 
projects A special reference to 
the multipurpose project of Bha- 
kra and Nangal will provide 
great interest to the children. 
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abiana (rate for irrigation-water) 
originates from the days of 
Mauryas. 


Illustrating the development 
of highways for inter-communica- 
tion the teacher will tell about 
the Great Royal Highways-the 
precursor of the Grand Trunk 
Road—which ran from the front- 
iers of the State to Taxila, thence 
to Jamuna and then passed via 
Kanauj to the town of Prayag. 
From Prayag it went to Patali- 
putra and thence to the mouth of 
Ganges. 


The imperial departments 
maintained ferries and erected 
milestones. Planting of trees 
and construction of inns was 
considered an act of religious 
merit. Mavitime navigation and 
river traffic were the special 
concern of the department of 
admirality. 

Similarly industrial life was 
highly developed through the 
guilds and unions of craftmen 
which enjoyed political and eco- 
nomic power and broke down 
the restrictions of caste. Craft- 
men enjoyed a high place in 
society. 


The remarkable development 
of economic life on account of 
the provision of ware-houses, 
godowns, and transport arrange- 
ments will bring the teacher to 
talk about the revenues of the 
State, which included land-tax, 
income from the working of 
mines and minerals, tax on trade, 
salt monopoly, customs and 
excise. The cultivator paid one 
sixth of his produce, the mer- 
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The Great Royal Highway 
and the places it connected will 
be entered in the outline map of 
India. 


_The teacher will explain the 
guilds and unions by mentioning 
guilds of ivory—workers, gold and 
silversmiths, weavers, carpenters, 

architects, metalworkers, engine- 
ers, gemcutters etc. 


Modern Chamber of commer- 
ce may be alluded to, 


Sources of income of the pre- 
sent Central and the State Gove- 
rnments will be referred to in 
order to creat interest among the 
children for their environment 
and in order to link the present 
with the past. It will be shown 
that the extra-ordinary character 
of the taxation system of the 
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Matter 


chant one-fourth of his profits. 
Licensing of gambling houses 
and liquor shops brought large 


Method 


Mauryas is not fundamentally 
different from what it exists in 
India today. 


revenues, 
Sectional Revision 
Following questions will be put to revise the above section: 


1. How was the economic life of the country under Mauryas 
organised? 

2.. What were the sources of income to the Government ? In 
what way are the present sources of the Central Govern- 
ment different from which they were during the days of 
the Mauryas ? 

Step III 


Description of the Social Life of the people under the Mauryas 
will form the third step. 


Matter 


The teacher would explain 
that though the people were watch- 
ed and reported upon by the spies 
of the Mauryan Emperor, the 
normal social life of the people 


Method 


was not interfered with. Espion- 
age system was there to keep the 
King informed of public opinion 
and to ensure security. 


Pointing to the growth of 
towns like Patliputra, Vaisali, 
Ujjain, Banares, Taxila etc; the 
teacher would tell them that al- 
though the majority of people 
lived in villages richer classes 
preferred to live in towns, where 
they enjoyed a life of taste and 
luxury. There was, however, no 
distinction of castes, creed or sex, 
Inter-caste marriages were com- 
mon. Women enjoyed complete 
freedom. There was no restric- 
tion on widow remarriage. On 
the whole people led a pious 
life. Yiz 


_. The teacher will compare the 
life of a villager and a townsman 
during the days of Mauryas. 
Villages were self-sufficient and 
to a great extent autonomous 
units. The townsman enjoyed 
many amenities (which may be 
called modern) of life. His 
house was divided into two 
parts—the women’s apartment 
and the men’s—a division that 
is still to be found in the 
majority of houses in India. 
The house was surrounded by 
a garden, where was a pond 
in the centre, The rooms were 
elegantly furnished. Chairs were 
not in fashion. Carpets were 
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spread on the floor. Most of 
the townsmen had the hobby 
of keeping pet birds and 
animals. 

Sectional Revision 


Children will be asked to describe the social amenities enjoyed 
by the people living in those days. 


Step IV 


Cultural life of the people under the Mauryas will form the 
last step. 


Matter Method 


Explaining the cultural life of 
the people the teacher will throw 
light on the art, architecture, 
recreational activities of people 
and the state of education under 
the Mauryas. He will impress 
upon the children that the kings 
were not embodiments of power 
but instrument for the establish- 
ment of peace and goodwill so 
that the cultural life of the times 
was highly advanced. There was 
religious toleration. Although 
Budhism was followed by the 
majority of people, Budha was 
looked upon in his life-time and 
afterwards as a Hindu saint and 
‘avatar’ and his followers were 
but another sect in the great 
Aryan tradition. Mauryans were 
considered Hindu kings follow- 
ing one of the recognised sects. 
While Ashoka’s doctrines follow 
the Middle Path, his gifts were 
to the Brahmans Sraman, 
(Budhist priests) and other 
equally. He was called 
‘“‘Devanam Priya’’=the beloved 
of Gods, Which gods? Surely 
the gods of Aryan religion, 
because Budhism had no god of 
its own, 
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Dealing with the Art and Ar- 
chitecture of Mauryas, the tea- 
cher will tell the numerous 


stupas, rock edicts, Pillar Edicts, 


Cayeinscriptions and the stylish 
structure of Pataliputra. 


In order to give an example 
of Mauryan taste the teacher will 
give a detailed description of the 
stylish structure of Pataliputra, 
which had river frontage of over 
nine miles. beautiful parks, sple- 
ndid buildings. The town was 
the home of culture, wealth, 
learning and Fine Arts and the 
queen of the cities of the world 
It was called the city of flowers 
and towers where students flock- 
ed to quench their intellectual 
thirst. 


Talking about the recreational 
activities of the people teacher 
will refer to various amusements 
like dicing. cockfights, hunting, 
betting games, music, dancing, 
arts etc. Festivals like Vasantot- 
sava, Dipavali, Giri Puja, flower 
season etc., were celebrated with 
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In order to give the children 
the idea of Mauryan monuments 
the teacher will show on the 
map. 

(a) Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar 
District, West Pakistan), Man- 
sahra (Hazara District, West 
Pakistan), Kalsi (Dehra Dun 
District), Girnar (Katheawar), 
Sopara (North of Bombay), 
Dhauli (Puri District in Orissa 
State), Jaugarb (Gangam Dis- 
trict),-- places where rock edicts 
are found. 

(b) Sahsaram (Bihar), Rup- 
nath (Jabbalpur District), Bairat, 
(Jaipur) Sidhpur (Mysore).— 
places where minor rock edicts 
are found. 

(c) Sanchi (near Bhopal), 
Sarnath (near Banaras) where 
Minor Pillar Edicts are found. 

(d) Cave inscriptions found 
in Barbar hills near Gaya. 


Comparison with any modern 
beautiful city like Chandigarh 
will clarify the concept of Patali- 
putra’s stylish layout. 


The teacher will establish 
correlation with the present day 
festivals and celebrations. 
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great rejoicings. Infact change 
season was always an event to be 
celebrated with appropriate 
amusements, 


Boating, swimming and arch- 
ery were very popular sports. 


Regarding educational condi- 
tions the teacher will tell them 
that education was widely spread, 
Children were sent to Gurukulas 
and some richer people engaged 
private tutors The universities 
of Ujjain, Banares and Taxila 
were very famous. 


Edncation was mainly literary 
and religious. Economics and 
Politics were also studied. Tech- 


Method 


The teacher would tell the 
children that Ujjain and Banares 
are the universities even today. 
To arouse interest he might 
trace very briefly history of edu- 
cation from Mauryan days to the 
present day. 


Multiplicity of subjects as 
are offered in the present day 
curriculum and the varied type 


nical education was given through of education for all vocations 
guilds. Magasthenes testifizs to of life will be referred to. 

the widely spread education. 

Monks and nuns carried educa- 

tion to villages both to men and 

women. 


Summing up the whole, the teacher would impress upon the 
children that the system that Mauryas perfected or inherited endur- 
ed without much change through ages. The Hindu kings followed 
the pattern of the Mauryas as regards revenue system, bureacracy 
and the police-syetem The Muslims andthe Britishers also did 
not effect any fundamental change in general pattern. An analysis 
of the present day administration would show that the several prac- 
tices have not fundamently changed, except one greatest change 
being the supermacy of the will of the people expressed through 
their chosen representatives instead of having a hereditary mon- 
arch. 

The life of man under the Mauryas was civilized, balanced and 
materially advanced. He lived in comforts and cultured surround- 
ings. He followed a routine ordained in Dharamsastra This gave 
him spiritual peace and an assured position in society. Materially 
he was well off. Socially he enjoyed equally as their was no distinc- 
tion of caste and creed. He had the necessities, enjoyed even the 
luxuries and was not without even the modern amenities of life like 
gardens and other amusements. In short the century and a half of 
Mauryan rule witnessed the growth of art, culture and civilization 
and India was looked upon as a great country by other foreign 
countries, which knew her. 
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Recapituation 
4 In order to see whether the children have understood the ideas 
imparted to them or not, following recapitulatory questions will be 
put to them. 
1. How did the Mauryas establish a big empire ? 
2. What type of kings were the Mauryas ? 
3. What did the Mauryans do to increase the material pros- 
perity or their days ? 
4. Describe the social and cultural amenities enjoyed by the 
people living under Mauryas. 
Follow up Work 
The following two exercises will set for home work. 
1. Draw an outline map of India and indicate in it. 
(a) the provincial capitals. 
(b) the place where Mauryan monuments are found. 
2. Write an essay on the general conditions and prosperity 
enjoyed by the people living in the days of Mauryas. 
Proper Dismissal of the class 
BLACK-BOARD SUMMARY 
Life Under Mauryas 


/ 


Political 

1. King fountain head of power; maintained spies; the whole 
administration of the country was looked after by the 
central departments like accounts, revenue, mines, 
arsenal, customs, taxation, agriculture, trade, ° navigation, 
excise and animal husbandry. $ 

2. Four administrative units—Kalinga, Avanti, Uttar Patha, 
Madhyadesha; Centrally administered areas— Magadha, 
Gangetic Valley. 


Economic 

1. Built canals and reserviors, and Great Royal Highway to 
encourage communication, trade and commerce. 

2. Sources of revenue were, land-tax, income from the work- 
ing of mines and minerals, tax on trade, salt monopoly, 
customs and excise—the cultivator paid 1/6 of his produce 
and the merchant 4th of his profits. 

3. Organisation of various guilds. 

Social 


Religious toleration, equality of creed, caste and sex, 
inter-caste marriages ; widow-remarriage. 
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1. Great advancement in Arts, Architecture especially in the 
building of monuments and towns. 


2. Dancing, Music, and celebration of many festivities. 
3. Education widely spread. 
4. Townsmen enjoyed amenities like garden and good houses. 


Lesson Plan No. 3 
Brief Notes of a Lesson 


on 
How We Are Governed 
Roll No. of the Teacher Ss... 71 
SUUE OERA © use E «Social Studies 


EOE N A E STS How We Are Governed 
Class with Average Age of 
Ghildcen ica o Doa E res VIII (13-15 years). 
Date and Time of the 
Lesson ssreeeeeeess Monday, the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1960 
Children’s Assumed 
Knowledge seeeeeeeeresChildren are familiar with 


the National Celebrations 
of the 26th January, and 
15 August, every year. 
Illustrative material with 
the Teacher s+ressseeeeel. Chart showing the super- 
structure of the Central 
Government. 

2, Chart showing the 
election and powers of 
the President and the 
Vice-President of the 
Indian Union. 

3. Chart showing the stru- 
cture of State Govern- 
ment. 

4. Map of India showing 
the latest administrative 
units of the Indian 
Union. 

Books consulted : The Constitution of India. 
Aims of the lesson 
General :—1. To explain the governmental environment. 


2. To create in children an appreciation for 
democratic government. 
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3. To tell the structure of government in order 
to prepare them to participate wisely in the 
affairs of the government. 

4. To formulate in them to right attitudes 
towards their own representative, who are 
running the Government. 

Specific :—To give the children the knowledge and under- 
standing the structure of the Central and State 
Governments in other words “how we are 
governed.” 


Preparation or Introduction 
The minds of the children will be prepared by putting them 
the following questions :— 
1. When did India get Independence ? 
2, How do Indians celebrate the Independence ? 
3. Why is 26th January considered an important nation- 


al day. f 
Tf the children are able to answer the third question satisfact- 
In case the pupils are 


torily, the teacher will announce the aim. : 
not able to answer this question, the teacher will explain how on 


the 26th January, 1950, India was declared a ey oh ae 
present * Y> -> ame under operation, Incidenta y 
Constitution’ came u Pp eee 1950 et 


teacher will also mention that it was not from > 
26th January became important but earlier than that also this date 
had great significance in the history of our struggle for Indepen- 
dence as on this date in 1929 Pandit Nehru unfurled the flag of the 
Indian National Congress on banks of Ravi in Lahore. (West Paki- 
stan) and declared “Puran Swaraj” or “Complete Independence” as 
the goal of the Indian National Congress. Announcing the aim the 
teacher will say. 
Announcement of the Aim 
Today we shall study in brief the com 
our Central and State Governments. 
Presentation 
: Following general points will be borne in m 
ing with the lesson : 
1. The lesson will be c $ 
2. The ‘law of obsorption and reflectio 
means of sectional revision. : 
3. Black-Board summary will be developed with the corpora- 
tion of the class during the progress of the lesson. 
4. The lesson will be distri 


viz: 
1. Composition and powers of Central Government 


rosition and powers of 
ind while proceed- 


onducted in the language of the class. 
m will be observed by 


buted into four sections or steps 
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2. Composition and powers of a State Government. 
3. The Relationship between the Centre and the States. 
4. Special characteristics of our Constitution, 


Step I 


Matter 

Taking up the composition 
and powers of central Government 
the teacher will tell the children 
that India has a strong centre, as 
the great Statesmen believed that 
united India with a very strong 
centre will not only remain immune 
from external danger but will also 
be able to march on the road of 
prosperity, taking towards progress 
every group, section and region in 
the country simultaneously. It will 
be explained that the centre is so 
strong that in times of war or any 
national emergencies, the Indian 

Union can assume extra-ordinary 

powers, which may even mean sus- 

pension of autonomy of the states, 

The head of the Indian Union is 
the President, who has vast execu- 
tive and constitutional powers to 
the extent of assuming all powers 
in time of emergency. Regarding, 
as to who is eligible or president- 
ship the teacher will say that only 
such persons can be elected as 
president who 

1, has completed the age of 35 
years; 

2. is qualified for election to Lok 
Sabha ; 

3. does not hold any office of 
profit under the Union or State 
Government or any local 
authority, 

4. is not the member of the either 
house of parliament. 


Dealing with the powers of the 
president the teacher will tell the 
children how a President is elected 
for five years, although he can be 


Method 


It will be told that the head 
of the State in England isa 
monarch, in America and a 
several other countries the 
head of the State are presi- 
dents, 


It will be explained that the 
Offices of the President, the 
Vice-President, the Governor 
and the Minister at the centre 
or in the state are not conside- 
red as offices of profit. 


The powers and the election 
of the President will be illust- 
rated by means of diagrams 
No. 1 
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re-elected also any number of 
times. He is entitled to free resi- 
dence and-his salary is fixed by the 
Parliament when any President 
takes office. 


The President is elected by 

1. Elected members of both 
Houses of Parliament plus. 

2. Elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assemblies of States, 


Each such member who elects 
the President does not cast one 
vote. The number of votes to be 
casted by each one of such mem- 
bers is so fixed that there is uni- 
formity of representation given to 
the States and to the Parliament. 


Describing the powers of the 
President the teacher will tell them 
that he nas powers only in theory 
and not in practice. He does every 


Method 


For the sake of the interest 
the teacher will tell that 
elected president is entitled to 
Rs. 10000 per mensem plus 
allowances as his salary. 


The formula will be explain- 
ed thus. Each elected member 
of the Legislative Assembly of 
a state has the number of 
votes= 

Population of the State+- 

No. of elected members in 
the State Assembly x 1/1000 

The formula will be worked 
out by giving a concrete instan- 
ce of taking up the population 
figures of the Punjab and the 
number of elected members 
in the State Ligislature. 

It will be declared that if 
the remainder in the formula 
is more than 500, each elected 
member of State Legislature 
shall have an additional vote. 

The formula with regard to 
number of votes each elected 
member of the Parliament 
has= 

Total number of votes As- 
signed to the elected members 
of the State Legislatures. + 

Total number of elected 
members of Parliament 

(Here also fractions exceed- 
ing one half to be considered 
as one more vote) 

The election of the President 
will be clarified with the help 
of the sketch, drawn on the 
chart. 
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thing on the advice of the responsi- 


ble Ministers. 


1, 
2i 


mE 


4. 


5. 


He appoints 
the Prime Minister : 


other Ministers of the Union on 
the advise of the Prime Minister. 


The judges of the Supreme 
Court and High Court. 


the Governor of the States, 


Members of the Union Public 
Service Commission. 


With regard to the military 


powers of the President, it would 
be said that the Supreme Con- 


mand of the defence forces 
vested in the President, 


is 


But he 


cannot declare war or make peace 


without . parliamentary 


sanction, 


Similarly the treaties and agree- 
ments with foreign countries are 
also ratified by the Parliament. 
He has the power to appoint India 
Ambassadors etc. in foreign count- 
ries and receives diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of other countries but all 
this he does according to the pro- 
cedure recognised by the Parlia- 
ment. 


In legislative matters, no law 


can be passed without the assent of 


the President. 


He summons pro- 


rogues and dissolves Parliament. 
He addresses the two houses joint- 
ly at the opening of a session. Un- 
der certain conditions he can veto 
the Union Bills. He can nominate 
12 members of the Rajya Sabha. 
The President has the pardoning 
powers, remit and commute sen- 
tences of imprisonment or death, 
He has many emergency powers 
during the days of crisis or distur- 
bances. Besides issuing ordinances, 
he can suspend the whole or any 
part of the Constitution. 


Method 


The teacher while dealing 
with the powers of the Presi- 
dent will always impress upon 
the children that it is only in 
theory that the President is 
vested with so many powers. 
In practice he has to look to 
the Parliamentary Government 
As compared with him the 
Amrican President and English 
monarch have more powers. 


Comparing it with American 
President, the teacher would 
say that the American President 
can neighter prorogue the 
Congress nor can dissolve the 
House of Representatives, The 
English monarch, however, can 
dissolve the Parliament, 


The teacher will give exam- 
ples of occasions when the 
President usually uses his 
emergency power e.g, War, 
external aggression, internal 
disturbance, failure of the 
constitutional machinery in 
any State. j 
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Wherever the office of the 
President falls vacant due to death 
resignation or removal of the 
President, the Vice-President acts 
for him and, as such, he has all 
privileges, powers and immunities 
of the President. 


The Vice President is also 
the ex-officio, Chairman of the 
Council of States and is elected 
by both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


To help and advise the Presi- 
dent there is the Prime Minister 
and the Council of Ministers-all 
of whom are answerable to the 
Lok Sabha. The Ministry lays 
down all policies, coordinates 
the functions of all. guides the 
legislature and controls the 
administration. 

Taking about the two houses 
of Parliament, the teacher will 
tell them that the Lower House 
or the Lok Sabha is a popularly 
elected House, on the basis of 
adult franchise. It is to consist of 
525 members—496 representing 
the 18 States and 25 representing 
the 10 Union Territories. For the 
election purposes, the whole 
country is split up into territorial 
constituencies, each containing 
a equalized population and 
having the right to send one 
person. 


The tenure of Lok Sabha is 
five years, During an emergency, 
its life can be extended. for a 
period of not exceeding one year 
at atime and not extending in 
any case beyond six months after 
emergency. 
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The teacher will educe the 
name of the President and the 
Vice-President of today. 


The teacher will tell the Class 
that the two offices have been 
combined with a view to econo- 
my and also with a view to the 
rarity of occasion when the 
Presidentship falls vacant. 


In order to arouse the interest 
of the class the teacher will educe 
the names of some of the central 
Ministers and their portfolios. 
Diagram No. 2 and No. 3 will be 
shown to illustrate the structure 
of the Central Government, 


With the help of diagram No. 
4 the teacher will explain the 
significance of Adult Franchise. 

Diference between a ‘State 
and a ‘Union Territory’ will also 
be brought home to the children. 


The teacher will tell that for 
General Elections took place 
in 1952, 1957, 1962, and 1967. 
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Describing the powers and 
the functions of the Lok Sabha, 
the teacher will tell that in Legis- 
lative matters : 


(1) A money bill must ori- 
ginate in the Lok Sabha while 
other bills can originate either in 
Lok Sabha or Rajya Sabha. 


(2) Bills become laws when 
passed by both the Houses and 
assented to by the President. 


With regard to its control 
over the executive, the teacher 
will tell them that it keeps the 
Ministry responsible to itself 
through the following methods. 

(1) Questions 
(2) Adjournment Motions 

(3) Votes of Non-confidence 
or Censure Motions 

(4) Cut Motions 

(5) Rejection of Important 
Government Bills. 

In order to follow the princi- 
ple of checks and balances, our 
Constitution provides a second 
Chamber-called the Rajya Sabha 
or Council of States. It is to con- 
sist of 250 members, 12 of whom 
are nominated by the President 
from among people of special 
knowledge in literature, science, 
art and social service and the 
rest of the 228 are elected re- 
presentatives of the States to 
whom seats have been allocated 
roughly in proportion to popula- 
tion, but with a weightage to 
smaller units. Accordingly one 
seat per million of population 
was allowed upto first 5 million 
and after that another seat for 
every two million of the popu- 
lation. 


This House is more or less a 


permanent body, one third of its why nomination of 
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The teacher will explain the 
«question hour” the Adjourn- 
ment Motion, Vote of No- 
Confidence and Cut Motions 
by giving the children concrete 
examples. (If possible he will 
take the children one day to 
attend the session of the Parlia- 
ment or the State Assembly to 
give them the idea of how 
business is conducted in the 
Chamber). 


At the present moment the 
teacher will tell them that there 
are 250 members of Rajya 
Sabha—228 returned by 18 
States and 10 by Union Terri- 
tories and 12 members nomina- 
ted by the President. 


The teacher will also explain 
essential 
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members retiring every year and 
replaced by fresh members. 


Although all bills except 
money, bill, can originate 
in Rajya Sabha, it has no 
effective control over the execu- 
tive, except by asking questions 
and criticising the policy of the 
Government. Unlike Lok Sabha 
it can not bring about the down- 
fall of the Ministry. Although it 
has no powers of vetoing legisla- 
tion, it does influence the policies 
of the Government and is a good 
check on Lok Sabha. 


Sectional Revison : 


In order to sustain the attention of 
children the teacher will ask the following questions to see if 
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for the representation of essen- 
tial interest. He will point out 
how this Chamber remains a 
permanent body. 


the 
the 


children are following the lesson or not. 


1. What are the powers O 


and in emergency ? 


f the President in normal times 


2. Describe the functions of the Indian Parliament, especi- 
ally the relationship between the two houses. 
Step II 
India being very big country, the teacher will tell them, that 
it has been divided into convenient administrative units-which are 


called ‘States’ and Union Territories. 
f State Governments would be dis- 


the composition and functions 0 


cussed. He will also, here, differentiate between the 
the ‘Union territories’ which are 18 and 


Matter 
Taking up the distribution of 

powers between the Centre an 
the States, the teacher woul 
mention that the various subjects 
of legislation have been enume- 
rated in three lists. i 
(a) Union List containing 97 

subjects. 
(b) State List containing 66 sub- 

jects. 
(c) Concurrent List containing 
47 subjects, 


Under this step, therefore. 
‘States’ and 
10 respectively. 
Method 
The teacher will give several 
examples of each one of the lists 
and will also explain the signifi- 
cance of dividing all the subjects 
into three lists and will also tell 
them ‘Residuary Powers’ vest in 
the Central Government. 
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Coming to the executive 
government of the state the 
teacher will show the replica of 
the Centre transplanted in the 
state—having Governor as the 
constitutional head and the Chief 
Minister and his council of 
Ministers to help him to carry on 
the Government and the admini- 
stration of the State. 

The executive legislative- 
financial and judicial powers of 
of the Governor will be enume- 
rated. It will be told that the 
entire administration of the state 
is carried on in his name. He 
can summon the State Legisla- 
ture, prorogue either House, dis- 
solve the Assembly and can 
nominate some members to the 
Upper House. As the commence- 
ment of every session he may 
address both the Houses jointly. 
Every bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture must receive the Governors’ 
assent before it becomes a law. 
He can with hold his assent and 
can refer a bill for the considera- 
tion of the President. He, 
however, cannot withhold it for 
the second time. In times of 
need he can promulgate an Ordi- 
nance, 

Regarding his financial pow- 
ers, no money-bill or grant to 
spend the revenues can be intro- 
duced into the Legislature with- 
out his recommendation. His 
judicial powers include the 
appointment, posting and pro- 
motion of Judicial officers. He 
can grant pardon. 

Theoretically the Governor is 
the source of all executive action 
but in practice the Chief Minis- 
ter and his Council of Ministers 
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Method 
The appointment, qualifica- 
tions. tenure of office and salary 
Governor will be compared with 
all these facts about the Presi- 
dent. 


Diagram No. 5, will be shown 
to explain the structure of the 
State Government. 
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carries on the administration, 
Ministers are answerable to the 
Legislature. 

The Chief Minister is selected 
by the Governor from the majo 
rity party in the Legislature and 
it is on the advise of the Chief 
Minister that other ministers are 
appointed, 


„Defining the position of 
Minister in relation to the State 
Legislature, the teacher would 
tell the children that Council of 
Ministers is collectively respo- 
nsible to the Legislature controls 
their actions by means of 


1. Putting questions and suple- 
mentary questions in order 
to elicit information. 

2. Ventilating public grievances 
against the administration 
during the Budget Debate 

3. Moving Adjournment Motio- 
ns on matters of urgent 
public importance. 

4. Refusing to pass a Bill moved 
by the Ministry. 

5. Passing a direct vote of no- 
confidence. 


Dealing with the composition 
and the function of State Legis- 
lature the teacher will tell that 
there are seven States which have 
bicameral legislature The Legis- 
lative Assembly is to composed 
of not more than 500 and not 
less than 60 members—chosen 
by direct election from single— 
member territorial constituencies 
with, as far as possible equal 
population. Every citizen after 
having attained the age of 
21 is entitled to vote. Election 
are held on the basis of joint 
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The meaning of collective res- 
ponsibility will be given to the 
pupils by taking some examples. 
The chart showing the ‘State 
Government’ will be displayed 
and explained. 


Since there is parallelism in 
the control of the Parliament 
over the Central Ministers and 
State Legislatures over the State 
Council of Ministers, the Teach- 
er wil educe the children the 
“means of control” 


Names of the seven States and 
the causes of their haying bi- 
cameral legislature will be given 
to the pupils. 


The point will be amplified by 
taking up the figures of the popu- 
lation of the Punjab and the 
number of members representing 
them in the Legislative Assemb- 


ly. 


The meeting of joint electora- 
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electorates Some provision how- 
ever, exists for 30 years (that is 
upto 1980, for the representation 
of Anglo Indian Community and 
the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes. 


Regarding the qualifications 
of the candidate for elections to 
the Assembly the teacher will tell 
the class that the candidate must 

G 
1. a citizen of India 
2. 25 years of age 
3. holding no office of profit 
4. of sound mind 
5. of solvent financial position. 


Taking up the Legislative 
Council the teacher would tell 
the children that its membership 
can not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total number of members in the 
Legislative Assembly, but in no 
case the number is to be less 
than 40. The members are elect- 
ed generally in the following 
manner. j 
1. 1/3 members to be elected by 

members of local bodies 
2. 1/12 to be elected by teachers 
of secondary schools 
3. 1/12 to be elected by Univer- 
sity graduates 
4. 1/3 to be elected by the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State from amongst the 
persons who are not members of 
the Assembly. 


5. 1/6 to be nominated by the 
Governor from among per- 
sons having special knowledge 
or practical experience in 
literature, science, art, co- 
operative movement social 
services and such other 
matters. 
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Method 
tes will be explained. 


It is, therefore, the teacher 
would say, that Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council had 40 members 
before it was abolished recently. 
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It will be told that the qualif- 
cation of a candidate for election 
to council are the same as for 
election to the Assembly except 
the age which is 30 years in case 
of Council. The council is perma- 
nent body one third members 
retiring every second year. 


Describing the legislative and 
financial powers of the State 
Legislature, the teacher will tell 
that it can legislate on all 
matters included in the State- 
List and the concurrent list. 
Similarly finances of the State 
are controlled by the State Legis- 
lature because all items of 
revenue and expenditure are 
submitted to it for vote. 


Out of the two legislatures 
the Legislative Assembly enjoys 
a position of pre-eminence. 


Sectional Revision 


Method 


How many subjects are includ- 
ded in the State list ? Give some 
examples. (The question will be 
put to children and the answer 
educed. 


This point will be amplified by 
telling the children. 

1. that in financial matters the 
Legislative Assembly is sole 
and final authority; 

2, anon-money Bill passed by 
the Assembly becomes a law 
even if rejected by the 
Council; 

3. the Council of Ministers is 
responsible only to the 
Legislative Assembly. 


To revise the subject matter given above the following ques- 


tions will be put 


1. How are the subjects of legislation and administration 
distributed between the Centre and the States ? 


2. Describe the powers of the Governor of a State. 


Step III 


A natural third step is to describe the relationship between 
the Centre and the State. The relationship will be explained under 
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Matter 

In ‘normal conditions, the 
teacher would say, the States en- 
joy considerable autonomy as 
they can legislate on State List as 
well as on Concurrent List. How- 
ever if any States passes a law 
on a subject of Concurrent List 
and of which the centre also has 
passed a law and if the two laws 
are in the conflict with each 
other, the Union Law will pre- 
vail and the State Law will be- 
come null and void. The supre- 
macy of the Centre is once again 
established as even ona subject 
of State List, the Parliament can 
make law, if by a two—third 
majority, the Council of States 
declares it to be a necessary or 
expedient in the national interest, 
Residuary powers are also vested 
in the Centre. 

In case of emergency also 
legislative autonomy of the State 
can be suspended and assumed 
by the Centre. 


With respect to administra- 
tive relations, in certain matters 
the Union controls the executive 
actions of the States. The Union 
issues directives for many things, 
for example the construction and 
maintenance of national highways 
and for the protection of rail- 
ways within its territory. All the 
laws of the Parliament have to be 
enforced in the State. Most of 
the administration in the State is 
carried on by India Administra- 
tive Services. In short the State 
enjoys administrative autonomy 
under normal conditions. But 
this autonomy can be completely 


Method 
The teacher will explain to 
them the reason for such an 
arrangement -— the greatest being 
that he infant democracy of 
India needs a powerful centre 
“to ensure its preservation 
against external aggression or 

internal disruption”. 


Examples will be given 
about emergency occasions and 
how this suspension took place 
in erstwhile Pepsu and Punjab 
some years back. 
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suspended when the situation so j ‘ 
warrants. : 
Coming to the financial rela- The teacher will give exa- 


tions, the children will be told amples of such aids from the 
that generally the principle is that Centre tothe State and will. 
the States should have resources also tell the children that the 
large enough to stand on their own finances of the Union territor- 
legs. However the income-tax and ies entirely controlled by the 
the excise duty on tabbacco is col- Union Government. 

lected by the Union but the pro- 

ceeds are divided between the Uni- 

on and the States. Taxes like stamp 

duties and duties on medicinal and 

toilet preparations are levied by 

the Union but are collected and 

kept by the States, Union Govern- 

ment also gives grants in aid for 

certain purposes to the States. 


A Finance Commission is 
appointed to review the distribu- 
tion of resources and to lay down 
principles for granting further 
grant-in-aid. 

Sectional Revision 


In order to see whether the children have understood the rela- 
tionship between the centre and the states, the following questions 
will be put. 


1. Give some examples to prove that India has a strong 
centre. 


2. Under what circumstances the autonomy of a state is sus- 
pended ? 


Step IV 


An natural sequence to all the above discussed three steps 
would be to examine the special characteristics of Our Constitution. 
In fact mostly the IV step will be based on inferences and conclu- 
sions made from the facts mentioned above. To arouse the interest 
of the children a beautiful ‘volume’ containing the Indian Consti- 
tution will be shown to the children and they would be told that 
the volume contains 395 articles besides eight schedules. The 
differences between an ‘article’ and a ‘schedule’ will be brought 
out by practical examples. 
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Attention of the children will 
be drawn to the following special 
features of Our Constitution. 


1. India is a Sovereign De- 
mocratic Republic. 


2. It ensures justice, equality 
and fraternity to all citizen. 


3. It confers fundamental 
rights on every citizens. 

4. It has a strong centre with 
autonomous states under normal 
conditions. The centre interferes 
only when extremely needed. 

5. The whole Government is 
elected directly or indirectly and 
thus reflects the will of the 
people. 

6. It establishes a secular de- 
Mocracy, conferring common 
citizenship on all inhabitants, 


irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed, 


7. It contains Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy which cater to 
promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple as regards (a) justice (b) 
securing adequate means of 
livelihood, (c) organising village 
Panchayats, (d) education, (e) 
decent standard of life, (f) en- 
joyment of leisure and cultural 
opportunities, (g) the develop- 
ment of cottage industries (h) 
protection of weaker section of 
people, (i) organisation of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry 
on scientific’ lines, (j) prohibit- 
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The full significance of the 
three words will be given. 


It will be explained that 
‘justice’ will include political, 
social and economic justice. 


The teacher will illustrate by 
means of examples. 

‘Equality’ means equality of 
opportunity; ‘Fraternity’ means 
assuring individuals dignity 
and national unity seven cate- 
gories of rights will be told. 
The teacher would bring it to 
the notice of the children that 
this is not true of Pakistan, 
where no non muslim can aspire 
to become the President. It will 
be shown that communal re- 
presentations do not exist in 
India, the State does not dis- 
criminate against any religion 
and religious minorities are 
permitted to maintain their 
own language. 


The teacher will give exam- 
ples of (h), (i) and (k) 
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ing the slaughter of cows and 
calves, (k) protection of places 
and objects of artistic and his- 
torical interest, (1) international 
peace and security. 


Sectional Revision 


The special features of the Indian Constitution will be educed 
from several boys by turn, 


Recapitulation 
In order to get a general sweep of the subject-matter imparted 

above, following questions will be put. 

1. Describe the functions of Indian Parliament. 
2. Explain the position and powers of the Vice-President of 
India. 
. _3. Distinguish between ‘Fundamental Rights’ and ‘Direc. 
tive Principles’ by giving examples, 
Application and Home Work 


The children will be asked to write an essay on ‘Secular 
Democracy of India”. [Proper dismissal of the class] 


Black Board Work 


Central Government 
1. President 


Holds office for 5 years, Eligible for re-election. 

Enjoys executive authority. 

Is the Supreme Commander of Defence Forces. 

Can grant pardon, remit punishments and commute sentences, 
Appoints Prime-Minister and other Ministers, Governors, Dip- 


lomates, Judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts and 
Chairman and Members of U.P.S.C. 


Can promulgate ordinances. 
Can suspend constitution in the States. 
2. Council of Ministers ; 
Has vast powers and responsibilities regarding administrative, 
legislative and financial, 


Is collectively responsible to the Lok Sabha for all its executive 
action. 
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Lok Sabha 


Has 525 members elected by Adult Franchise. 

Votes on all demands for grants. 

Can enact laws on any matter in the Union and Concurrent List. 
Can do so on the State List in case of emergency. 


4, Rajya Sabha 


1 


Has maximum 250 members; 12 nominated by the President. 
Member must not be less than 30 years of age. 

Is a permanent House, one third retiring every second year. 
Serves as a check on Lok Sabha. 

Non-money Bills can originate. 

State Government 


Governor 

All executive authority vests in him. 

Can grant pardon and commute sentences, 
Convenes or prorogues sessions of both Houses. 
Can dissolve the Legislative Assembly. 

Money Bills introduced on his recommendation. 
Can promulgate ordinances, 

All Bills must be assented by him. 


Council of Ministers 


Advices the Governor on all executive actions. 

Is appointed by the Governor. 

Ts collectively responsible to Legislative Assembly, 
State Legislative can supervise and control their work. 


Legislative Assembly 

Is to be composed of not more than 500 and not less than 60 
members. 

Can legislate on all subjects in the State and Concurrent List. 

Must meet at least twice a year, 

Can remain for five years, 


Exercises control over the Ministers by means of questions, 


adjournment motions, censure motions and moving cuts on 
grants, 


Legislative Council 
Membership not exceeding 25% of the total number of members 
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or the Legislative Assembly but in no case less than 40 mem- 
ers, 


(a) 1/3 elected by local bodies 

(b) 1/12 elected by university graduates 

(c) 1/12 elected by teachers 

(d) 1/3 elected by the Legislative Assembly 
(e) 1|6 nominated by the Governor. 


Age of the members to be not Jess than 30 
Permanent body, one third retiring every second year 


Has Legislative powers and powers of control over the executive 
but not more than the Legislative Assembly 


Serves as a check on the Legislative Assembly and nothing more 
Relationship Between the Centre and the States 


Centre stronger 

States autonomus only under normal condition 

Centre can issue directives on national policy 

Law of the Union prevails in case of conflict. 

Centre controls the executive action of the States through its 
Administrative Services 

6. Centre helps the States financially accordingly to the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Commission 


. 


ins ee ae A 


Special Characteristics 


1, Sovereign Democratic Republic 

2. ensures justice, equality and fraternity 
3. fundamental rights 

4, Directive Principles 

5. Responsible Parliamentary Government 
6. Secular Democracy. 
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EDUCATION FOR 


“goed CITIZENSHIP 


If the people have the ideals, knowledge, and competence neces- 
sary to be good citizens, the Republic will servive and thrive 
—James Quillen Eleven. 


If schools are to help the growing generation to imbibe in 
them the art of living successfully and effectively, education for 
citizenship should be their primary aim. True that this is an age of 
Science and there is a frantic search for scientists, but ultimate key 
to our nation’s security and well being, however, dues are not 
entirely rest with the progress of science. ‘Men are coming to 
realise, with disappointment and tear, that scientific progress, does 
not necessarily entail moral progress, that men’s hearts and wills 
have not grown with their brains, that man’s mastery over nature 
has brought him so far little mastery over himself, perhaps not even 
full mastery over these dynamic natural forces which science has 
revealed.” Scientific Progress is only one of the conditions of 
creating happier humanity. It cannot be everything. There are 
things equally, or perhaps more important than scientific progress. 
Our fundamental problems-as individuals and members of the 
society —increasingly lie in the realm of social engineering. 


We are living in the sick world. We have problems like dis- 
satisfied people, nursing sectarian and group feelings, giving to 
exploitation and inefficiency, lacking in moral qualities and having 
no surplus for human welfare. Ours is an unfortunate age of 
recurrent international tensions, persistent threat of destructive use 
of atomic energy and flagerant violation of democratic principles 
and practices, All this is sufficiently indicative of the fact that 
Something must have been missed in the education of those who 
have made and are making the world sick. That ‘something’ is the 
‘attribute’ of good citizens, 


Who is a Good Citizen 


An ancient Greek or an ancient Atherian would not hestitate 
to answer this question in a very positive and categorical manner. 
The ideas of a good citizen are embodied in the following civics 
oath of Greeks. When they were admitted to citizenship on the 


1, British Ministry of Education, Pamphlet No, 16 Citizens Growin 
up; HMS.O.p. 36. > che : sd 
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attainment of maturity, they would take an oath in a formal cere- 
mony : 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our city by any act of 
dishonesty or cowardice, nor desert our suffering Comrades. We will 
fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, alone and with many 
we will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to incite a like 
respect in those among us who are prone to annul them or set them at 
naught: we will strive unceasingly to quicken the public's sense of civic 
thought, thus in all these ways we will transmit this city and not only 
not less, but greater better more beautiful than it was transmitted to 
us. 


Read carefully and assimilated thoughtfully, this oath portrays 
a noble ideal for a citizen of any state. clime or country. Without 
being very much sentimental, one would wish that such an oath 
should be made obligatory for every Indian to take when he attains 
the age of twenty one and is admitted as a voter citizen of demo- 
cratic India. Such an oath will serve as a constant reminder to the 
citizen, who might avoid unscruplous ways of life. Such a person 
would be able to adjust himself properly in the society. It is not 
essential that he should be a conformist and should conform to 
whatever the society demands from him, After all we do not have 
an ideal society. It is, therefore, not possible to conform to every 
taboo, every usage, every custom and every practice of society. In 
the class ridden Indian society a youth with high ideals may not 
conform to the rules of society, which have not stood the test of the 
time or which are out moded and antiquated. So while adjusting 
himself in society, he should not lose his individuality. Develop- 
ment of individuality and conformity to social obligations are not 
two contradictory things. They are complementary to each other, 
The individual and the social obligations can be compromis d if one 
knows how to use one’s vitality and restraint. The first (vitality) 
one should use in prompting the welfare of the society and the 
second (restraint) one should use in avoiding the pitfalls, which 
may be harmfull to him as well as to the society. In fact good 
citizenship consists in the integration of personal and social consid- 
erations. It is such a citizen who has to be trained and education 
is the chief means for doing so. 


Concept of Citizenship 


Before proceeding to deal with the ways and means of train- 
ing effective citizens it is worthwhile to be clear about our goals 
that a boy or girl must achieve inorder to be called a ‘good citizen’. 
Again, it is not possible to enumerate in detail all that comprises 
‘comprehensive citizenship.” Some agreed sign-posts, however, are 
suggested below. A lately accepted of ‘good citizenship’ is the 
combination of civic and personal virtues. 
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Civic Virtues 


Those who wish to play an effective role in society must have; 

Civic efficiency, which comprises effective participation in 
affairs of life, economic competence and worthwhile leisure-time 
activities; 

Acceptance of, faith in, democratic ideals of life in order to 
appreciate the rights, privileges and protections which a Govern- 
ment offers, to enjoy all these himself and not to grudge others 
who enjoy them; 

Progressive outlook, for working out the principles of demo- 
cracy, 

Understanding of the national and international problems; 

Determination to apply intelligence and sense of responsibility 
in solving the problems of life; 

Quality of recognising leadership of those who have such a 
quality in them; 

The Will to follow the leader and the laws; 

The Will to work as a leader or a follower according to the 
demands of the circumstances; 

Earnest desire to develop and maintain intergroup understanding 

Highest Degree of tolerance and respect for others; 

Courage to act upon principle; 

Love for truth and trained knowledge of how to seek it; 

Goals for achievement to surpass the forefathers, thus making 
community, nation and world better; 

Awareness of social needs, problems and opportunities; 

_ Sense of belongingness to a town, country, nation and 
ultimately to the world; 

The Will to behave according to the teachings of character 
education and religion (if one believes in any) in order to be less 
naive, less short-sighted and less superstitious. 

Sufficient knowledge about things and matters in order to be 
able to exercise free and independent thinking power and scientific 
approach to problem solving; 


Maturity for not only having the intention but also the compe- 
tence to do a job, 


Personal Virtues 


It is very difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
personal and social virtues. Some over-lapping is perhaps inevit- 
able as personal virtues are determined in the context of the society 
and social virtues are first personal virtues. Besides being a member 
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of the society, man has his individuality. He should be a good 
man if he wishes to be a good citizen. In whatever capacity he 
works --as a parent, as a worker, an employer —he must have higher 
standards of morality. The efficient running of home, success in 
occupation and civic competency need intelligence, self control and 
conscience-intelligence, to help a person in shifting good from bad 
and take dispassionate view of everything, self-control. inorder to 
have sobriety in temperament and in dealing with public and con- 
science in order to have sense of responsibility towards all social 
groups ranging from family to humanity by right ordering of loyal- 
ties. Being free from sloth cowardice and wrong kind of pride, a 
good citizen must have faith in himself. It is then that he will have 
trust in others. The basic qualities of a good citizen are common 
sense, honesty and devotion. Common sense will help him to 
understand important problems concerning his life in society. 
Honesty will make him popular and acceptable to the society. 
Devotion will urge him to do everything with sincerity. 


Broader Concept 


From the social and personal virtues mentioned above, it may 
be seen that a very broad view of ‘citizenship’ has been taken. It is 
regarded, ‘‘as comprising not only man’s duties to the State, but 
also his whole social life with his family and his neighbours, his 
work, his pleasures, his recreation, his health, his philosophy of life 
and his ethical values.” It has also been recognized that “man is 
primarily an individual soul with a personal destiny, a need for 
privacy and a solitude. But this destiny is worked out, and this 
personality is fulfilled largely through human relationships. It is 
these (relationships) public or political and private or personal that 
together constitute the background for citizenship.”* 

Way and Means of Training for Citizenship 

Having clarified the concept of citizenship it remains for us to 
examine the ways and means of training for citizenship. The attain- 
ment of qualities and accomplishments, envisaged in the concept, 
depends upon the : 

1. Innate Abilities and Capacities of the children 

2. Home Influences and Training 

3. Educational Programme offere 
ing citizenship. 

Innate Abilities and Capacity of Children 

If we want the children to be creatively participating members 
of our democratic society, we must recognise their innate abilities 
and capacities and so help them that they become socially responsi- 
ble and socially intelligent members of the school and ultimately of 


l. British Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 16, citizens Growing up, 
H.M.S.O. 52. 


d in the school for develop- 
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the society. Developing the citizenship programme out of children’s 
abilities, experience and knowledge will be an effective and interest - 
ing method of making them effective citizens. The parents as well 
as the teachers must take full advantage of the children growing in 
abilities, experience and knowledge. They should so plan their 
programme that the work selected or skill manifested should 
improve children’s understanding of their role as citizens, 


Home Influences and Training 


Home is the first school of citizenship. The first instructions 
of citizenship are imparted at home, where the child passes the pre- 
school impressionistic age up to 6 years and most of the time during 
the schooling period. It is here that he learns his first lesson of 
living with other people big and small, adults and children, men 
and women. He learns to do certain things for himself and knows 
how to ask for help and whom to ask for in difficult matters. He 
performs little helpful acts. Indirectly he learns the lesson of give- 
and-take and of respect of other membet’s views, belongings and 
personality. In this little community he inculcates the spirit of 
service and sense of gratitude He knows what is affection and how 
it is doled out to the good and denied to the bad child. The first 
pattern of social convention is known to him. The civic responsi- 


bilities that begin at home extend in ever widening circles of school 
community and country. 


But how many homes are conscious of their obligation for 
training their children in citizenship ? There are rare ideal homes 
where efforts are made towards this direction. In majority of homes 
we find unwhole-some influences. The average home of the modern 
age has lost those social moorings, which in good old days inducted 
them to citizenship virtues. The parents are so busy in their out- 
door life that they hardly get time for ‘sitting-round the fire’, 
‘family-chats’ and family dinners. Even the religious festivals and 
auspicious days are being celebrated outside. There is not that 
much contact and intimacy between the children and the parents as 
it used to be when children would hover round their grand-ma or 
grand-pa to listen to stories which would inspire them to be clean 
in thought word and deed. Fortunate are those homes, which still 
abound in social experiences to the great benefit of their off-springs. 
But it will have to be conceded that the centre of gravity has 
shifted to the school, which is charged with the supreme responsibi- 
lity of training future citizens of sovereign democratic India. Edu- 
cational programme of the school, therefore, deserves our utmost 
attention, 


Educational Programme 


After the home comes the school, which furnishes the roots 
from which the social life of children should grow. In school the 
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children have the opportunity of coming in contact with other 
people outside the family circle. For the inculcation of all the 
virtues of a good citizen, the school must adopt direct and indirect 
means. If the children come from good homes, exercising wholes- 
ome influences on the children the school can strengthen the efforts 
of the parents. If they come from neglected homes the school can 
make up the deficiency of the home as well as discharge its own 
onerous responsibility of producing good citizens of a democratic 
society. Such function of a school will involve curriculm offerings, 
methods activities and administrative and supervisory techniques, 
which should develop civic and personal virtues in the rising genera- 
tion. Let us, therefore, turn to the programme which is conductive 
to the production of effective citizens. 


Providing Citizenship Course in the Curriculum 


The first essential means of developing civic virtues and civic 
wisdom is the provision of citizenship course in the school 
curriculum. If we want to produce effective citizens, we must first of 
all give them adequate factual knowledge which the children need 
inorder to be intelligent citizens. The more a person knows the 
more capable he is of intelligent civic action. Theory is as import- 
ant as the practice. The content is necessary to first understand 
the duties rnd rights of citizenship. We are living in a complex 
society, wherein we are forced to make decisions on many issues of 
life. We need, therefore, to be informed about every concern of 
human-being. Our intelligent decisions will emerge from our ade- 
quate knowledge of facts and essential truths. The need of having 
academic classes in citizenship is undisputable. No practice can 
follow if the children are ignorant of basic facts and fundamentals. 
For example, a period or two must be devoted to the study of 
parliamentary OT local government before a visit to the meeting of 
the parliament or municipal committee 1S undertaken. In the light 
of the factual knowledge the practices and procedures of the parlia- 
ment or municipal committee will be correctly understood. Where 
basic knowledge is not given, practice degenerates into a farce. It 
is essential that children should have a large store of information 
and the teacher must present this properly garnered, sorted out and 
classified. Let them have the knowledge of the social and economic 
frame work of the society. They should study the societal and gove- 
rnmental institutions together with a, study of some of the more 
important principles that underlie their operations. They should 
be familiar with the actions and reactions of men who manipulate 
the working of those institutions. Various schools of social thought 


may be examined and appreciated or condemned. 

It is, however, essential that whatever is discussed in the class- 
room should be within the understanding of the children and should 
arouse their interest. Emphasis should be upon developing an 
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understanding of trends, movements and relationships, rather than 
upon unrelated information. 

Formal instruction is essential for understanding of commu- 
nity living and for competence in dealing with community affairs. 
Fortunately Social Studies has been included in the curriculum. All 
that has been said above is the theme of this subject Social Studics, 
if broadly undetstood, deals with the subject-matter of citizenship. 
It introduces the pupils to the political economic and social life, 
which they will enter after the school. The basic goal of social 
studies being education for citizenship, this subject must be compul- 
sorily taught to all children. 


Making the Entire Staff Responsible 


Although the subject of Social Studies and the teacher of 
Social Studies have the unique responsibility of developing citizen- 
ship in the children, the whole brunt of educating for citizenship 
cannot reasonably fall upon the two The responsibility of such 
education develops upon every subject and every teacher on the 
staff. Each subject contains with in itself its own ‘disciplines’ and 
thus contributes to the development of character and intellect, which 
are essential for the concepts of thorough understanding of the 
concepts citizenship. For example in the language class, when the 
children are told the stories of nobility, courage and devotion, they 
are inspired to have those virtues in them. Similarly literature 
contains ennobling sentiments of loyality and service. Mathematics 
gives them training in reasoning and clear thinking. There is no 
subject which does not cater for one virtue or the other and the 
aggregate of all will result in producing a worthy citizen. Every 
subject and its teaching must be pressed into service in such a way 
that practical bearing upon citizenship should be manifest. 


In the same manner the cooperation of the entire staff is 
essential for the success of citizenship programme. The climate of 
the entire school should support such programme. The teachers of 
language, literature, mathematics, science, art, music etc., have the 
supreme responsibility of inculcating among the children the values, 
ideas and skills of good citizenship. In fact these qualities should 
permeate the whole life of the school. The institution itself should 
reproduce in its policy, its organization and detailed management 
the characteristics of a good society. It should reflect in its activi- 
ties, “a high standard of integrity, a recognition of and respect for 
quality, freedom from arbitrary or capricious regulations.” It 
should develop corporate student life in which all gain something 
from the activities some at least learn to shoulder responsibility, to 
make decisions to take action and to acquire practice in leadership. 
Friendliness of teachers and their genuine interest in pupils will go 
a longway infostering in them the attributes of good conduct. Their 
attitude and example will create in them the democratic spirit. An 
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autocrate and authoritarian teacher will never elicit respect co- 
operation and self discipline from boys. He must appreciate their 
needs and limitations, give them due recognition and share in plan- 
ning the instructional programme. In all matters he must carry 
the pupils with him by stimulating their critical thinkings. If the 
teacher take interest in school activities, the boys and girls will 
participate with double enthusiasm. In this way the teacher will be 
giving the children the feeling that they and their activities are 
important. It may be said that the teachers can promote good 
citizenship both by precept and example. 


Providing Experiential Learning 


Good citizenship emerges not from an abundance of factual 
knowledge but from experiencing citizenship. All the knowledge 
in the world will not make a good citizenship of a person unless he 
practises citizenship. Teaching the children the theories of citizen- 
ship is not sufficient. It is one thing to give concept of citizenship 
it is another thing to conciously present such ideasin actual situa- 
tions. Apart from the printed material of books and personal 
examples of teachers, the school must offer many rich opportunities, 
which contribute to the understanding and development of civic 
virtues, Academic learning needs to be illustrated and supplement- 
ed by practice. Direct experience wil] develop understanding, skills 
and attitudes which are basic to good citizenship. Situations must 
be created for the application of vicarious experiences (experiences 
heard from teachers and read in books). Practice of good citizen- 
ship is most essential to implant virtues of good citizenship. For 
this, the most essential thing is to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity, to emphasise the character of the school as an organized 
community. This will build up in the individual child, ‘ʻa strong 
and stable sentiment of loyalty to whole community and to varying 
interest expressed and embodied therein........... It is that experience 
that is the real centre of the preparation for the larger loyalties of 


lifers 


Citizenship Education Experiences 


There can be countless opportunities, situations and planned 
experiences in the school which are extremely helpful in training for 
citizenship. Below we give some of the situations and planned expe- 
riences that should be sponsored by the school for children in order 
to teach them the skills understanding practices, attitudes and know- 
ledge for effective citizenship. In the first column are given the 
experiences in which children should be enabled to participate. The 


l. Davise Valentive ; The Matter and Method of Modern Teaching ; George: 
G. Harrap & Co, Ltd., London, p. 172: 
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second column gives the learning outcomes for effective citizenship. 


Experiences and Situations 


i 


5 


N 
. 


Making surveys of how citi- 
zenship is working in the 
community. 

Having a School Uniform, 
enabling some children to act 
as the monitor of the class, 
playing in school teams etc. 


Holding regular Morning 
Assembly and congregational 
prayers. 


Providing hostel and residen- 
tial life in the school. 


Forming a student Council 
entrusted with many responsi- 
bilities like making rules of 
discipline and work, organi- 
sing games and sports, plan- 
ning intramural programme, 
looking after school property, 
running a store and a canteen, 
preparing school handbook 
etc. 


Organizing debates and dis- 
cussion. 


Having a dynamic club pro- 
gramme in the form of musi- 
cal and dramatic activities. 


Learning Outcomes 


Gives the child the sense of 
belongingness to the com- 
munity. 

(a) Arouses a sense of loyalty 
(b) Enables them to forego 
selfish advantages in view of 
the greater good of the 
school as a whole. 


Offers a sense of fellowship 
an opportunity for praise of 
God, reflective power so- 
briety and good start for the 
daily routine of the school. 
Helps them to (a) be more 
concious of social relation- 
ships with others than the 
family members, (b) adjust 
themselves adequately to the 
demands of other people. 
Helps children to get practi- 
cal experience in the work- 
ings of representative gove- 
rmment; children get train- 
ing in choosing their repre- 
sentatives. They learn to 
serves make and abide 
by laws, understand the role 
of leadership, behave respo- 
nsibly, formulate their own 
judgment on matters of con- 
duct and initiate action. 
They will know how demo- 
cracy works. 
Helps them to have critical- 
mindedness and power of 
reasonable judgment in 
tackling problems 
Helps each child to adjust in 
his relationship with other 
human beings, find satisfac- 
tion in those adjustments, 
grow creatively and have 
faith in himself. 


8. 


Pa 
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Engaging child on service 
jobs like cleaning the surrou- 
ndings, beautifying rooms, 
taking responsibilities for 
keeping attendance and other 
records, serving as guides to 
the visitors, understanding 
social service in community 
fairs and festivals, rendering 
first aid to the injured, help- 
ing weak children in their 
studies and even painting or 
making small repairs. 


Taking the children to the 
locality of local surroundings, 


10. Providing school broad- 
casting service. 

11. Organising Sports and 
Games. 
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8. These would help the child- 


10, 


1b 


ren to see the relationship 
of their activities to the 
general welfare. A sense of 
responsibility is inculcated, 


Helps the children to appre- 
ciate good standards and to 
decry low standards. They 
get more familiar with other 
people’s accomplishments 
and conventions. They ex- 
change experiences and get 
interesting information about 
the people who work for 
food, shelter and comfort, 


Helps them to listen to 
good music, good plays, 
informative and intelligent 
talks, thus raising their 
standard of taste and teach- 
ing them wise use of leisure. 


Develop physical well- 
being, build up strong moral 
qualities in a subtle-manner; 
give scope for individual 
ambition; teach sustained 
effort, sustained exertion and 
systematic training; instil 
courage and inspire confi- 
dence ;teach to take success 
and failure with equal equa- 
nimity; produce self control 
and self discipline; teach co- 
operation and understand- 
ing: teach to forget narrow 
self interest for the welfare 
of the group. 
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Matter 


Having Scouting and Girl- 
guiding. 


Method 


12. Provides emotional training 


13. Having Camps and Excur- 13 


14, 


sion, 


Having Honour System in 
the Examination, that is 
invigilators may not be 


appointed and the students 
may be taken on their words 
that they would do the work 
honestly, 


14 


teaching dignity of labour 
sense of honour, devotion to 
duty, brotherly feeling reso- 
urcefulness and initiative. 
A scout or girl guide re- 
places ‘self with service’, 
Teaches loyalty, cooperation 
and obedience, self restraint, 
Tight attitude and correct 
values of life. Develops 
corporate feeling Ifa child 
or a group responsible for 
collecting fire wood will not 
do so, there would be no 
lunch. If the tents are not 
carefully pitched a strong 
wind will bring them down. 


Creates socio-metric envi- 
ronment as the children 
have opportunity of knowle- 
dge each other very intima- 
tely. They learn the habit 
of adjusting with each other 
by knowing the qualities or 
short coming of each other, 
They involve thought, enter- 
prise, organisation as well 
as effort. They involve 
cosultation and very often 
the sacrifice of personal 
convenience. By working 
and planning together and 
by pooling their ideas and 
resources the whole group 
ot campers is suffused with 
a spirit of common service, 
They are bound together by 
common enthusiasm. 


Trust begets trust. Atmos- 
phere of suspicion will no 
longer be there. Children 
will learn ‘honesty’ and 
‘integrity’ of character. 
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Matter Method 
15. Celebrating National Days 15. Creates sense of patriotism, 
and Days in Honour of Great sense of obligation to the 
Men. heroes. They get the spirit 


that lives of great men make 
our lives sublime, 


In planning all these it must be seen that they have meaning 
for the child and every child should feel that he is an important 
member of the school community. They must be the result of co- 
Operative things of pupils and teachers. This can happen when the 
teachers have faith in the thinking ability of children, It may be 
made clear that education for citizenship will not result from some 
trick in school organisation or some easy formula of new techniques 
but it depends upon something deep in the emotional experience of 
children. The inculcation of sense of responsibility comes by 
actually shouldering the responsibility and not by talking about the 
sense of responsibility. In this whole task of citizenship training 
the community, the parents and the teachers must join their heads. 


Bringing the Community and the School together 


The experiences of children in education for citizenship should 
not remain confined within the four walls of the school. These 
should be broadened by enabling them to see how civic virtues are 
being practised or violated in the community. The children should 
made familiar with some of the important problems and issues on 
which citizens of different shades of opinion are currently passing 
judgements. From time to time the people who matter in the com- 
munity may be invited to the school in order to relate their exper- 
iences of life’s responsibilities and their practices in managing their 
own affairs. 


Taking Parents into Confidence 


Cooperation and assistance of parents is most essential if the 
children have to be saved from certain evil forces working in the 
society. In these forces may be included various social and political 
organisations, the films and the reading material available in the 
forms of news-papers and journals. It is not good to say that they 
are all bad. All of them have something good also. The advant- 
ageous use use of these must be taken. The teachers as well as the 
parents must give the ability to the child to evaluate what is good 
and what is bad. While the child should be encouraged to see a 
good picture and read a good newspaper, he must be discourage to 
see a bad picture or a communal paper. Different points of view of 
different social and politial organisations must be explained to them 
to enable them to find out the better institution. 
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Teacher’s Part 


Teacher is the leader of the Society. Instead of himself con- 
forming to the standards for the society, he should set up good 
standards for the society to copy and thus lead the society to better 
citizenship. He must help the society to move forward. The 
teacher, both by precept and example, can inculcate in a child the 
Virtues of good citizenship, If he demands expressions of politeness 
from the children, he must never deny this himself and should be 
polite and considerate to the children, 


Difficulties in the way of the School 


It was T.S. Eliot who said, “The school can transmit only a 
part, and they can only transmit this part effectively, if the outside 
influences, not only of faimly and environment but of work and 


play, of news print and spectacles and entertainment aad sport, are 
in harmony with them.’ 


If school had been the only influencing agency, educating 
children for citizenship would not be difficult. Family, community, 
press, cinema and many other societal agencies have great influence 
on the formation of the habits of children, Without being very 
precise one can say that the school contributes only 25% in helping 
the child to foster habits of a good citizen. There is also a possibi- 
lity of the good influences Produced in the school being nullified 


special efforts for children whose lives outside the school have been 
affected by destructive forces. To counteract these forces the school 


Teachers can also help children to select good magazines, 
journals and cinema pictures for them without suppressing their desire 
or variety and entertainment. The objective in doing so is not to 
Produce a race of prigs of cynics but to produce critical citizens 


SS sae 
l. Eloit, T. S, Notes towards the Definition of Culture, Faber and Faber. 
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mum use of these, reviews should be given on them, This will 
broaden the scope of instruction and train the children to look at 
films intelligently. 


Conclusion 


___ In conclusion it may be said that citizenship education is a 
vital undertaking particularly in a democracy. In the word of 
Mudaliar Commission. “Citizenship in a democracy is a very 
exacting and challenging resposibility for which every citizen has to 
be trained. It involves many intellectual, social and moral qualities 

I 


democracy of peoples who can think only confusedly can neither 
make progress, nor even maintain itself because it will always be 
open to risk of being mislead and exploited by............ propaganda. 
To be effective, a democratic citizen should have the understanding 
and intellectual integrity to sift truth from falsehood, tacts from 
propaganda and to reject the dangerous appeal of fanaticism and 
prejudice. He must develop a scientific attitude of mind to think 
objectively and base his conclusions on tested data. He should also 
have an open mind, receptive to new ideas and not confined within 
the prison-walls of outmoded customs, tradition and beliefs. It 
should neither reject the old because itis old nor accept the new 
because it is new, but dispassionately examine both and courageous- 
ly reject whatever arrests the facts of justice and progress. 

India today wants citizens, who possess social literacy and 
social responsibility. There is emerging in our country a now social 
order. We want citizens who are capable of understanding this new 
social-order intelligently and can fight productively with its complex 
problems. Citizens so equipped will be able to destroy the threat 
shown to our moral conscience and peaceful existence by the agres- 
sive forces of the world. The content areas of different subjects, 
the teachers, the parents and the functional experiences will develop 
clearer concepts of good citizenship. The content areas should meet 
the objectives of good citizenship, teacher should strive to make 
learning interesting, realistic and worthwhile for pupils and school 
programmes should be conductive to building effective citizenship. 
It is the duty of the school to give opportunity to every child to 
develop to the maximum so as to enable him to live a full and 


abundant life himself and to contribute to the welfare of the society. 


Producing a creative and democratic citizen is a responsibility and a 
previledge. Who will do it? One who has faith in the purpose and 
seeks the means to achieve it. 


1. Government of India Ministry of Education Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission (October, 1951 — June 1953,) p. 25. 


EDUCATION IN AND 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is on trial in the world, on a more colossal 
scale than ever Defoe ve a) C. F. Dole 


Twelve 


education. 
The concept 


There was a time when by democrac 
tical democracy i.e. Government by the pe 
of the people. The connotation of democracy 
much widened, «It js also a way of life of seei 
It is an attitude of mind under which exploitatio 
abhorred, it is a way of life in which the huma 
judged as supreme and of measureless worth: i 


i „S spiritual view that must pervade 
over all aspects of human life; it is a spirit which env 


Such a comprehensive concept of Democracy includ es econo- 
mic democracy where no one is exploited for the 
another; where, by proper distribution of wealth and work 
standard of living is assured to every member of the com 


<€ community and not for the private individual, and whe 
1s equal Opportunity for work according to abilities and Capacities, 


l. Horne; Democratic Philosophy of Education, p. 12 
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The definition also includes social democracy, where equal 
Opportunity for development is provided without distinction of 
caste, colour and creed and where fundamental rights - freedom to 
think express. discuss, work, act create change—are guaranteed to 
to every individual. In social democracy, it is recognised that each 
individual is of supreme worth as an individual and that he is 
Sovereign with power to govern. 


Every individual must be enabled to live a full life to the 
fullest extent of his potentialities. There must be faith in the worth 
of the common man and the common man must realise that he has, 
and he owes something to the community. 


More than economic and social democracy is the impact of 
democracy on education. It is the democracy in the field of educa- 
tion which will lay sound foundations of democrary in all the walks 
of life. Education for democracy in the first line of defence. It is 
an instrument of creating desirable attitudes and scientific modes 
of behaviour. ‘The social role of education in a democratic society 
is at once to ensure equal liberty and equality of opportunity to 
different individuals and groups and to enable citizens to under- 
stand, appraise and redirect forces, men and events, as these tend to 
strengthen or to weaken their liberties.”? The democratic aims, 
democratic content, democratic administration, organisation and 
control, democratic principles and procedure are sure to go a long 
way in creating that society which all great thinkers; philosphers 
and statesmen have idealised. The whole educational programme. 
shonld breathe a spirit of democracy. In planning it, the experienc- 
es, needs and interests of children must be prime consideration. 


Ethical dimensions of democratic education 


In no other field, ethics plays as important a role as in the 
field of education. Some of the ethical dimensions of democratic 
education are (i) Dignity of the individual, (ii) equalitarianism, (iii) 
Brotherhood, (iv) Freedom, (v) Faith in the educability of man, (iv) 
Cooperation of all individual, (vii) appreciation of the contributtion 
of individuals to group welfare. (viii) Character and intelligence 
to form judgments, (ix) good citizenship. 

Dignity of individnal. The individual must be respected. It 
means treating an individual as an end, promoting his best Deve- 
lopment. ‘To liberate and perfect the intrinsic: powers of every 
citizen is the central purpose of democracy and its furtherance of 
individual’s self realisation is its groups of glory”. Individual should 
have full play for all his faculties except in so far as they do not 
clash with the interest of others. Respecting the individual does 


2. President Commission on Higher Education—Higher Educaiion for 
American Democracy, p. 5 
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not mean indulging or coddling, him, but by engaging him in acti- 
vities which may develop his resourcefulness and initiative and 
drive. Educational Programme should be such that it should nature 
his intelligence. His education should be conducted in such a way 
that he may progressively grow in his abilities, attitudes and skills. 
In him should be created those values which raise him to the full 
stature of his personality. Individual and societal must be perfectly 
harmonised. 


them the power to do. Usually the school Suppresses the exceptional 
individuals, keeping them down to the level of the average. This 
is unjust. Our educational Programme should recognise the fact 
that every pupil has to be given an Opportunity to do his best and 
to achieve the most in the direction in which he is interested. If 


nized that it ministers “to his needs as fully as to the needs of his 
less fortunate fellows.” Michael V. O Shea states, “To fail to do 


Strong, though they be but few than upon the perpetuation of the 
week, though their number be unlimited, just as the welfare of the 
human body is advanced more by two keen eyes that it would be 
by a hundred dull ones and by two skilful hands than by dozen of 
clumsy tentacles”! 


Equalitarianism in education does not mean identicalism in 


education, Educational opportunities should be equal, not identi- 
cal. A child with aptitude for science should have opportunities 


Sculptor must have Opportunities according to his abilities, There 


must be trained to make judgments. He must learn to Weigh evi- 
dence. He must learn to choose between the alternative which he 
re NRE NOU Mi 
l. Michael V.O. Shea, Education As Adjustment, New York, Longman, 
Green & Co,, Page 123-124. 
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he is called to decide. He must be made to feel that this is a world 
in which he can, by the use of his mind and will, shape at once 
outline and substance.”* 


(iii) Brotherhood, The realisation of brotherhood of man 
and fatherhood of God is the sheet anchor of democracy. Unless 
an individual gets an idea that he belongs to ‘Humanity’, he cannot 
be democratic. Distinction of caste, colour, creed and sex for ensur- 
ing the benefits is unknown to democracy. If all the members of 
the society realise that they are the creations of one God, they are 
to inculcate democratic trends in them. Love, justice and fairness 
and equity are the fruits of prosperity. 


(iv) Freedom, One great essence of democracy is freedom- 
freedom for action, speech and movement. It is in the very atmos- 
phere of freedom that one gets the stimulus to express himself and 
to realise his full potentialities. Man loves freedom. His complete 
growth depends upon this. The full flowering of the personality 
takes place only when he is allowed elasticity and flexibility. It does 
not, however, mean licence.: The freedom means liberty in the 
context of existing rules and regulations of the society. 

(v) Faith in the Educability of aman, Democracy prospers 
only when we believe that every man is educable. The lower ani- 
mals like horse and dog are trained and not educated. They do 
not assign to themselves any goals to be reached. There is direction 
but not self-direction; consciousness but not self-consciousness, 
inherited instinct but not conceptual reasoning. The man is endow- 
ed with intelligence, creativily, dynamism and power of discrimina- 
tion. Itis, therefore, that man differs from lower animal and is 
educable, while the lower animal is trainable, Man has history, 
literature; science and the arts of civilisation, while the lower 
animals do not have. Man is, therefore, a fit subject for education, 
Democracy succeeds, if we have this faith that man is educable. 


(vi) Co-operation of all individuals, Another essence of 
democracy is that all individuals must co-operate. Prosperity and 
progress lies in co-operation rather than in cut-throat competition. 


(vii) Appreciation of contribution of individuals to the 
group welfare. Unless the contribution of individuals are appreci- 
ated, the stimulus for the individuals is not possible for doing the 
general good. If the present age claims conquest of distance, space 
time, labour and disease it is due to exertions of the individuals, 
who imbued with the spirit of service decided theirs lives to find 
ways and means to increase the happiness of the humanity. If every 
one makes the contribution according to his abilities and capacities, 
the society will be the happiest society. 


l. Laski H. J: A. Grammar of Politics, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
London, Page 113-114 
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(viii) Character and Intelligence to form judgments, For 
the working and success of democracy, character of an individual is 
supreme and fundamental. The real strength of democracy lies in 
the individual and national character. It is the character of a person 
that gives him the power of judgment and discriminating the right 
from the wrong. 


(ix) Good citizenship, In democracy effective participation 
in civic life is an assest. A person who has gota progressive out- 
look and understanding and the quality of recognizing leadership 
will always advocate democratic ideals of life. He will appreciate 
the rights and privileges of others, while at the same time, he will 
also realise his own obligations. Good citizenship means the estab. 
lishment of balance between rights and duties, 


Educational Implications 


Democracy cannot be thought of the isolation from education, 
In fact, democracy is the result of education, Unless the principles 
of democracy are reflected in the aims and ideals of education, 
curriculum. methods of teaching, administration and organisation, 
in discipline, in the atmosphere of the school and in the outlook of 
the teacher, democracy cannot grown. If democracy can catch 
roots anywhere, it is in the school, which is a very rich and fertile 
field for its growth and development. 


Democratic Aims 


The first goal in education in and for democracy in the 
full rounded and continuing development of the person. 


Education should make a child social-minded human-being, 
able to manage his own affairs with profit to himself and to others. 
He should work with others to improve the work. He will live and 
help others to live an abundant life, Education in democracy must 
create democratic personality. It must first of all discover his poten- 
tialities and then enable him to realise them to the full by utilising 
the facilities provided to the individuals. lt must equip the indivi- 
dual with the power of judgment, scientific things and weighing the 
right and the wrong. The individual must be made aware of the 
ideals of life and he must grow in their context. Education must 
impart to him correct knowledge of the Political, social, religious 
and economic problems not only of his own country but also of 
other countries. It should develop his curiosity to explore his 
physical and social environments and to extend the boundaries of his 
knowledge and quest for truth. It must inculcate in him the spirit 
of tolerance for the views and modes of life of others and create in 
him a passion for social justice which should help him to have 
broad-mindedness and spirit of service, The individual’s personality 
must have emotional balance. He must be mentally healthy, accept 
himself, accept others and behave in a manner that he should be 
accepted by others, Democratic aim in education does not mean 


————— 
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passing the examination or gathering knowledge only but enable the 
individual to have intellectual and moral qualities which must 


change his outlook. 
Democratic Curriculum 


One of the essentials of democracy is that individual must be 
permitted to develop his individuality according to his potentialities. 
The democratic content on curriculum has, therefore to be one 
which caters to individual’s aptitudes and abilities. It has also to 
conform to the local conditions ani environmental demands. All 
the subjects of the curriculum should be such which should stimulate 
thought and creative abilities of the pupils. Pragmatist say that 
children should learn what they are interested in. This is an erro- 
neous view. In fact, the children should be made interested to 
know what they need to know, though it is not always possible to 
interest all the children all the time in everything they need to know. 
Best teachers, however, use motivation to interest the child in 
knowing what he should know. 


Democratic curriculum should have variety and flexibility so 
as to be based upon the tastes and talents of children. The present 
higher secondary scheme is the vindication of this principle. Up to 
the 8th or 9th, the children are required to study a core curriculum 
or a knowledge which is essential and is fundamental for everyone 
to study irrespective of the role that he is to play in adult life. After 
the core curriculum the children have differential curriculum which 
is given to them according to their diverse aptitudes, interests and 
abilities. 

Democratic curriculum is not subject curriculum alone. It 
includes every influence, every activity and every experience, 
which is educative. It is the total life and programme of the school 
whether in class-room, in library, orin laboratory or in the play- 
field. 

Democratic Methods and Techniques 

The school child of today is living in an ‘atomic’ and ‘space’ 
age. The frame work in which the child is being prepared for the 
emerging era is very important. New methods of instructions will 
produce citizens capable of accepting his challenges of the present 
and the future. Democratic teaching means a co-operative enter- 
prise. Teaching, planning and execution of subject lessons and other 
educative activities are done by the pupils and the teachers together. 
Democratic techniques of teaching is the bi-polar process between 
the teacher and the taught. It does not believe in the domination 
of the teacher or the text-book. Just stuffing information into the 
child is undemocratic and the negation of the principles of Psycholo- 
gy. The teacher should not impose anything, He should encourage 
free enquiry and discussion. He should act as a guide, supervisor 
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and inspirer. Teaching, learning process is not a dull and routine 
affair. It is vitalized, stimulating and meaningful. Rote learning and 
talking by the teacher have to be discarded. Initiative in children is 
encouraged, Group work, discussion, problem solving, learning 
through experiences and group evaluation of results are the chief 
characteristics of democratic methods, Stress is on intelligence, 
learning, thinking and subject of enquiry. The inductive, deductive, 
analytic and synthetic methods develop the art of thinking scientifi- 
cally and forming sound generalisations. Problem solving techniques 
teach the children to establish criteria weigh alternatives, secure in- 
formation relative to the problems and arrive at the conclusion. It is 
in this sense that the New Education advocates Dalton Plan, Monte- 
ssori System, Heuristic methods, Socialised recitation etc. etc. as 
methods which aim at purposeful study. 


It is true that the school is a formal institution, but the 
methods of teaching should be most natural and informal, All the 
methods mentioned above represent informal methods of education 
and arouse self activity, effort and challenging work. In the words 
of Horne “In the school the children should live and learn adequ- 
ately, fully, richly, naturally, informally and creatively’?, Thus 
they would learn individual and social competence. 


Pupils of low ability have been neglected so far. The tendency 
has been to dismiss them as uneducable and to work that they are 
not in school. Constant failure with much scolding has discouraged 
them by making them conscious of their inadequacies, Their behavi- 
our is often defence reaction, which expresses itself in surliness, 
impudence, quarrelling or some abnormal way. The teacher more 
and more pains to understand them and help them to discover their 
capabilities. 

Democratic Administration and Organisation 


In the words of Herbert Spencer “whatever be the special 
function of an institution, it must have a family likeness.”? Demo- 
cractic administration and organisation in a school envisages a life 
of give and take and of balance between rights and duties. In such 
an administration the teachers enjoy the freedom of class-room tech- 
nique, the students have full opportunities of expressing themselves 
for their betterment and for the betterment of the institution asa 
whole and the administrators do not consider themselves as ends in 
themselves but as means to certain ends. 


It is autocratic administration when the administrator thinks 
that he can sit by himself and see all angles of a problem. He does 
not know how to use the experience of others and does not allow 
anything to slip from his fingers, Being tied up with routine, he is 
jealous of the ideas of others and makes one sided decisions. On 


1. Horn : Democratic Philosophy of Education, page 12, 
2. Herbert Spencer, on Education, p 67, 
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the other hand, the democratic administrator realises the potential 
powers of other brains and knows how to use them. Freeing him- 
self from routine he delegates powers and refers the matters to 
groups, himself being friendly, helpful and advisory. 

In a democratically administered school the students have the 
share in making the rules which relate to them. They have ample 
opportunities to shoulder responsibilities in running clubs, societies 
and associations and in organising various functions in the school. 
Activities like organising games, running the school store or school 
canteen looking after the cleanliness of the school, bringing out a 
school journal, magazine ot news-bulletin should be left over to the 
management of students. While the guidance and advice of teachers 
should be available, the students must enjoy powers to take their 
own decisions and show a sense of responsibility. 

There is criticism but constructive. The administrator gives to 
the teachers the benefit of his professional maturity and experience 
and unables the boys and girls to develop their personalities. The 
right person is at the right job and thus everyone makes a worth- 
while contribution. 

Democratic education must be well-planned, wherein all the 
members work effectively, economically and harmoniously together 
to achieve a common purpose; where freedom is united with respon- 
sibility. 

Developing Democracy through Co-curricular Activities 

In order to develop individuality, encourage free thinking and 
the formation of healthy interests and correct attitudes, the school 
must create opportunities for children. To learn to take responsi- 
bility is one the greatest lessons of democracy. The students need 
it emphatically. This responsibility takes the form of responsibility 
for right conduct, for studying their lessons and for taking care of 
themselves as members of the group. Then comes the assumption 
of responsibility in group enterprises, which takes the form of co- 
curricular activities. 

Increased mastery of the physical environment may be the task 
of learning, but learning’s great task is to enable man to 
understand himself. One can know one’s own needs and other’s 
social need in a social programme. The development of the indivi- 
dual is meaningless, unless he is developed for effective participa- 
tion in society. Co-curricular activities offer the, pupils the best 
opportunities to manifest theirself reliance, qualities of leadership, 
initiative to cooperation, intelligent obedience, and responsible be- 
haviour. They are the richest ground for the inculcation of demo- 
cratic principles. One can learn to cooperate only by co-operating, 
to select leaders only by selecting leaders, to plan only by planning: 
In short, one can learn to live democratically only by living demo- 
cratically. Thorough co-curricular activities the ideas of service or 
duty to community are taught. 
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The more varied and the more frequent the activities of the 
students, the greater chance they have to develop desirable personal 
and social qualities. In a study made by Victor Jepsen of 488 male 
graduates at Fresno State College, California, U. S. A., it was re- 
vealed that there were low earning by graduates with no extra-curri- 
cular activities, and high incomes earned by those who ranked 
highest in co-curricular activities, which teach the students to be 
well-poised, mannerly and agreeable and thus increase their pro- 
fessional competence in later life. Organisation of co-curricular 
activities, therefore, is a thorough-going positive programme. of 
democratic action. 


Democratic discipline 


School is a laboratory in which children learn the arts and 
skills of democratic social living. Responsible cooperation and self 
discipline or free-discipline should be two keynotes of such a labor- 
atory. Self-discipline develops through firm but kinds discipline 
from others. In training our students for democracy, we should 
stimulate in them not only willing subordination to the constituted 
authority, but also such desirable qualities as intellectual honesty, 
fearless reasoning and respect for order based on inner conviction 
and willing acquiescence. Uitimately they must learn self-direction 
by using the freedom wisely Discipline from without has ultimately 
to be eliminated, That, however, does not mean that the 
teacher skould abdicate „entirely the position of leadership, but 
he should obtain the cooperation of his students. Love, “sympathy, 
human relationship should be the bonds between the teacher and 
the taught. Sit still, keep quiet and do as you are told, are trite, 
phrases alien to a democratic spirit of education or discipline. These 
commandments tend to create a grave-yard discipline. There is no 
inner urge for obeying the laws and regulations of the school. A 
school humming with activity, with din of purposeful pursuit is 
more disciplined than an institution where there js passive listen- 
ne It was Montessori, who said, “to obtain discipline, give free- 

om.” 


Democratic discipline does not stand in need of “preaching 
and punishment, threats or promises.” It requires conditions of 
life conducive to meaningful and joyful work. There will be a 
Spontaneous discipline when the children are provided constant 
work, which is stimulating and interesting. Idle brain is a devil’s 
workshop. ‘Freedom is not permission to flout the truth but to 
regulate your life in knowledge of it.”* Discipline in democratic 
education is based on the conviction of doing the right thing in the 


I, Maria Montessori—Education for a New World, Kalakshetra Adyar 
Madras p 100 


2. The Harvard Committee Report on General Education in a Free 
Society, p, 105, 
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right manner and at the right moment. It is based upon proper 
understanding of the nature of human relationships. Wherever 
there is no provision for self development, there emerges an inner 
urge to obey the laws and regulations of the community. 
Teacher in Democratic Education 

A teacher in democracy should himself have adequate concep- 
tual frame-work of democracy if he wants to increase pupil’s under- 
standing in this area. To clarify the pupils’ understanding the 
teacher should have proficiency in using such class-room manage- 
ment and teaching techniques as pupil-teacher planning, group 
work, discussions, problem-solving and group evaluation of results, 
Besides giving children love and affection, the teacher must help to 
make them feel that they are important. Emotional basis for 
security can be given to them by giving them ‘belongingness’ and 
‘wantedness’. Democracy and good citizenship come not from a 
course of studies but from a teacher, not froma curriculum but 
from a human soul. He must find out how all the constituents of 
our existing culture are operating and then see to it that whenever 
and wherever needed they be modified in order that their working 
may release and fulfil the possibilities of human nature. When all 
the members of the staff are learning to work together, to plan to- 
gether, to cooperate, to carry a joint responsibility they develop a 
spirit of mutual understanding and comradeship. The pre-requisite 
of a democratic teacher is that he should recognise that environment 
is more important than heredity, that every individual is different 
from every other individual, that every one is capable of making 
moral choices, of deciding what is true and false, good or bad, 
beautiful or ugly, that every child has a right to freedom, to think, 
to choose and to equality of chances. 
Democratic Atmosphere 

It is the democratic environment which is congenial for the 
full flowering of human personality. Suppression and repression 
stifle the growth. Democratic education is a social system devoted 
to developing. If the needs of students are met, if they are progres- 
sively better every next day, if they are developing increasingly self- 
direction in the conduct of their own affairs, if they are able to seek 
more learning, then the atmosphere is democratic. In the words of 
Professor Saiyidain, “Men and Communities thrive best in an 
atmosphere of freedom and that any system which seeks to impose 
a rigid uniformity of ideas and practices sins both against the laws 
of God and the spirit of man,”* An educational institution should 
be liberal and liberating institution. Equality of treatment should 
be the pervasive rule. No pupil should be treated with sarcasm or 
contempt, Snobbishness and selfishness should be discouraged, 
Everyone should know that efforts bring success and not the extra- 
neous considerations. 

— i. Saiyidain, K. G., Education, Culture and Social Order: Asia Publish- 
ing House, p. 211, 
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In an institution where the creative qualities of each and every 
person are encouraged and developed, there prevails the democratic 
atmosphere, It is an atmosphere of freedom both for pupils as well 
as teachers. Pupils enjoy the freedom of enquiry and expression. 
The teaciers enjoy the freedom of experimentation on curriculum, 
methods and use of text-books. Children should get many opportu- 
nities to make - ecisions and take social action on matters that are 
of concern to themselves in the school and in the community. The 
atmosphere of strict adherence to tradition and blind loyality will 


constructive thinking, The headmaster should not turn a discourage- 
ing face on the teacher with a bright suggestion, Similarly the 


than on a differential basis; that man is perfectible and that progress 
is essentially a mass rather than in individual effort. Education for 
democracy means helping all men and women to develop fully and 
freely and to fulfil themselves. The youth must be trained in a 
manner that he or she should be able to play his or her role in the 
society according to his or her capacities. Education should bring 
the students into touch with different ideologies and the conflicts 
of the wolrd so that they may be prepared for the changing condi- 
tions. Democracy is dynamic. It requires a continuous re-examin-« 
ation of underlying principles and goals, It also requires a conti- 
nuous re-examination of the ways and means of conforming to 
those principles and achieving these goals 

High-lighting the close relationship between democracy and 
education, John Dewey says, “The devotion of democracy to educa- 
tion is a familiar fact.............. A government resting upon popular 
suffrage cannot be successful unless those who elect and who obey 
their governors and educated. Since democratic Society repudiates 


is to support, Perpetuate enlarge and strengthen the democratic 
way of life. Education must fulfil this Purpose not in word alone 
but also in deed. If true citizens of democracy are to be produced 
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how to live and work with others, understand that every right 
implies a duty and are ready for service and Co-operation. Without 
being victims of their environment, they react positively and creat- 
ively to that environment, revolutionising it and creating a new 
earth, 


EDUCATION FOR 
Thirteen | NATIONAL EMOTIONAL 
INTEGRATION 


Integration is the very conditions for national survival 
and a practical necessity.........Indira Gandhi. 


After independence, no subject in India has been discussed 
more extensively than National Integration, Time and again, for 
the last few years, the problems of national emotional integration 
has over shadowed our thinking and even our plans for economic, 
industrial, and scientific development on which rests the solution 
of our basic problems. Reasons for this pre-occupation are not for 
to seek. On achieving independence in 1947, we atonce became 
pledged to build up India into a secular democratic republic, based 
on the principles of social and economic’ justice. While efforts 
were afoot to achieve these objectives, we found ourselves face 
with many divisive forces, narrow loyalties and fissiparous tenden- 
cies, which began to eat the vitals of our national unity and led to 
disruption. 

Problem Comes to the Fore 


A glance over the pages of Indian history bears testimony 
to the fact that there has always been a conflict between the centri- 
petal and centrifugal force, Periods, when India remained politi- 
cally united were generally of a very short duration and were invari- 
ably followed by a period of dissension and conflict, India is a 
large country, having diverse climates, religions, languages, cultures, 
customs, foods, habits, dresses and even ways of thinking. A'though 
diversity is inescapable in a country of such a large area, it was 
expected that the propelling forces of unity, manifested durin g the 
period of struggle for political freedom, would continue to lend 
strength to the fundamental unity after the attainment of independ- 
ence. That, however, was not to be. In the first instance rabid 
type of communalism reached its zenith when India was partitioned 
in 1947 and several million people fell prey to it. Then dividing 
India into autonomous States brought about the prepetuation of 
regional loyalties and of groupismin politics. Still another wrong 
was done when these states were constituted on the bases of langu- 
age. ‘Language and region are strong factors which contribute to 
the development of emotions, favouring separatism, and creation of 
regional loyalties and linguistic fanaticism, which rule the country 
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today. Regional loyalties have become so strong that here and 
there one hears voices that the autonomous States should have a 
constitutional power to Opt outside the federation or to remain 
within it. “Such a thing could not have been envisaged if the 


To these factors of disruption were added the electoral system, 
economic and social disparities, linguistic and religious differences, 
All these shook the very foundations of national solidarity. From 
the political point of view it is rightly contended that the whole 
series of elections from the Panchayat upwards have introduced a 
divitsive force in our public life and have Strengthened caste and 
sectional loyalties. The political parties in their enthusiasm for 
electoral success exploit the communal, sectarian and parochial 
tendencies of the people in general. The larger interests of the 
country and general well-being does not seem to figure in their 
Political calculation. They feed themselves on communal agitations 
linguistic affrays and riots. Such self-seeking individuals are adept 
in the art of misguiding the gullible masses for furtherance of their 
selfish ends. Unless the various political parties gear their electoral 
propaganda to the removal of real problems - poverty, disease, 
ignorance and unemployment —that face the country, the means to 
achieve the national integration cannot be strengthened. 


Similarly, economic and social disparities among large chunks 
of India’s population are also responsible for narrow and Sectarian 
loyalties. These disparities create class Consciousness, which runs 
counter to emotional integration among different groups. Religious 
minorities, despite constitutional safe-guards pose a very serious 
problem. What they oppose is not integration but the retention 
of their identity. Majorities do not generally agree to this and wish 
the minorities to accept their way of life. It is, therefore, that 
at the cost of estranging the majority, the minorities are anxious 
to continue their special traditions, Persons have few, if any, 
ties with people, who speak a different language, follow different 
customs, wear a different type of dress and perform different modes 
of worship. : 

It is unfortunate that in this country we lack, what may be 
called, social sense. We are not at all considerate to other People’s 
needs and feelings. We are so self-centred that we Scarcely realise 
that other people feel the same way as we do, and that we have 
duties towards them as they have towards us. 


The Challenge Focussed 


It will be closing eyes to the realities if we do not realise the 
serious challenge that the present trends of Parochialism, linguism, 
communalism and egoism pose. If these tendencies continue, 
history may repeat itself and India may be parcelled out into 
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several antagonistic States. “Unless steps are taken to create an 
emotional upsurge amongst the people for national unity, the 
fissiparous tendencies in the population may lead to serious 
consequences.” No nation can flourish or exist long without the 
unity of spirit. We must, therefore, hold together as a single, 
compact, undivided nation or we will fall to pieces. Whatever the 
difficulties, we have nevertheless to achieve and consolidate the unity 
of India. Without it there is nothing worthwhile we can accomplish, 
and if we do accomplish any thing, it can have no lasting foundation. 
If we wish to retain our hard won freedom, national integration 
has to be our natural tune. In this integration lies our strength, 
our dignity and our hope for future progress of all kinds. 


During the past few years, our country has made a reasonable 
progress. If the impact of that progress and of the fast changing 
conditions have to be felt, national one-ness is essential. Steps have 
to be taken to weld the nation into one emotional entity. Some 
Serious attention has, therefore, to be given to this fundamental 
aspect of our national life and some means thought of to check 
adverse tendencies in the country. 


We are pledged to sovereign democracy. Although a demo- 
cratic system of government is subject to a thousand pressures of 
diverse kinds and varying degrees, adjustment and accomodation 
of different interests and ideologies has to be gradually evolved for 
the success of democracy and that is the first step towards national 
integration. In the words of C. D. Deshmukh, ‘National integra- 
tion is the ineluctable pre-requistie for the fulfilment of our 
democracy’? To these may be supplemented the words of Kanungo 
who says, “National Unity is essential for any country and at any 
time. It is doubly so for India in view of the varied composition of 
her population, the vast distances that separate her different parts, 
the vastly varying climate and physical features that condition the 
daily lives and occupations of the people, and above all, because of 
the period of rapid change—social, political, economic and techno- 
logical—through which she is passing to discover her bearing in the 
modern world. At such a time the people must behave with an 
extra-ordinary degree of maturity and alertness. To be able to do 
so they must, in the first instance, not only know how to keep their 
differences within decent limits and resolve them, where necessary, 
by peaceful means, but also become conscious in a positive way of 
their common nationality and be ready to vo-operate with one 
another in working for their country.’ 


_ 


l. Mahajan, M. C. Vide Tribune dated 27.11.61. 
2. Deshmukh, C.D.—Presidential Address in a Seminar on National 


Integration April. 1958, Report of the Seminar by University Grants Com- 
mission, New Delhi, 1951, p. 4. 


3. Kanungo Nityanand, Ibid: p. 39, 
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The need and importance of national emotional integrations 
therefore cannot be over-emphasised. Before, however, laying down 
the means and measures to achieve the great objective, a clear under- 
standing of meaning of emotional integration and of the inherent 
unifying forces is imperative. 


National Emotional Integration Defined 


._,, „An essential pre-requisite to National Emotional Integration is 
individual emotional integration. An individual is emotionally 
integrated if he is “well balanced, completely satisfied personality, 
whose urges, aspirations and emotions are sufficiently sublimated 
and directed toward. wealthy fruitful channels and who is sufficiently 
trained in the creed of temperance and tolerance ” When we apply 
this term to a nation, the National Integration means bringing about 
economic, social and cultural differences (prevailing among people) 
within tolerable range. \t implies doing away with inter-state prejud- 
ices, based on linguistic and cultural differences. It aims at foster- 
ing increasing respect and affection for those belonging to other 
cultural and ethnic groups. It consists in saving people from 
sectional prejudices and pre-possessions and creates and strengthens 
in them attributes of patriotism and national pride Basic loyalties 
are liberalised and existing antagonisms are minimised. 


An emotionally integrated community gives us the feeling of 
espousing a common cause, and gives up old loyalties to caste, 
language, religion. etc. National integration aims at unifying the 
people and not making them conform to one pattern. Instead of 
aiming at lifeless uniformity in thought and action, it gives the 
progressive realisation that there can be similarities among differen- 
ces. It is a harmonious and healthy blend of sentiments. When the 
emotions work for the betterment of the group in a concerted 
manner, we can say that the emotions are integrated in a healthy 
manner. Emotions may centre round an object a person, the 
family or the group. If these are built round the nations as the 
centre, the result is national emotional integration. This is manifest 
in our love for the country, feeling joy in its prosperity, feeling 
resentment when danger threatens it. In the words of Humayun 
Kabir ‘‘Nationhood does not depend on race or language or 
religions or geography. singly or collectively, though they all help 
but on the feeling of belonging to one nation.’ “Loyalty to the 
nation or the State does not and need not mean the denial of 
feeling for one’s group or community.’* In other words these two 
feelings, instead of being contradictory to each other, can be com- 
plementary to each other. Smaller loyalties can be a stepping stone 
to wider loyalties. ‘Tensions and conflicts at a particular level 


l. Humayun Kabir; Problems Relating to National Unity ; Vide 
Report of Seminar on National Integration ; University Grants Commission 
New Delhi, 1961, p. 8. 

2. Ibid p-14. 
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maintain the identity and separatedness of groups of the same order 
but these groups can and do unite at a higher level. In fact the 
existence of lower loyalties should be regarded as a pre condition of 
the higher. The fault is probably in our intelligentsia which con- 
ceives of the unity of India in, a monolithic way with everyone 
speaking the same language, wearing the same clothes, eating the 
same food, singing the same film songs and repeating the same 
slogans and views passed or by the various media of mass com- 
munication, Such a concept of unity naturally frightens people 
of diversity. Any attempt to impose a monolithic unity will only 
produce fission,” 


There is no denying that India Presents a remarkable variety 
of people. Never there was a time when one language was spoken 
throughout the country. Never all the Indian people followed any 
one religion. Never has the entire geographical territory of India 
been ruled by one centre. There have been, and are, differences 
in characteristics, food habits, dresses, customs and cultures in 
different parts of the country. All these manifestations of diversity 
notwithstanding, there are unifying forces, which have transcended 
all these distinctions and have given the feeling of Indian-ness. 


Inherent Unifying Forces 


India from time to time. To quote Professor Humayun Kabir, 
“there has always been a remarkable diversity of thought, action 
or outlook among the Indian people, but this diversity has. been 
organised within a generally recognisable Indian pattern. When 
Megasthenes or Faien came to India, they found many clans 
and sects following different ways of life but could nevertheless 
groups all of them together as the people of India. In the later 
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subtle way different from Muslims elsewhere and he attributed this 
difference to their affiliation with their Hindu countrymen.” 

p Our history is replete with examples of unparalleled capacity 
ot our nation to adapt to new changes posed by new impacts with 
other nations. An analysis of the whole problem of the National 
integration has ushered in one basic fact that is fostering under- 
standing among men. Itis “understanding”, which can produce 
more balanced and more socialised personality With some 
conviction it can be said that misunderstanding has created fissi- 
parous tendencies. 

l In creating understanding, Indian history and culture has 
played, and can play, a very decisive and pivotal role, in bringing 
about National integration. At the outset, the very word, Indian 

‘story Conjures up before our minds’ eye the people who lived 
Within specified geographical conditions and territorial limits, which 
has been called India. Similarly, the desired emotional reactions 
can be strengthened by knowing about our cultural heritage. An 
excursion into the contributions of the benefactors of the Indian 
Nation belonging to different creeds and colours, will give us the 
realisation that the great wealth of indian culture is not the result 
of efforts made by one particular group, but is the product of joint 
endeavour. This knowledge creates national feelings and patriotic 
sentiments. 

Indian feel proud of the sacredness of their Motherland. 
From the ancient days it has been called Bharatmata. During the 
past, the Indian people worshipped India by going to the sacred 
parts and famous centres of pilgrimage, travelling thousand of 
miles across territories infested by wild animals and dacoits to earn 
religious merit. Some of them preferred to spend their last days in 
Benaras, away from the kith and kin, for the same reason, Lin- 
guistic barriers and differences in custom and usage did not seem 
to frighten pilgrims. On the other hand they seemed to enjoy the 
diversity of India They recounted with pleasure the special virtues 
of each shrine they worshipped and each river spot they bathed. 
They accepted the fact that people in different areas have different 
customs and habits, but underlying this diversity are the same 
deities and the same myths and legends. This brought emotional 
integration, sense of pride and sense of joy ia being one nation, 
Means and Measures 
; In thinking of the means and meassures to bring about national 
integration some basic facts about our country have to be borne in 
mind. Our country is extensive and almost approaches Europe in 
size and population and in area it is only two-third of the United 
States. Its frontiers, land, sea and mountains extend to 8500 milles- 
It has a variety of climate with spots of excessive heat, drought. 


—_—.. 


1. Ibid P-9 
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and torrential seasonal rains. Its population is increasing 77,00,000 
or roughly 2% per year. The annual increase is greater than the 
total population of each of several modern nations. This vast 
population is unevenly distributed in various parts of the country. 
Its broken but chequered history has added to the complexity of 
languages and regions. There are over 100 dialects and 14 
recongised languages and several religious groups. It has a long 
history of stratifications in society. While the annual per capita 
income does not exceed Rs. 300 the distribution of wealth is most 
uneven. 

Looking at such diversities, a question arises. Is it possible 
to have unity, national solidarity and national integration ? The 
answer is ‘yes’. Why ? Unity has been quickened by the rapid means 
of communication and transport. International, inter-state, inter- 
group contacts have become more frequent on political, business, 
intellectual and human levels. These contacts create a greater under- 
standing of each other. These make us more human and more 
considerate. One characteristic of human progress is that human 
consciousness should broaden and discover larger and larger areas of 
over-all unity and good-will for one another. Evolution of man has 
been to become member of larger and larger group from smaller 
groups. 

But the virus of disintegration in our country has gone so 
deep that it calls for desperate remedies and measures in our body- 
politic. Frantic efforts are warranted to inject “oneness” in every 
aspect of our life —political, economic, social and educational. 


Constitutional safeguards, 


Realssing the magnitude of the problem, by some it is 
Suggested that unless there is a constitutional support for the 
move of emotional integration, nothing tangible and lasting 
can be achieved in this direction. This School of thought 
even goes whole hog and advocates the replacement of our federal 
type of government by the unitary type of government so as to 
eliminate much of the political wranglings. In case this is considered 
too radical a change in view of our pledge to democracy, this school 
of thought atleast wishes “linguistic pattern of States to be substi- 
tuted by a zonal pattern with zonal legislatures and zonal ministries, 
This step would counteract the tide of regionalism and linguistics 


l. Mahajan, Mehr Chand : Vide Tribune date 27-11-61. 
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Instead of continuing to harp on this, vi,o ous efforts should be 
made to create such social and political institutions which cut across 
the present States. Such institutions should bring together people 
from different States frequently in order to grapple with common 
problems and tasks. This will give them the idea that they have a 
loyalty to wider entity than the State. The recently introduced idea 
of having “Zonal Councils” has been welcomed. Similarly on the 
advice of geologists, geographers and economists the councils for 
“Naturals Regions” may be created to put forth plans of develop- 
ment of “natural regions”, 


Centralisation of services 


Yet another sure way of bringing national integration 
is that administrative services should be centralised. Central 
cadres formed of persons coming from different regions should 
be trained to have a composite and homogeneous outlook. 
The efficiency, integrity and national outlook of the admi- 
nistrative machinery are pre-conditions of bringing about 


might make for confusion and division. All this calls for the right 
type of training, a new orientation of outlook and an increased 


Crusade Against inequilities 


Our body politic suffers from many inequalities, some 
of which have been imposed ‘upon our country by the force of 
conspiring circumstances or the authority of the past. Faithful 
and sincere implementations of the Five Years Plans are 
sure to remove the backwardness, illiteracy, squalor, ignorance 
and economic and social disparities and inequalities, which 
have led to disruption. The policy of transferring land to 
the tiller and fast industrialisation of our country are very helpful 
Processes to remove some of the inequalities, Liberal facilities in 
education, medical aid transport and ample opportunities of emp- 
loyment will go a long way in removing dis-content. 


Strengthening Secularism 


Religious plurism presents a formidable problem in the way 
of national unity. This plurism, however, is a reality and 
cannot be obliterated. The only answer to this plurism 
is secularism, which recognises all religions and yet gives no 
preference to any one religion as „apart from others, It 
was indeed a wise decision by our constitution framers to pledge 
ourselves to a secular State, where primary objective is to safeguard 
and foster human values. A Secular State is interested in religtons 
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in so far as they contribute to create human values. If a particular 
religion is a hinderance to human values (which is not the 
case with any religion so for conceived) the secular state is not in- 
different to it. While a Secular State is not partial to any religion, 
it is at the same time not anti-religious. It is interested in all crea- 
tive forces, religiously motivated or otherwise. We are, therefore, 
duty bound to conduct ourselves in such a manner that the idea of 
the Secular State takes roots in our country’s genius. The accept- 
ances of this idea is sure to create a better understanding of our 
rights and obligations and thus leading to loyal citizenship. 


In order to assuage passions of religious clashes, an informed 
public opinion should be cultivated through helpful p:opaganda and 
journalistic literature. The freedom of belief and religion has al- 
ready been conceded in our Constitution. 


Creating Common Values 


The strength of nation depends on the degree of 
homogeneity of its people which again depends upon the 
acceptance of common standard of values—material and spiritual. 
Espousing the common-cause having common objectives and 
ideals keeps the nation ‘one’ as was evident in the struggle for 
freedom in India. If our nation could accept the values of toler- 
ance, fair-play equality of opportunity, social and economic justice 
much of the rancour and bickering amongst groups and sections 
would vanish. A dynamic common ideal before all Indian can be 
“fa desire to appropriate and adapt for our use every good thing 
that modern technology, sociology and democracy have to give to 
the world.”? We must develop “a national outlook on life which 
will correct the faults of excessive sentimentality and attachment to 
tradition and to enable the people to realise the truth of the saying 
that man’ “Nationalism”, according to Dr. B. N. Gangauli “is 
a spiritual principle sustained by common memories and a common 
way of life actively desired by the people gcc, cae Emotions and 
passions aroused by some kind of spiritual exaltation have played 
an important role in national consolidation.” In order to bind men 
together in terms of common humanity, fundamental loyalties have 
to be created. A sense of belongingness to one country and sense 
of togetherness to maintain and preserve human right have to be 
generated among the Indian. 


Vision of the Future 


In order to impart depth to our unity and to make it 
unshakable, we will have to strengthen our political, social and 
economic condition. How do we do it ? The first and the fore- 
most fundamental is that all of us should have the vision of the 


l. Prof. S. Mathai: The Problem of Contemporaniety, Vide Report 
of Seminar on National Integration, U. G, C. New Delhi, 1961, p. 49. 
2. Ibid p. 49, 
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future. Neither should we allow ourselves to be wrapped up with 
the past, nor should the small troubles and controversies of the 
present engage our attention. To rouse ourselves to any heroic 
efforts, the vision of the future offers the most solid foundation for 
Taising the superstructure of national integration, 


Role of Education 


of emotional integration, the Pivotal and contributory role of 
education cannot be denied. The temper of a nation is no where 
more clearly expressed than in its educational system. By virtue 
of its two fold function—conservative and Progressive—the school is 
alone capable of bringing about that emotional integration which 
any society or nation desires. It has to train the young so as to 
enable him not only to reap full advantage of his potentialities, but 
also to make him contributory factor for the social welfare. 
While it transmits the worthwhile culture of the society, it does not 
permit the young to drift into the Society’s whirlpool of prejudices 
Superstitions and parochialism. The India of tomorrow has to be 
built by the younger generation. Does the generation know what 
is to be built and how the great tasks should be approached ? 
Can this generation visualise the picture of future prosperous and 
Progressive India as envisaged in the Constitution and the Five 
Year Plans ? Does this generation have some emotional and 
intellectual awareness of the fact that caste, communal and regional 
loyalties do not fit into this picture and that it has to widen its 
mental horizons so that India’s unity is a living reality in their 
lives ? Does the reading material (including history text-books that 
are offered) and the general atmosphere in educational institutions, 
strengthen the larger and more comprehensive loyalties of children ? 
Or do they tend to make them narrow, small minded and intolerant? 
Education deals with the sublimation of emotions at the impres- 
sionable age and is the proper field through which national cohesion 
and solidarity may be affected, This realisation of doing our duty 
towards younger generation enjoins upon us to take a series of 
definite and positive concrete steps in the educational institutions, 
whereform the out turn should be of a generation having national 
outlook, The weapons of propaganda and preaching may have 
their part in creating to a certain extent a sense of national unity, 
Particularly in the context of the dangers from outside as at present 
times, when our freedom is being threatened age ee 
countries, but the permanent solution of national unity lies in the 
Tight of type of education. ; 
Children, constituted as they are, do not have the feelings pE 
separatism, regionalism or any other “ism”, Tay ue to 
remain so till they are contaminated by the ultra-school at 
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Phere: Within the school, if schools alone remain the educating 
agencies—children love each other, play together, act together, 
laugh together and cry together. The national good feelings need 
constant care and inspiration, by precept and by example, by study 
and discussion, by action and interaction. The growing mind of 
the child is quick in absorption of good ideas and readily adopts 
itself to new ways of life. “Schools must become the instruments 
for the realisation of national ideas. They must give the youth a 
feeling of common interest and a sence of belonging to a worthy 
national community which had a great past and a present full of 
hopes and dreams merging into a glorious future.” (K. L.-Shrimali) 
Schools can and should provide varied planned opportunities to 
children to enjoy the benefits of mutual co-operation. An educa- 
tional system that 

(a) knows why change is taking place 

(b) adjusts its curriculum to meet changing conditions 

(c) develops every child to his potentialities 


(d) is aware of interested patrons and selfish pressure- groups 
(e) understands the Sociology of the community. 


can build emotionally integrated citizens with a refined sense of 
nationalism well adjusted to the times. 


Precisely speaking, every element in the educative process- 
aims, curricula, technique, organisation and the educator—can be so 
geared that it activises the process of integration. 


Aims. Can any one deny that the primary aim of education is 
to produce patriotic citizens ? Education shoutd have the potentiali- 
ty of creating a new social order and new ideology of cooperation 
rather than conflict and competition. While on the one hand it 
must unfold and develop the innate qualities of the individual on 
the other it must serve as a “spearhead for the silent social revolu- 
tion to bring about a designed pattern of society,” which has a 
homogeneous thinking for attacking its problems, Such an education 
will increase the thinking capacity of the recepients and rationalisa- 
tion isan essential commodity in the national emotional integration. 


Curriculum 


So far, our curriculum has laid emphasis on intellectual 
development. Emotional development has been well-nigh neglected. 
Every subject in the curriculum must be taught from the point of 
view of our national needs and national achievements. The knowledge 
about our national literature, national science and national history 
will go deep and develop certain attitudes and skills desirable for the 
tealisation of social and cultural unity underlying deversity. History 
and geography are the warp and woof of all national feelings or 
patriotic sentiment. It is imperative that budding citizens should 
have a vivid conception of India’s rich heritage. Historical 
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appraisals will strengthen the bonds of love and make them realise 
their duty towards the country. The wise policv of Akbar and 
Ashoka who carried the nation with them must be impressed on 
the minds of the students, The steps taken by different kings who 
helped to unite the Natoin may be stressed. “If historyand heritage 
can help arouse nobler emotions and engender the divine properties, 
immense good may be done to the society. If on the other hand 
ignoble emotions or diabolical properties take root in human 
behaviour by the study of history, then doomed is the society in 
which such propensities develop and the world is likely to be 
converted into an inferno by their mere existence.”! Plutarch 
looked upon history as the school of statesmanship and rich store 
of examples and warnings. 


The schools and universities are the temples of scholarship 
and wisdom, and their sober atmosphere should not be contaminated 
by teaching concocted stories, embellished with frills meant to 
eulogise the people in power. The incorporation of disgraceful 
acts of megalomaniac rules, military generals and dictators should 
be scrupulously avoided so that the teachers and students may 
remain immune from all adverse impression and their faith in the 
inherent goodness of man stands unshaken. A historian earnestly 
appeals, “to every young Indian to whom the future of his mother- 
land is dear, not to allow his mind to be unduly biased by his 
historial vision. Neither the Hindus nor the Mussalmans are 
angels today, and they have certainly not been angels in the past. 
But however strongly we may feel that our co-religionists, have, at 
any particular period, been prosecuted or injured, it is not possible 
for us to redress their wrongs. Wrong-doer and victim have both 
gone to their account before the judge. A young Indian’s freedom 
from communal prejudices today is not an indication of his 
patriotism only but a symptom of his spiritual well-being and his 
mental health.” 


The children should also be enabled to appreciate the geogra- 
phical factors existing in different parts of the property and thus 
having an understanding of peoples’ advantages and limitations on 
account of those geographical factors. 


Since religion teaches the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man, it had been playing an important role in the 
integration of nations. Religious tolerance and respect for 
religion other than one’s own is necessary. Secularism does not 
mean irreligionism. Hence the common-prayers and observance of 
religious festivals in educational institutions must form a breeding 
ground for the attitude of tolerance. This is possible when good 
points of the teaching of different religious and social reformers are 


1. Dubey S. P.; History of Emotional Integration : Shiksha, Vol ; 14, No. 2 
October; 1961. p. 85. 
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motive should be to develop informed understanding of the beliefs 
and practices of all religions. 

Instead of studing a regional or national language the children 
should be encouraged to learn a number of a language in order to 
have the incentive and affinity of pen-ftiendship in other parts of 
the country, 

Socialism the Institution 


Mental development of man is a social process. Education 
is social function. lt depends upon co-operation, mutual 
stimulus and cumulative power tradition. School is the 
laboratory of the society, where socially useful actions. 
can be moulded, refined and corporate life can be practised 
Common thoughts and common actions lead to common attitude 
and mental dispositions. The heterogeneity of cast, colour, creed, 
religion and regionalism shall ultimately fuse into the unity of 


Co-curricular Activities 


It is admitted at all hands that the emotional side of 
the children develops through co-curricular activities. The 
building up of emotional integration jis a spontaneous 
process that: goes onat each individual level through these acti- 
vities. Participation in some common activity helps to establish 
bonds more quickly because the Participants have free play for 
primary instinct of social cooperation and mutual aid. 
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nity may be celeberated with national outlook. They are the 
symbols of our cultural heritage and can be exploited to bring 
home to children the essentially basical unity of the Indian culture 
and their national back-ground. Since children of different faiths 
participate and mix together, the barriers of caste or creed are 
broken. There can be many national days and secular festivals, 
which can manifest solidarity of the children. Once their imagi- 
nation is aroused and they become emotionally aware of the signi- 
ficance of such occasions as demonstrations of our cultural solidar- 
ity, the festivals would be increasingly creative of a sence of commu- 
nity and national coherence, 


The Educator 


Having an “idea” of national solidarity is one thing and hav- 
ing the feeling” of national solidarity is an other thing. “Any 
thoughtful man will readily accept the idea but unless he feels for 
the country, develops emotions and sentiments for it, his actions 
will not be influenced in any way.” Feeling emotions and senti- 
ments, however, are not taught. They are caught. Therefore, 
unless:the teachers themselves are imbued with the national spirit, 
they cannot communicate the feelings to their pupils. In the ulti- 
mate analysis much depends upon the teacher. With his secular 
outlook, he can generate the feeling of nation-hood, while with his 
sectarian outlook he would accentuate narrow thinking on the part 
of the pupils. He is not to bea party to any faction in the com- 
munity, example set bv him to instil in the young the emotional 
integration with those around us is the only source of peace, plenty 
and prosperity. In the community around him, his is the powerful 
role in “atleast moderating the excesses of class-ridden society and 
and preventing economic and social tensions from under-mining 
the very foundations of society.” It is the educator who can create 
a rational perspective for understanding the problem of social and 
economic differences, of social distance and of social conflict. 


Role of English 

It is an irrefutable fact that ‘‘lingua franca” has all the force 
and the potentiality to weld the nation into ‘one’. But till the time 
our lingua-franca develops to the extent of acceptance by all citizens 
of India, the significant role of English in bringing about national 
solidarity can not be denied. The English language as a medium 
of instruction in Universities and Colleges brought all Indians 
together in their thinking and in the expression of their ideas”. 
This gave birth to the Indian National Congress, and organisation 
representing diverse people hailing from all the parts of India. 
English has been the live language and the unifying force among 
the educated intelligentsia of the country. Since the emotional 
eruption usually comes from the intelligentsia, it is, essential that 
there should be unity among them. To achieve this end English- 
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may be pressed into service till it is successfully replaced by Hindi 
to work as unifying force as English has been working and is still 
capable of delivering goods. 


Special Role of University 


Although educational institutions have a significant role in 
bringing about, inter-state understanding and can create a mental 
climate in which Indian unity can attain full bloom, the universities 
have a special role to play in this direction. They are the focal 
points of education involving the promotion of appropriate and 
effective leadership. They are the intellectual power-houses of the 
nation wherefrom should emanate men with understanding, broad- 


mindedness and enlarged vision. As such they are bound to - 


inspire the people of the country to have national goals and nation- 
al aspirations. This will bring the people nearer to one another. 


In concrete terms the universities are capable of doing greater 
good to the nation. They must serve as a catalytic agent for the 
synthesis of regional cultures in India, Besides promoting the 
study of different languages and cultures of Several regions, they 
can encourage the formation of associations which cut across the 
barriers of language, religion and community. Frequent meetings 
of the students of different states for purposes of some common 
activity—games, athletics cultural shows etc. - are likely to develop 
team-spirit and remove unfounded Prejudices and ` suspicions. 
Exchange system of teachers and students among universities. is a 
positive step in bringing the intelligentsia nearer and closer, They 
learn more by rubbing shoulders with persons of different shades 
of opinion. The exchange of ideas promotes inter—regional under- 
standing, 


The youth in the universities should be motivated to havea 
sense of purpose based on immense opportunities presented by the 
modern age. Personal and group jealousies do not have any place 
when the energies of an individual or a group are engaged in the 
accomplishment of tasks that are felt to be nationally important. 
As during the British days, freedom struggle offered a challenge and 
a common purpose, national regeneration these days offers the 
same challenge to all Indians alike. With the increase of openings 
and the acceptance of equal Opportunity and fair-play for all to 
compete for those openings, the universities can inculcate this sense 
of justice among all their alumni. If once their confidence is 
inspired that what they achieve can achieve in terms of their own 
abilities and capabilities, they will be good, optimistic and not at 
all suspicious and injustice and inequity. 


‘ The study of languages and literatures of others regions ina 
university will pave the way for the development of a composite 
Indian culture. At the post-graduate level the universities should 
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draw students from all over the country instead of confining their 
admissions to their region. 


According to Bacon, “travel in the younger sort is a part of 
education; in the elder, a part of experience.” Conscious efforts, 
visits and excursions. The contacts and the impact thus made js 
very useful “in knowing something about the upbringing and way 
of life of students in regions other than their own, and of adjusting 
themselves to such ways by the sacrifice of minor comforts and 
conveniences, The gains to the students and the teachers 
accompanying them would be invaluable, and the understanding 
between neighbouring universities would be considerably 
improved.” 


Recently the holding of seminars and summer courses at 
different universities have afforded welcome opportunities for the 
exchange of ideas and emotional experience. It is also desired 
that continuous and systematic studies of the courses of the Group 
prejudices and tensions are urgently necessary in the universities to 
provide us the diagnosis of our social maladies and indicate the 
possible corrective measures. 


Universities must find ways and means of training and refining 
of emotions. It was Professor Tawney who once made a pregnant 
observation “that clever men emphasise the differences which 
separate them from their fellows and wise men emphasise what they 
have in common.” Universities, therefore; should produce less of 
clever men and more of wise men. 


Conclusion 


Our country has accepted a democratic constitution, is pledged 
to new social order and has set before it the national goals suited 
to the needs, aspiration and genius of our fast changing politico- 
Socio-economic conditions. The rising generation has, therefore, 
to be trained to implement our laudable objectives and grandiose 
scheme and projects. Let this generation be helped to develop a 
coherent philosophy of life so that they may resist the temptation 
of being self-centred and egoistts. 


Nationa] integration is no simple matter. It is bound up with 
political, economic and social conditions in the country. It is not 
like pressing the button and there will „be light. It is slow but 
Steady process. While differences of Opinion and diversity, is the 
very life and breath of democracy, national interests must always 
reign supreme. 


National emotional integration will remain a dream and a 
mirage unless some constitutional steps are taken to foster it. If 
ee Oe , 
1l. Dongerkery, S. R.—Educational Means and Methods of Promoting 
Inter-regional Understanding ; Vide Report of Seminar on National Integra- 
tion, U. G. C. New Delhi 1961; p. 64. 
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the monster of fissiparous tendencies is not controlled, it is feared 
that the country will go into the abyss of bachwardness and misery. 


In the words of Dr. Saiydain, “what is the good of all our 
educational and political effort if we have not been able to establish 
fully the very first condition of civilized existence, i e, the capacity 
to live together peacefully and amicably ? We, who strive for a 


better future for our country, cannot afford to let ourselves be 
paralysed by adverse circumstances.”! 


May India be welded into a single nation and allegiance to 


BHARAT may stand above religion, cast, community, language 
and region, 


-_— 


l. Safyadain, K. G. Dr.—Education, Culture & Social Order; Asia 
Publishing House, New York, 1958, Pp. 64-65, 
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Fourteen | INTE RNATIONAL ~ 
UNDERSTANDING 


Education is a powerful force alleviating misunderstandings, 
tensions and persecutions arising out of variations in 
peoples and their culture—A. N. Basu, 


‘It is more than nineteen hundred years since Christ said : 
Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself. I wonder how many more 
years it will be before people begin to think that this was sound 
advice.” (Bertrand Russel)! 


World has assumed a significance for the common man which 
it never had before. Of late there have been good deal of talk and 
efforts for creating a ‘‘world-community” and “world citizenship”, 
because world affairs are no longer the exclusive interest of a small 
section of the people of each country. They are now the people’s 
concern. Conflict in any part of the world has a direct bearing on 
the life of a man in the street, very much unlike the past times when 
the man living in remote places did not have anything to do with 
the wars fought between kings. No one will deny that the present 
world is divided into armed camps. Political tensions are a common 
feature. Except a few fortunate nations, a feeling of cold war may 
be found in almost all the nations. If the world of sorrow, cold 
war and competition is to be converted into a world of smiles; 
co-existence and co-operation then international understanding is 
essential. Without such understanding the future of humanity is 
at stake. The present ills of humanity are due to misunderstandings, 
Misunderstandings lead to dissensions; dissensions lead to war and 
wars destroy things that we prize in life-peace, prosperity, culture 
civilization etc. È 


World has become an inter-related unit. The latest means of 
communication have hastened the exchange of ideas and material 
goods. Modern scientific progress promises a better standard of life, 
if the latest discoveries are used for the good of the man and not 
for his destruction. No nation can fee) that it is self-sufficient. In 
the words of P. E: James an “industrial society, by its essential 
nature, is global in its scope and international in its needs. If it is 


1. Bertrand Russel ; his article on “Citizenship of the World”, The Illustrated 
Weekly of India dated 28-2-60 p. 9. 
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to survive it must draw upon all the world’s resources, and all the 
world’s people must share its benefits, Our way of living is depen- 


dependent people”. Man must learn to live together. Construc- 
tive co-operation is the Only alternative if the humanity has to be 
made happier. Demands of inter-dependence require that human 


If the world is to be saved from dissensions and catastrophies, 
education will have to play a vital role. Only through education 
and correct education can the people learn how to live in a world- 
community. 


Why Education Alone 


It may be questioned why education alone be pressed into 
Service for achieving the realisations of world-community. There 
are several other media like the press, the radi i 
which can be advantageously used to bring i 


tally do 
represent the best elements in the Surrounding culture; they should 


be and they generally are, above the average level of the community 
in their regard for truth and honesty and fair dealing. They contrive 
to raise apperciably the Standards and value of people’), It is, 
therefore, that the Schools should be entrusted with the task of 
creating world understanding. It is through educating the minds 
of the younger generation that lasting peace can be assured. Future 
» News-paper- writers, 


broad-casters, reformers and other leaders are in the schools of to- 


Education is a powerful force in alleviating mis-understandings, 
i isi iati in peoples and 
its programmes those 
the children to under- 
stand some of the global relationships in the modern world, 
Implications of International Understanding 


For the promotion of international understanding it is essen- 
tial to 


Wve wae a aay 
l. Unesco’s Pamphlet “Towards World Understanding” (The Education and 
Training of Teachers) : 1959. P. 22, 
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1. KNOW and understand how people in other lands live; 
__ 2. RECOGNISE the common humanity which underlies all 

differences in culture. 

3. WORK for a fair and just world order with security, free- 
dom and fair-play for all people. 

4. MAINTAIN interest in World affairs; 

5. RECOGNISE and help to solve world problems according 
to practices of democracy ; 

6. APPRECIATE the contribution of all people to world 
citizenship and that there is a human culture ; 

7. COMBINE love of one’s own country with a broad social 
consciousness towards the problems of the world ; 

8. UNDERSTAND the economic and cultural factors which 
make the world an inter-dependent community of nation ; 


9. RESPECT the dignity and worth of man by giving him 
equality of rights and opportunities ; 

10. TAKE world as one unit ; 

11. REALISE that truth alone triumphs and leads to human 
progress and prosperity ; 

12. BELIEVE in common values and goals for the world 
community : 

13. UNDERSTAND that victories of peace are greater than 
victories of war. 


Once these basic concepts are realised by all human beings, 
achievement of world understanding is easily possible and practi- 
cable. ‘In education for inter national understanding we should 
try to promote a comprehension of the ways of life, the values, and 
the aspirations of all peoples of the world”, inclucing those of our- 
selves. We should “critically and objectively observe and apraise 
the conduct of men everywhere irrespective of the nationality or 
culture to whichthey may belong. To do this one must be able 
be detach oneself from one’s particular cultural and national pre- 
judices ” 


Ways and means of creating this understanding 


Having established the ‘why’ and ‘what’ of international 
understaning, it is desirable to find out the ‘how’ of this under- 
standing. The precise manner in which the school can foster this 
has to be searched. Should we have an additional subject of 
“international understanding” included in the school curriculum ? 
Such an addition will not be looked with favour by the teachers, 
parents and students who are already feeling the pinch of heavily 
crowded curriculum. Addition, therefore, is not necessary. Teach- 
ing for world understanding should pervade the whole programme- 
curricular, co-curricular activities and experiences of the school.. 
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All the teaching subjects and whole of the teaching learning 
process can be so fashioned and planned that the children can grow 
world-mindedness, The technique of achieving this objective lies in 


activities. Some idea of such a fruitful approach can be gathered 
from the following observations, 


differences will not arise. On the other hand if positive virtues of 


is based upon common-sense, a thorough knowledge of foriegn 
culture and an appreciation of the universality of man’s problems. 
Students “must be taught to use their eyes and their ears with 
sufficient inteligence to distinguish fact from Propaganda and to 
substitute comprehension from Prejudice”. In the class room 
examples of ridicule and sarcasm should be avoided. Negative and 
tension-producing statements should not be made. Friendly and 
constructive statements tend to Produce good-will. International 


world-understanding. Similarly a brief survey of certain nation’s 
government, economics, technology, family system literature, art 


not only develop critical thinking but would also begin to perceive 
their own culture in a more objective light. The children must 
be made to realise, “that modern civilization is not the product 
of the genius of one people but rather the result of the cumulative 


In order to make the child internationally alert he should be 
given the sense of “space and location as affec.ing human action”. 
He must have a vivid concept of the globe, where he can see all its 
parts in terms of whole and where he can see his Own country in 
inter-relationships, It will be thus that he will have the realization 
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that international contact, conflict and cooperation in modern world 
is inevitable. He will atonce realise the importance of contact, the 
ways to enhance cooperation and the means to avoid conflict. 
Special emphasis should be placed on the international organisation 
the Unesco whose main concern is maintenance of peace and the 
promotion of human welfare. Unesco’s functions and achieve- 
ments must be impressed upon the minds of children from time to 
time. Almost every unit or topic in the Social Studies should be 
approached not through the stand point of narrow nationalism but 
from world mindedness. The children must be given an understand- 
ing of concepts like common needs, interdependence and cooperative 
efforts. They must be given the knowledge about world citizenship 
and what are essentials to promote constructive world citizenship. 


Racial and cultural differences would be presented as sources 
rather than as causes for friction. When the people, the industries, 
the transportation, and the topography of new areas are understood 
an appreciation of existing inter-relationships is developed in the 
mind of the peoples. The direct experiences met while learning 
about his community show the child more forcefully the relation 
of India to the rest of the world. Emphasis should, therefore, 
be placed on the use of earth’s resources, ways of living, cultural 
contributions, and the problems, advantages, and responsibilities 
of world citizenship. Children come to realise that people of many 
nations, races, and religions have contributed to Indian life. They 
come to understand that people differ and that these differences 
have brought strength and enrichment to our nation. Such 
understanding breeds respect for all people. It destroys the roots 
of intolerance and group prejudice. 


Teach them Social Implications of Science:—In teaching science 
its social implications should be emphasised lhe students must 
know how the scientific inventions and discoveries can be utilised 
for enhancing the progress and prosperity of humanity, instead „of 
utilising them in destroying the achievements of the humanity. 
It can be impressed upon the minds of children that it is science 
which has brought the nations closer and closer to each other. 
Science has conquered distance, disease and labour. Natural resour- 


ces have been tapped for the use of man. 


Show them the Humanistic Spirit of Art and Literature :—Art 
and literature have universal appeals as they portray the failures 
and achievements of man. The children can enter into the feelings 
of another nation by studying their Art and Literature. They can 
compare their own Art and Literature with the Art and Literature 
of other countries and learn great lessons. This is an undeniable 
fact that many of our great writers and artists have been influenced 
by the writers and artists of other countries and rose to great 
heights because they freely benefited themselves from what others. 
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wrote and portrayed. No less have Indian writers and artists 
influenced writers and artists in the West. 


Teach an International Language :— Respect for other people 
is sure to come if we study a language spoken by the majority of 
people. Emotional attachment is increased with a nation if we 
know their language. We understand them better and appreciate 
them better, It encourages greater acceptance of others because 
it is a medium of direct contact with an important aspect of their 
culture-language. It serves as a stimulus to know other people. 


Create a Habit of Thinking :— Habit of independent thinking 
will enable the children to weig 1 between right and wrong. They 
will not be influenced by any ne‘arious propaganda, They will try 
to judge a situation or an event critically in the true perspective 
and will not thus develop prejudice. They will be seekers of truth 
and sifters of facts. Underestimating the achievements of other 
countries or extolling the achievements of their own will never be 
their creed. Their emotions will not be swayed by sentiments by 
Sentiments for and against a country. Their judgments will be 
balanced never too ‘pro’ never too ‘anti’. 


Eliminate Fear and Distrust :— All the song of hatred and 
discard is due to fear of one nationality from another. They distrust 
each other. It is the fear and the distrust that is responsible for 
heavy expenditure of defence and armament race. Trust begets 
trust. Methods of discussion, and recognition of basic values of 
life are sure to eliminate fear and distrust of nations. Our educa- 
tion must enable the children to realise the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. This attitude of man has been very 
beautifully advocated by Professor Saiyidain. “A little boy was 
panting up the hill with his younger brother on his back, A passer- 
by asked him. ‘Hello, youngman don’t you find the burden. rather 
heavy ? ‘That, Sir; is not a burden, it is my brother.” Such 
should be the attitude of our pupils while helping and looking at 
others. 


Teach Specialised Course for Sometime :—Although teaching 
world-understanding should be an integral part of all curricular 
areas, yet for some time (till the time sufficient consciousness is 
aroused for importance of world-understanding) a specialised course 
on international understanding may be introduced. In this course 
may be included the knowledge about major world-powers, count- 
ries against which children have certain prejudices or have a little 
knowledge, countries which have influenced India most, neighbour- 
ing nations and countries or nations which are very much in the 
news. Such a course would be very elastic and arising out of the 
needs and circumstances of times, 


j The children must be acquainted with tbe organisations for 
international cooperations. As already suggested, purposes, acom- 
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plishments-and structures of Unesco will be of great significance for 
children, By participating in the work of Junior Red Cross, they 


find out a great deal about and develop feelings or friendship to- 
wards the children in other parts of the work. 


Plan Concrete Experiences :—International undérstanding can 
be fostered by providing children the opportunities to apply their 
learnings within the setting of their daily life activities. It will be 
a wasted effort for the teacher to attempt to develop respect for the 
people of a far off land while the class rejects a classmate who is 
Harijan by misfortune. Feeling for international understanding 
begins with the development of respect for individuals with whom 
the child lives in his day-to-day activities. He must know the 
principles of democratic group living, He must show consider- 
ation to the needs, point of view and characteristic of his class 
mates and neighbours. Let the children have many experiences 
intended to engender attitudes of acceptance of others. Such exper- 
iences will have a positive influence upon the attitude of children. 
Fair competitions in class-room are desirable but putting one child 
against another out of jealousy is most unfair. Cooperative acti- 
vities reduce hostilities and children have the feelings of needing 
one another. Let them have the feeling of ‘‘we-ness” among them 
and that is the basis of international understanding. Children who 
work together democratically soon learn to be open minded cooper- 
ative and tolerant. 


Similarly the presence of a foreigner visitor a curio from an 
other country which some child might have secured from his foreign 
returned parent or relative must be fully taken advantage of by ex- 
plaining to the children about the country from which the visitor 
has come or the curio has been received. This will be very interest- 
ing contact. In the like-emanner a news-item about another country 
or radio broadcast can be converted into pleasant experiences of 
children of about that country. Arranging childrens’ interviews 
with foreigners present in our own country will widen their mental 
horizon when they will put all sorts of questions about their count- 
ry. If the children of other countries happen to be in our country 
opportunities may be sought to bring them together in order that 
they may exchange views about each other’s country. They will 
know each other’s dresses, games, celebrations, foods, stories and 
ways of living. 


Prolific use of books, pictures, films and film-strips about 
other countries is sure to promote international understanding. The 
biographies of great men and women who fought to establish peace 
in the world will be a great incentive to the children. Celebration 
of U. N. O. day. Children’s day, Armistice day etc., will have 
salutary effect on the minds of children and their respect for peoples 
of the world will enhance. Exchange of photographs, pictures and 
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small gifts may be encouraged among children ofall nations. Pen- 
friendship is another media of establishing international contact and 
harmony among children. Films shown about the ways, manners 


and cultures of other countries will go a long way in establishing 
positive understanding. 


Education for International Understanding versus education for 
nationalism 


It is apprehension of some people that creating of world mind- 
edness among children will be achieved at the expense of loyalties 
towards our own country and our nation. Such fear or apprehen- 
sion is baseless, Teaching for world understanding does in no way 
conflict with developing among, children fundamental loyalties to 
and love for their own country. The two concepts are compliment- 
ary rather than contradictory. An integrated and well adjusted 
personality is best able to uphold his responsibilities of good 
citizenship to his nation as well as best able to understand the pro- 
blems of other peoples. It is the unadjusted, the disloyal, the 
bigoted and prejudiced who can neither uphold their responsibi— 
lities towards their own nation nor can they appreciate the limita- 
tions and achievements of other nations. Rather the truth is, that 
internationalism is better understood in the light of nationalism and 
vice versa. The days of narrow nationalism with the doctrine of 
«My country, right or wrong” have long passed. Education can 
no longer be confined, to such narrow nationalism. It must have 
a cosmopolitan character, having loyalty to the world citizenship 
and engendering love for one’s own country. Patriotism today does 
not mean narrow tribal, communal or national loyalty but love of 
man and of the earth as the home of man. Charity may begin at 
home but should not end there. It must be for the whole world. 
The slogans of love and charity will have to be raised and shouted 
aloud to reach the ears of all in every corner of the globe. Let 
these slogans be woven into the fabric of our educational thought 
and practice. Only then will man learn to live together, will respect 
one another, will share one another’s joys and sorrows and help one 
another over the hurdles which all must cross. Having zeal for 
one’s own country and culture is good but having equal zeal for 
another country and culture is better. One should uphold glory, 
greatness and happiness of one’s own country but not at all at the 
cost of the happiness of another. One may wear his own national 
dress, take pride in his national language and observe his national 
manners, customs and practices but in no way should deride the 
dress, language and manners of another country. There is no 
contradiction between loving one’s own country and other country. 
“What we require is not national close-up societies, which are 
hostile to one another, always critical of one another. We do 
require a society where every man will feel drawn to his fellow 
human beings, because we are all born of the same substance. 
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The role of the Teacher :— Ultimately the success for creating 
world understandings depends upon the type of teacher we have in 
the class rooms. Unless he is worid-minded, how can he produce 
world minded citizens. He must extend his back-ground of infor- 
mation if he wants to develop global perspective among his children 
informed about the contemporary world scene and its historical 
background, he can help promote better understanding of the 
world. He should not believe in absured generalisation like all 
scotchmen are thrifty, Frenchmen are excitable, Dutchmen are 
stolid, Englishmen miss the points of jokes etc. To enable the 
children to grow up free from prejudice the teacher has to break 
down all prejudices within himself. He should teach them “what 
to think” and not how to think. So far teachers have taught children 
subjects but have not taught them “To understand men” as “men”, 
who are still considered as Jews. Germans, French, English, Amer- 
icans and Russians. They must be taught that “man” remains 
“man” first and then he can becalleda Jew, an Englishman, a 
French, Rushian, German and American. 


Children must be taught, “the use of reason rather than force.” 
«Wars begin in the minds of men”. Mind, therefore, has to be edu- 
cated for reason and critical thinking. «It is matter of first imporse 
tance for social and international living that educators should be 
concerned with the child, and the healthy development of his body 
and mind than with the content of various subjects”. The teacher 
must help the children to develop “‘social skills which are necessary 
in creating international understanding”. These skills are ‘abilities 
to evaluate and to use constructively the differences of opinion, 
ability, and personality shown by any group : ability to differ from 
opinions of another person without disturbance of friendly personal 
relationship, ability to arrive at a consensus on a controversial 
matter and the ability to play the role either of leader or of 
follower. Such social skills are of great value in dealing with the 
misunderstandings which arise between different cultures”. Giving 
them correct knowledge and emphasis on correct facts will enable 
the children to understand the plans and policies of other countries, 
It is the greatest responsibility of the teacher to inculcate among 
children the right values of life, like co-operation, friendliness, 
love of justice, love of truth, appreciating the contributions of 
others etc. 


Peace the Panacea 

The panacea for all the ills of the present sick world is the 
maintenance of peace. Looking back at the history of the world from 
the beginning of the present century to the present time we find 
political isolationism, economic exploitation, aggressive competiton 
and irrational natrowmindedness. Two world wars we have 
seen. The Damocle’s sword of third world war is constantly 
hanging over the famished nations. League of Nations 
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rose and failed. U. N. O. is threatened day in and day out. 
There are obstacles on the road to peace. There are clashes of 
national interests. No one denies the pressure of populations 
upon resources, But it must be realised that war is not the wise 
and economical solution to these difficulties. Basis for enduring 
peace have to be thought of and practised upon. Ever widening 
circles of interdependence compel us to extend our knowledge and 
broaden our interests. So far we have evaded and neglected these. 
We have had enough of forced hatreds, mutual jealousies, distrust 
and violation of higher values. World has been torn as under by 
power politics. Worth of the individual has been destroyed. 
Virtues of civilization and culture have been thrown over-board. 
Emphasis must slift. Outlook must change. Modern science has 
not only made it necessary but inevitable and sine qua non. If all 
peoples of the world want to enjoy a full measure of personal 
liberty, freedom, dignity and want to enjoy the nature’s bounty 
then education will have to prepare our children for living in a 
world community, which in the words of U.N. Charter will have 
to “reaffirm faith in the fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small and in the promotion of 
social progress and better standards of life, Dr. Radhakrishan 
addressing the general conference of Unesco said, ‘we live 
today ina state of a cold war, that is armed fear. It is not a 
state of order, there is no inward tranquility. We have to 
build up loyalty to the world community in man’s hearts 
and mirds. Only then shall we have a human society bound by 
love of the one and the same end, then the outer order will be the 


spontaneous expression of the inward peace. To build that peace 
in the minds of men is our task,” 


THE 
Fifteen | SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHER 


A poor teacher tells 

An average teacher explains 
A good teacher demonstrates 
And a great teacher inspires 


An absolute pre-requisite for successful teaching of Social 
Studies is the Social Studies Teacher. New material and new 
methods of teaching required a new teacher. So far the teacher 
has been required to know everything in his syllabus so that he 
may be able to give an oral lesson, but now knowledge getting has 
to be a co-operative venture, where the teacher guides the learning 
situation, planned and undertaken by the children. 

His Function 


Social Studies is a subject in which the teacher and the pupil 
are exploring together. Teacher’s function as a guide and true 
interpreter of the environment is immensely important. His endea- 
vouris to lead the pupils into experiences from which they may 
discover the ‘why and wherefore’ of the problemin hand. He 
must guide discussion, stimulate interest and provide educative 
situations. Let him awaken a sense of curiosity and wonder. 
Persistent and faithful efforts are required on the part of the 
teacher to impart acceptable attitudes, desirable skills and needed 
information. Our social techniques of human relationship have not 
kept pace with our material and mechanistic advances. The 
Social Studies teacher, therefore, has the greatest obligation to 
produce citizens in whom have been inculcated the latest social 
techniques. 

The great task of the Social Studies teacher is to blend the 
diverse elements into one harmonious whole. He has to simplify 
and re-organise into one connected whole the historian’s history, 
the geographer’s geograpy, the sociologist’s sociology, the econo- 
mist’s economics and so on, Having the capacity to cope witha 
broad syllabus, he should adopt the material to the interest and 
experience of children and should make the material worth-while 
and significant. Recognition of individual differences is the fore- 
most function of the teacher, if he wants to tap the full potentiali- 
ties of children. Being a specialist in human relationship, he has 
to bring the school and society very much nearer each other by 
explaining the past and the present, the new and the old, the alien 
and the native and the near and the romote. 
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His Professional and Academic Equipment 


In order to perform his function adequately and efficiently and 
successfully, the Social Studies teacher needs a broad and a thorough 
knowledge in the content fields, It is desirable that the teacher 
should have sufficient background of specialised study of two to 
three subjects out of history, geography, economics and political 
science. The field of Social Studies is very extensive and therefore 
requires an intensive study on the part of the pupil. The teacher 
has to be alert and should have a very highly developed faculty of 
determining the important and the unimportant so that the pupils 
are not confused. His own knowledge must be broader than the 
subject matter he is required to teach to his students. It is desirable 
and necessary for him tọ be a student of contemporary society 
because he has to explain the present in relation to the past. 


His professional obligation enjoins upon him to make a 
systematic analysis of social trends, international developments, 
and changes in social institutions. One who does not understand 
contemporary culture can scarcely train boys and girls to participate 
in it effectively. Contemporary society conditions the kind of 
curriculum which can be taught and experienced. Social scene 
indicates the possible range of curriculum, while selecting, grading 
and organising the curriculum is the task of the teachers, 


It should be realised by the teacher of this subject that this 
is a dynamic subject. Its contents, which pertain to matters 
of social concern, require an interesting and energetic teacher. 
He must know and must be able to interpert and comment. A 
Social Studies teacher is not an instructor but an interpreter, 
Unless he is well informed about the past and the present and 
can say about the future he cannot justify himself as a Social Stu- 
dies teacher. A teacher who generalises upon insufficient data al- 
ways finds himself in an embrassing situation. The best protection 
against criticism is a sound command of facts, skilful professional 
techniques and a sincere desire to find and use the scientific method. 
His approach should be psychological. That results in learning as 
Well as in arousing the right type of feeling. He should make avail- 
able pertinent and varied material for the students. He must pos- 
sess an alert, enquiring and adventurous mind. On currrent issues 
he should have intelligent opinion and must integrate the past with 
the present. Thisis possible when the teacher has interpretative 
and selective mind, progressiveness and curiosity. 


A Social Studies teacher can remain uptodate in his knowledge 
if he can have a suitable library. He may not have read all the 
books but must know enough about them to guide the investiga- 
tions of his pupils. 


a. Apart from these professional qualities, teacher’s common 
traits like sympathy, tact, helpfulness, sincerity, forcefulness, leader- 
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ship, imagination and originality are vital for the success of teach- 
ing Social Studies. The teacher of the subject must have a sense 
of humour, a dramatic. instinct, clarity of ideas and judicious 
methods of evaluating the results of his teaching and imparting 
social skills. 


The technique and methods of evaluation in Social Studies are 
very much different from the evaluation, hitherto followed in test- 
ing history, geography, civics etc. A special training, therefore, is 
necessary in method of evaluation, such as keeping records of con- 
duct, changing in attitude and other evidences of the development 
of social mindedness. 


His Attitude 


The successful achievement of the objectives of Social Studies 
depends upon the attitude of the teacher, rather than upon the items 
of the curriculum. Formerly he sat outside the learning situation, 
but now instead of sitting outside, he has to work at the preblem 
along with the students. 


Social Studies teacher is a forward looking teacher who should 
not feel happy if the pupils do not advance in the area of self- 
realisation. Not only Social Studies teachers teach that individual 
should get along with in all phases of group life, they make the 
class rooms laboratories in demonstrating excellent group relation- 
ship. Opinions of others are respected. Everyone is giving a just 
and a proportionate share of time for presentation of results of 
directed work and participation in disscussion The teacher culti- 
vates a general condition of a ‘rapport’. Good practices of mental 
hygiene are learnt by the pupils from a teacher, who should himself 
be emotionally well adjusted. He must posses those traits himself 
which he want to develop in pupils. Example is better than pre- 
cept. It is by a process of mimesis that the child takes over the 
modes of action, feeling and thought of the teacher. His own ob- 
jective outlook, and impartial judgment is sure to help himin a 
cultivating these traits in his pupils. 


The greatest quality of a Social Studies teacher is to have a 
faith in the subject, child and himself. A profound faith in the 
youth and interest in life and man are very essential traits to deve- 
jop social skills in others. Unless the teacher is zealous for demo- 
cractic processes and believes in the high potentialities of the school 
as a laboratory in the development of social efficiency, he can not 
make the Social Studies become social in the real sense. 


His Vital Role in Experimental Learning 


Social Studies is experienced rather than taught. A teacher 
of the subject has, therefore, not to fall in routine but has to 
remain alert for using effectively and efficiently the latest teaching 
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devices to stimulate and sustain the continued interest of children 
in the subject. In experiential teaching, learning develops through 
pupil teacher, planning according to pupils’ needs. But the teacher 
has to set the stage for planning, An intelligent and profitable use 
of teaching aids will result from teacher’s posing himself the ques- 
tions. Is this material accurate ? authentic ? upto-date ? Does it 
contribute meaningful content to the unit under study ? Is this 
appropriate for the age, intelligence and background of the learners? 
Will it arouse the critical sense of children ? It is also very essen- 
tial for a teacher of Social Studies to know how aiding material is 
purchased, how it is maintained and operated and how often should 
it be used, 


Keeping Professionally Alive 


Enlightened citizens can be produced by enlightened teacher. 
The Social Studies teacher can never do justice to his pupils unless 
he keeps himself professionally alive. The subject of Social Studies 
is not static but is most dynamic. It is highly essential for the 
teacher of the subject to remain a learner throughout his teaching 
career, Such a teacher can remain effective and successful through- 
out his life. He should have the will and the energy to pursue a 
life-long course of keeping his knowledge uptodate and continuing 
to improve himself in every way. Changing social realities require 
that the teacher should not allow his professional confidence to 
suffer. For this it is imperative that he should keep up his pro- 
fessional reading programme. This would increase his command of 
facts. In view of the rapidly increasing and changing content of 
Social Studies, a growing scholarship in teacher is imperative. He 
should seek to become the member of professional organisation of 
his subject so that he may have the opportunity of exchanging his 
professional experiences and Presenting and discussing his difficul- 
ties. Refresher courses, seminars and workshops are other avenues 
of self improvement and must be availed of. 


Travelling with purpose is also a very helpful medium for 
keeping the Social Studies teacher professionally alive, Visits to 
scenic spots, significant geographical areas, historical places and 
buildings, museums. Art galleries and factories are very pleasant 
and stimulating. They extend his interest, deepen his insight and 
vastly expand his store of illustrations First hand information can 
be gathered on government. projects in the country, on economic 
Conditions of different areas in the country and several other 
Cognate subjects. Such knowledge vitalizes teaching. 

Although teachers are generally low-paid, it is desirable that 
a Social Studies teacher should build up his modest library and must 
subscribe to some standard professional Journal to keep himself 
in touch with the latest information and the trends, An eager 
Search for professional literature should be pre-requisite of a 
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growing teacher. Constant, serious and purposive reading pay 
large returns in satisfaction, in increased competence and quite 
often in promotions. 


A most effective momentum for professional growth will come 
if the teacher analysis himself from time to time and welcomes 
criticism and suggestions from those who are the accredited leaders 
of the field or experts of the subjects. Self-analysis would reveal 
whether we are justifying our professional status as a Social Studies 
teacher or not. Some of usdo not improve because our specific 
short coming are not brought to light by self-analysis or by others. 


Creative Teacher 


In conclusion it may be said that if the Social Studies has to 
help the children to understand this complex world in which they 
live and in other that they adopt themselves to it and becomes 
intelligent citizens, it is essential that a well trained and superior 
type of teacher should teach this subject. More than any other 
subject, Social Studies requires well prepared and conscientious 
teachers. They have to deal with the developments of those attri- 
bute of a person which enable him to live cooperatively with others 
in a democratic society. They have to inculcate those spiritual and 
social values which produce better social order. Fora long time 
the teacher has been a dispenser of material and information. 
Now he is required to show professional craftmanship of a very 
high order to produce enlightened and progressive citizens of a 
worthy country. Now we require a creative teacher, who should 
recognise the creative urge of children and provide the means for 
the expression of that urge. “Individual interest is the steam in 
the cylinder, the power that really turns the minds’ wheels. The 
teacher has to open the valve, realising the initial energy and then 
guiding it.” 

The technique and method advocated for teaching Social 
Studies through Socialised Recitation—a procedure or technique 
highly technical—requires a very superior and creative teacher. If 
an average teacher tries this technique, he is sure to bungle and 
fail. In Socialised Recitation even the child assumes more or less 
the role of an informed scholar. He has his own ideas, own point 
of view and own questions to put before the class, Unless the 
teacher’s knowledge and informations is well grounded and sound, 
he can not give the correct lead to his pupils. A well adjusted 
teacher who provides children with opportunities for self-disciplined 
behaviour, creative activities, and meaningful learnings, in an 
atmosphere free from tension and disturbance, is one democracy’s 
best salesman. 


Sixteen | SOCIAL STUDIES ROOM 


Social Studies Room reflects and symbolises the creative 
abilities of the teacher and the students alike. 


In Social Studies there are four fundamental factors, which are 
conducive to effective learning : 

1. A skilful and imaginative teacher, 

2. Social climate or atmosphere in the class-room, 

3. The physical setting and incentives in the class-room. 

4. Utilization of community sources. 


All these factors are very closely inter-related. However skil- 
ful and imaginative the teacher may be there is a particular type of 
climate which stimulates learning, The success of the teacher also 
depends upon what variety of learning experiences does the Social 
Studies'room offer. Since the teacher has to teach and the pupils 
have to study man, society and man’s relationship with nature and 
society, the class-room’s limited learning experiences have to be sup- 
plemented by utilizing the community resources, which reveal a 
realistic picture of man, society and his relationship with nature and 
society. Two exclusive chapters in this book are devoted to des- 
cribing the mental apparatus, nature and characteristics of an ideal 
Social Studies Teacher as well as to how to utilize community re- 
sources to the best advantage of the pupil. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, now to discuss the factors involved in creating a social climate 
helpful in the educative process, 


Desirable Social Climate 


Desirable social climate in the class-room results from the 
happy interactions among the members of the group. In case of 
authoritarian climate the teacher will demand conformity to his way 
of thinking, to his standards of attainment and the learners don’t 
have the freedom of expression and creativity. Under these 
circumstances they cannot have a free growth in knowledge, skills 
and attitudes. On the other hand if the class-room climate is demo- 
cratic, the learners will have the opportunity of showing their 
individual initiative, resourcefulness and collective responsibility. 
The teacher, by virtue of his maturity, experience and knowledge 
becomes the popular leader for inculcating and encouraging these 
essential virtues, Plans are prepared cooperatively, procedures are 
adopted to suit the individual and the situation and there is group 
participation in every activity. The class work becomes purpose- 
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ful when there is cooperation, understanding and acceptance of one 
another, The learners are eager and the teacher is enthusiastic. 
In democratic social climate the pupils learn more effectively than 
in a situation dominated by awe and tension. The conducive social 
climate evokes correct emotional responses and individual integrity 
and responsibility. . The teacher’s role in creating such climate is 
the greatest. Through socio-metric techniques he can gain insight 
into interpersonal relationships within the group and the plan learn- 
ing situations, helpful in improving the tone of those relationships. 
By encouraging committee projects he can enthuse the isolates into 
group activity. His own attitude and relation with students greatly 
influence the general tone of interpersonal relations in the class- 
room. Accepting pupils as worthwhile and working with them from 
that point is basic in establishing desirable pupil-teacher relations, 
He must give them an impression that he has sincere, specific and 
solicitous interest in them. The student must feel that class-room 
is not only that of teacher’s but also his. For creating a democra- 
tic class-room situation two things are essential shared responsi- 
bilities and opportunities for pupil’s choice. 


Pupils can certainly share, at a level appropriate to their 
maturity and experience, in planning many phases of social studies 
work, like setting goals for the year’s work and for developing 
criteria for the evaluation of work done, Without abdicating his 
own authority, the teacher in the process of such planning becomes 
a real leader. Similarly, social climate results if evey pupil is given 
some opportunity for self directed work and for choice among a 
wide variety of activities according to his aptitude. Such activities 
may be dramatisation, monologues, dialogues, writing posters, bul- 
letin board displays. holding of class-discussion, collection of ex- 
hibits, engaging in any illustrative or creative activity (preparation 
of slides, maps, film strips etc.) 


If the goals to be achieved are realistic and in conformity with 
the maturity, and ability and within the range of I. Q. scores and 
scholastic achievements of the class, the climate will be most desir- 
able, giving the individual a feeling of accomplishment, satisfaction 
or encouragement and motivating him to further effort. 


Informal Social Studies Learning Climate 


The natural corrollary to desirable social climate is to have 
informal social studies learning climate. A formal incidental con- 
versation of the teacher with the learners on topics related to Social 
Studies will go along way in stimulating the learners. They can 
Start talking on the news of the day, any historical or documentary 
Movie or the social problems-film being screened in the town, 
the radio broadcast dealing with social or historical subject, celebra- 
tion of some national day, birthday of some national hero, the 
arrival of some important foriegn dignitary etc. etc. There isa 
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wide range of potential conversational topics, which are related 
directly or indirectly to Social Studies work. In this informa! 
manner the teacher learns about his Students, their thoughts, 
feelings, knowledge and curiosities. The students feel at home and 
turn to the teacher again and again for information, opinion or 
suggestions, 


Specially Designed Social Studies Room Imperative 


In this age of technology and specialisation the need and 
importance of having specially designed social studies room-better 
called social studies laboratory-cannot be over-emphasised. Infra- 
structure to all the conditions mentioned in the previous paragraphs 
is the physical setting of the Class-room, which is functionally 
equipped and primarily fashioned as a social studies laboratory 
containing material for facilitating variety of social studies activities. 
Unless the Social Studies Room provides an “inviting and 
stimulating learning environment,” the ideas imparted and the 
information disseminated will remain inert and unfunctional. 
Merely looking at things and listening to facts is not enough in 
Social Studies. The teacher has to stimulate in the students 
activities like collecting material for a museum, designing, arranging 
and displaying them, drawing sketches, painting posters, keeping 
records and diaries of visits and host of similar activities. All 
these are possible only if there is a social studies laboratory. Ifa 
school cannot do without a science laboratory, it cannot ignore a 
social studies room. The physical setting in which instruction 
takes place has a great bearing on the success of teaching of that 
subject. Real inspiration and stimulation comes from the physical 
setting. A social studies room has to be such where the children 
may love to remain for longer time as the instructional material 
in it arouses, sustains and perpetuates their spirit of enquiry and 
creative abilities. The very idea that they are studying in a 
specialised learning environment will not only raise the esteem of 
the subject in their eyes but will whet their enthusiasm for learning 
the subject. 


Outlook of the Room 


With the facilities of light, space and aesthetic touch a social 
studies room becomes “Children’s House for Social Learnings.” 
Instead of the drab wall paint of the former days, if it has lively 
shades of colour like green, rose yellow or any soothing combi- 
nation of these, it will become a cheerful and attractive place, 
which would motivate the children to remain there for longer time 
in pursuit of social studies activities, Coloured plastic desk tops 
with clean appearances, wall pictures, maps, charts, etc. which 
would be changed from time to time bring added notes of interest 
and serve as incentives for work and activity for the slow, the 
average and the superior children, The impression given to them 
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should be that this is a place where there is something intcresting 
vital and learnable; that itis a place where things can be done, 
that itis a place where planning of activities isa possible and not 
that it is not merely a place for listening to the teacher passively. 


The Physical Setting 


An ideal thing would be to have seating arrangement, which 
should ensure healthful posture, comfort and efficiency of the 
student. Flexibility in seating arrangement will contribute to 
informal socialised atmosphere. An arrangement of movable 
seating units will enable the students to do committee work, plan 
group activities and conduct informal discussions. Plans for room 
arrangement should be made with an eye to easy re-arrangement 
for several different purposes. 


Since books, pamphlets, clippings, maps, globe as well 
as construction and art material have to be used freely, adequate 
space for all this has to be provided in the room, For books open 
bookshelves are less expensive and more convenient for daily use. 
Pamphlets, pictures and good specimens of student’s work also 
Tequire space. 


The most important and pivotal factor in social studies room 
is the Chalk-board (hitherto black-board being in common use.) 
Whatever appears on the Chalk-board—sketches, plans, tables, 
summaries etc —has its own special appeal. A plastic composition 
chalk-board in soft green colour is most useful. It is easier on the 
students eyes and takes different colours of chalk more harmoniou- 
sly than the old type black board. 


Equally important and a thing of great utility is the bulletin— 
board, which is the chief tool for providing opportunity to the 
students to express their likings, which are useful for others as 
well. Onthis can be displayed writings, pictures and cuttings. 
To transform the bulletin board into an eye catching display 
device, a coat of calcimine paint in an attractive colour will be 
worth it. 


Multisensory Learning 


Multisensory learning is a greater force than the printed or 
the spoken word. Inorder to make social studies learning exciting 
and effective the most functional audio-visual material be provided 
in the room. An adjustable display rail be mounted on the walls for 
maps, charts, picture etc. 


Projection-machines like the film strip projector, the sound 
film projector, the opaque projector, the slide projector are 
indispensable for social studies class-room. To facilitate the frequent 
use of these, a permanently installed screen and dark curtains are 
essential. The handling of Episcope and epidias-cope to be known 
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to the students so as to enable them to use them by selecting their 
own illustrative material. 


The tape-recorder is increasingly recognised as a highly 
useful aid, employed to bring into the class room recordings 
of useful discussions, dramatisations, speeches etc. Television 
in the Indian Class Room may be a far cry for the present but 
radio is a necessity. 


In order to have a well-rounded programme of learning 
materials, it is essential to have a display space for and realia 
models. Attractive and colourful maps showing different aspects of 
geographical distribution are sine qua non. To develop 
time—sense, time—line charts Should be an integral part of 
the room. 


The Social Srudies Room must have a small museum in all 
cases for placing exhibits relating to the social studies work. If 
the room appears to be too crowded, the museum can be put up 
in the corridor show cases. 


Collateral Reading Material 


Besides possessing text-books written by various authors, the 
social studies class-room library is a great necessity for encouraging 
collateral reading and augmentating knowledge and information of 


Hemishphere, Journey Through Many Lands; Townsend’s Our 
Wonderful Earth; Von Loon’s The Story of Mankind etc. etc. are 


incentives for learning. The Magazines and periodicals like 
“Pictorial Educations” will add to the utility of the class library. 
Some historical novels, dramas, one act plays, autobiographies, 
travel narratives are sure to tempt the students, 


Although free and easy access to learning material js a great 
temptation yet in the ultimate analysis it is the teacher, whose 
initiative, imagination, vision, and resourcefulness goes into planning 
and never-ending Opportunities to create an effective and stimulat- 
ing learning environment for his students. With his potentialities 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEXT-BOOK 


One of the major Variables that conditions and controls the 
quality of education is the quality of Text Book —R. H. Dave 


Sewenteen 


The place of Text Book in schools in India is very prominent. 
But since the subject of Social Studies is new, suitable Text Books 
on the subject have not yet appeared on the scene, although recently 
some attempts have been made in some of the States in India to 
bring out Text Books on Social Studies. To overcome this diffi- 
culty of the initial stages some people are using the books written 
on history, geography and civics but little profitable use can be 
made of these books as they are written with different objectives. 
Social Studies Text Books have to be integrated text-books, contain- 
ing elements of history, geography, civics, economics and sociology 
as fused—into-one Such books should be written round topics; 
themes or problems. For sometime the chief bases of instruction 
Social Studies, so that the pioneer teachers should be fully equipp- 
ed with the exact knowledge and should not go astray for lack of 
any such knowledge. 


Necessity of the Text Book 


Whatever the concepts of education, it is very difficult to 
eliminate the text book from the class-room. On account of its 
recent recognization and inclusion in the curriculum, Social Studies 
should have text books, if the teaching of this subject is not to be 
strangled in its infancy. The reasons are: 


1. Social Studies is a new subject in India. Teachers who have 
been called upon to teach the subject are not sure about its subject 
matter. They are rather be wildered by seeing its extensive front- 
iers. They have to be guided in the materials of instruction, its 
treatment and in planning the relevant activities for the under- 
standing of the content. The text book, therefore, is a fundamental 
tool, which should be made accessible not only to pupils but also to 
teachers, who are eager to know what they should know, and what 
they should help the children to learn. 


2.. Text Books are useful as they furnish reasonably accurate 
account, given in a logical and comprehensible manner. Thus they 
indicate the direction and save the time and energies of the teacher 
and the taught. In them there is a common minimum core and 
content for all chilldren, They set a standard of minimum essential 
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to be achieved by pupils of all categories in the class-brilliant, 
average and the slow. 


3. The text book recognizes the limitation of the pupils, It 
is with this consideration that language is chosen according to the 
understanding of children. Comprehensible facts are selected and 
organised logically in to headings and sub-headings. Questions and 
exercises are given at the end of each chapter for further incentive. 
Illustrative material like maps, charts and pictures are given. Pro- 
jects and activities are suggested for the development of desirable 
attitudes and essential skills, which Social Studies wants to develop 
besides giving information and knowledge. 


4, Most of the Indian schools are without any library facili- 
ties and those have libraries don’t have many books on the different 
areas of Social Studies. If the text books are not provided to the 
teachers and the students, they will be unnecessarily grouping in 
the dark. 


Criteria for Writing or Selecting a Text Book 


1. Good deal of research, experimentation and study is re- 
quired to write a standard text book in Social Studies because such 
a boox has not only to be subject-centred but. has also to be child- 
centred in its treatment and planning of exercises. 


2. Visual appeal is the most important thing. The Social 
Studies text book, therefore, must be illustrated with attractive, 
colourful and inspiring drawings and pictures. There should bea 
good number of sketches, diagrams, tables, charts, graphs and 
maps. Lively and impressionistic illustrations will not only sustain 
the interest of children, but they will also engender in them the 
values of appreciating the good and the beautiful. 


3. Besides considering the formate of the book, which should 
be attractive, pleasing and suitable, it is also essential to judge the 
proportion of space alloted to various, topics organisation of the 
subject matter and the diction used in expressing the ideas. Topics 
must be organised into headings and sub-headings for the sake of 
clarity. Diction should not go beyond the heads of the children. 
Easy and facile language, giving a very clear exposition, description, 
or explanation of particular phase, should be used. The objective 
of Social Studies Text Book is to impart matter clearly and not to 
teach the language. It should not, therefore, be written in an 
involved manner. Technical words, expected to be understood by 
children must be explained fully with examples. In short there 
should be simplicity of presentation. 


4. The treatment of topics should be systematic and adequate 
to give a very clear idea to the pupils. 


5. The content of the course must keep objectives in view 
and should be adapted to the interest and capacity of children for 
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whom it is meant, It must be interesting to keep the children 
interested in learnning it. Each chapter must conclude with the 
summary of that chapter so that children may have in nut-shell 
what they have learnt in that chapter and what more they should 
know from other text books. 


6. Most important aspect of the book is its emphasis on the 
application step. Subject matter has not to be presented only, but 
its application has also to be suggested. Social Studies is an 
experiential subject. Situations have to be created for the develop- 
ment of attitudes and skills. This is possible only if sufficient 
attention is given to suggesting projects, activities, questions, 
problems and exercises which should give incentives for further 
study. Practical suggestions should be made on constructing models, 
organising visits, and preparing charts. 

7. Social Studies is a subject whose content, emphasis and 
treatment has constantly to remain under modifications in the light 
of the latest developments in life and environment of the commu- 
nities. It is, therefore, essential that Social Studies text book should 
be uptodate and should be revised every year to eliminate those 
things which no longer hold good and to add those which have 
come to play significant role. This is very true in case of India, 
where life and environment are changing rapidly on account of 
industrialisation and mechanisation. Five-Year-plans and Exten- 
sion Services are affecting every phase of our life and Social Studies 
must keep pace, so that ourcoming generations should be trained 
for social change. 


8. Text Books written in terms of units are very useful, In 
the way the matter can be presented in an integrated form. They 
should be free from indoctrination and should present a compara- 
tive view of the ideas of different people expressed on a particular 
phase of life. 


An ideal text book should have good formate, coherent and 
logically organised content comprehensible diction and style, accu- 
rate and adequate illustrative material and motivating questions and 
exercises, projects and activities. Suggestions for further reading 
would enhance the value of the book, 


Unit Books 


Most useful collateral reading in Social Studies is done through 
unit books. They are booklets on various topics. One topic is 
treated in one booklet, giving enough details about that topic. For 
example, a unit may be a ‘Grocery Store’, ‘Farm’, ‘Trains’, ‘Games 
‘Means of Communication,’ ‘Chief Occupations,’ ‘Our Houses’, 
‘Our Population,’ etc. etc. These topics are treated in a manner 
that they present a full and an integrated picture of the problem 
or an area discribed. They greatly enrich the offerings of regular 
text-books. More varied material in such booklets is sure the 
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promote better teaching and facilitate learning. In India such 
books are rare, while in America and England they are very 
common. Recently there have appeard series on ‘Here and there in 
India,’ These series are unit-books on different cities or areas of 
India. America bas published unit-book series on ‘Working and 
Playing’, ‘Scientific Living’, Seasons of the Year’, ‘Today’s Health 
and Growth’, ‘Living on our Earth’, etc. etc. 


In general it must be said that the text-book should not be an 
end in itself but a means to an end. It should serve as a servant and 
not as a master. Its facts should not be considered as full and final 
to be memorised, It should not monopolise the whole time, atten- 
tion and the energy. It should and must be supplemented by other 
text book, work books and references, because one book never 
provides all the contents and activities necessary for enriching 
knowledge of the pupil. Good and suggestive work-books are very 
useful in helping the children to do independent thinking and self- 
study because they contain many exercises involving thinking, 
reasoning, imagination and resourcefulness. They whet the intellect, 
sharpen the intelligence and increase the common sense of children. 
For slow learners they are very good exercises to learn at their own 
speed. Similarly the use of the other text books and reference 
books enriches, clarifies and amplifies the ideas imparted by the 
text book of the class. The children do not remain confined to 
to minimum core of content, but they get into touch with the 
greater ramifications of various topics. They can also compare the 
approach to a topic by different writers. Text-books, however, must 
be competent scholars and good teachers. The authors must keep in 
view the latest trends in education and uptodate knowledge 
obtainable on various topics, which they deal in their books. 


EVALUATION IN -< 
Eighteen | soot ar, STUDIES am 


Examinations determine not only the contents of but also the methods 
of teaching, infact the entire approach to Education. 
—Mudaliar Commission 


After all is said and done, it remains to evaluate and apprise 
the achievements of teaching Social-Studies. Teachers have been 
measuring the results of their teaching efforts since times immemo- 
rial. Beginning in testing was made with oral examinations. The 
first evidence of oral examination is found in the Old Testament. 
Gileadites gave a test to their enemies Ephraimites who wished to 
cross the Jordan. The test was like this. Gileadites would ask 
Ephraimites to pronounce to word ‘‘Shibboleth”. If they pronoun- 
ced as ‘‘Sibboleth’’ they were considered as belonging to enemy 
tribes and were killed because it was believed that friendly tribes 
could pronounce the word correctly. It was on account of mispro- 
nounciation that fourty-two thousand Ephraimites were killed as 
they failed to pass the test. The second evidence of ora] examination 
we find in Socrates, whose socratic method is so well known to the 
student of education. Socrates subjected his pupils to very 
exhaustive and searching questions. 


It was China, which started with written tests! in 220 B.C, 
with the same severity as they are being conducted nowadays in 
most of the countries. In England the written examinations started 
in Cambridge in 1902?. Such examinations made their appearance 
in America at Bostan in 18458, Although there is no reliable 
evidence as to when the written examinations were started in India, 
it is reasonably presumed that Britishers must have popularised 
them as the treatises on Ancient and Medieval education in India 
don’t make any specific mention of written examination, while oral 
tests have been mentioned being conducted even at the great 
centres of learning like Nalanda University. i 


1. W. A. P. Martin, The Chinese: Their Education, Philosophy and 
Letters. Haper & Brothers, New York, 1881, p. 45, 
2. Albert R. Lang, Modern Methods in Written Examinations, Houghton 
Miffin Co., Boston, 1930, p. 2. 
3. Otis W Caldwell and Stuart A, Courtis, Then and Now in Education 
World Book Co,. Yonkers, N. Y., 1023 Chap. 1. 
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The emphasis, however, of these written examinations has 
been chiefly on rote-memory. In the words of Ballard they are 
“like a rocket” which is ‘‘used but once”! to decide the fate of the 
child for one or two years. Such an examination is very well- 
known as essay-type examination. Under this a subject of instruc- 
tion is tested through a small number of questions, concocted 
impromptu or selected indifferently according to the caprice of the 
papersetter. Later the answer book is weighted by an arbitrary 
personal fiat doling out luck to some pluck to others. Such tests 
only see whether pupils have acquired a certain amount of know- 
ledge or not. The examiners “know no qualms or reliability, 
validily, and comparability.” Tothema few essays written under 
strict examination conditions do the whole trick. 


Without dwelling upon the defects of the traditional exami- 
nations, we have only to say that they may have tested anything 
but not the “whole -child”. They have not given us an insight 
into the development of understandings, attitudes behaviours, habits 
and ideals along with the acquisition of information and skills. It 
is, therefore, that a new term ‘evaluation’ has replaced ‘exami- 
nation’. It is not merely the substitution of a new name that was 
desired but the whole technique of assessing the achievements of 
the children was desired to be changed. In the words of Lindquist 
the shift examination to evaluation ‘indicates a shift from a narrow 
conception of subject-matter cutcomes to a broader conception of 
growth and development of individuals. Evaluation involves 


1. identification and formulation of objectives of Social 
Studies curriculum ; 


2. their definition in terms of pupil behaviour (that is what 
change do we except in the child by each one of the those 
objectives) ; 


3. construction of valid, reliable and practical instrument for 
observing the specific phases of pupil’s behaviour such as 
knowledge, information, skills, attitudes, appreciations, 
personal-social adaptablitity, interests and work habits.’ 

Values of Evaluation 


1. The foremost advantage of evaluation is that it enables 
the teachers to know whether the objectives and goals kept in 
teaching Social Studies have been achieved completely, partially or 
have not been achieved at all. 


2 Pupils know where they are, teachers know where their 


puplis are. How much knowledge imparted to them has been 
assimilated by them, what attitude they have developed and what 


l. Ballard, P. B., Mental Tests University of London Press, P. 19 


2. Linquist E. F.. Educational Measu nt; i i 
paon a aaea bak rement; American Council on 
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social skills they have learnt by studying a course of Social Studies 
are the aspects which the teacher learns through evaluation. 

3. By knowing their difficulties the children put in greater 
effort to solve them and the teacher, appreciating their problems, 
helps more than he originally did when they were learning. 


4. Through evaluation the teacher judges whether his 
methods and procedure have been successful or not, and whether 
the curriculum planned for the children has been sufficient to make 
them well infored about the man and his environments. Many loop 
holes or good points are revealed and the teacher takes full advan- 
tages for this discovery. In the light of this knowledge he can 
modify his methods and adjust his curriculum. 

5. Besides giving an idea of the achievements, evaluation if 
properly conducted, gives guidance for planning the work for the 
future. Frequent tests are very good indicaters of pupil’s progress 
or otherwise. 

In Social-Studies, right evaluation not only assesses the amount 
of knowledge that the children have obtained, it also measures the 
development of desirable attitudes, social skills, worthwhile appre- 
ciations, habits and interests. It has to ascertained how much 
information children have assimilated on life and its past and 
present environment-physical, political, cultural, civic and ecnomic 
and how much do they know about the laws and principles gover- 
ning the human relationships. At the same time it is also essential 
to know whether the children have inculcated in them attitudes and 
skills required to be a good man, a good neighbour and a good citi- 
zen and whether they have the realisation of social responsibility, 
cooperation, truthfulness, tolerance and broad mindedness or not. 
The utility of teaching Social Studies has to be judged by knowing 
whether the children can show right loyalty and can rise above 
narrow prejudices or not and whether they can think critically or 
not. Inthe whole process of teaching, evaluation is the most 
important. The teacher and the taught must know the results of 
their efforts in teaching ard learning of the subjects respectively. 
Evaluation and appraisal is valuable both for teacher as well as 
for pupils. 

Evaluation Programme 


Since the term evaluation is more inclusive and involves much 
data to know the achievement and growth of pupils, for evaluation 
in Social Studies many instruments may be utilized for the appraisal 
and measurement of the ‘whole child’, Evaluation is a continuous 
process and should not be confined to one or two occassions. Since 
it is concerned with more than academic achievement, it should not 
be limited to any single instrument of testing but several instruments 
may be employed. These instruments may take the form of Oral. 
Test, Objective Type Test, Essay Type Test, Testing Through 
Assignment or keeping of Cumulative Records. 
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Oral Test 

Testing the childern by oral questioning is quite valuable if the 
questions are serially arranged to throw full light upon a particular 
unit of study. If the answer of one pupil is inadequate, it is 
completed by other pupils. This method, however, is not conduc- 
tive to the recessive children, who either do not take part or unable 
to express themselves orally. All pupils cannot be expected to be 
good tellers. They might be in a better position when they are asked 
to express through Objective Type-Test or Essay Type Tests. 
Objective Type Tests 

Latest technique in testing is Objective Type Tests. Only a 
very resourceful and well read teacher can frame these tests. Through 
them very vide range of knowledge can be tested in a very much 
shorter time, says 45 minutes to an hour and marking becomes 
Objective and easy as the answers are definitely fixed There can be 
hundered items and one gets quite an accurate idea of pupils’ 
achievements. More the itemes more reliable the test becomes. 
They give a good deal of probe into the knowledge and skill of 
children, They reveal pupils’ ability to 

1. Choose correct definition ; 

2. give examples ; 
3. examine a statement or fact critically ; 
4. read and interpret the maps, charts. diagrams, graphs and 


. draw correct inferences and conclusions formulate genera- 
lisations. 
The success of Objective-Type-Tests depends upon the nature 

of items, which should be significant, valid and reliable to test 
achievements of the children as Tegards concepts, inferences and 
information. The items in test must cater to the needs of all 
children in the class-brilliant, average and below average. Such 
tests can be constructed by the teachers themselves and a little effort 
and thought on their part will give them quite reasonable and 
suitable test items. While framing a test item a well defined objec- 
tive must be kept in view and analysis must be made of the beha- 
viour expected on the part of children, For example, if your 
objective is that the “Child should think clearly,” Some of the 
behaviours that we can expect are that he should be able to: 

1. evaluate what he reads ; 

2. choose a better judgment out of a given number of judgments; 

3. distinguish between a confused statement and clear statement; 

4. distinguish between a true or false Statement; 


The test items, therefore, be such which give clue to these beha- 
viours, It should also be borne in mind that the test-items should 
emphasis the understanding, critical thinking and Teasoning rather 
their memorised content. x 


— e 
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Advantages of the New or Objective-Type-Tests 


Besides covering along range of knowledge on account of 
having large number of questions, the new tests have many other 
advantages. The elimination of subjective element in marking and 
discouragement of cramming is no less advantageous. They are 
scored easily and give valid results about the gaps in the knowledge 
of pupils. The element of chance has no part. The examinee gets 
a feeling of satisfaction —“‘a feeling that at any rate he has got his 
deserts —that the examiner has put his finger on his strong points as 
well as his weak points." A greater insight into child is possible 
by knowing his weaknesses and strengths. On the basis of these, 
educational guidance or adoption of preventive or remedial measures 
are possible. On account of many and varied type of items, a 
subject lends itself to analysis into skills and understandings. We 
get the appraisal of child’s total growth. The essential characteris- 
tics of new-tests are statistical validity, accurate reliability and 
adequate objectivity. The test is valid if it measures the expected 
outcomes. It is reliable if it functions consistently. It is objective 
because the personal judgment of the tester has no part to play. 
Test-items are so phrased that only one answer is possible. There 
is no disagreements on the correct answer and consequently there is 
no variation in scores assigned to a test if marked by different 
persons or by the same person on different occasions. 


The new-tests are administrable with case and uniformity. 
Instructions to the pupils are clear and precise. Even sample solu- 
tions are given to avoid confusion in understanding the item. The 
test format presents no difficulties in reading the items or in 
recording the answers. Such a test is scorable rapidly and ina 
routine manner. The results are comparable. 


There is a common criticism against the present day schools 
that they have failed to identify the special abilities of the pupils. 
It is also correctly alleged that no attempt is being made -in the 
school to wean the children away from subjects in which they 
apparently have no aptitude. With the introduction of objective- 
type devices these two charges will not exist as the new-tests are 
valuable aids to discover the special abilities and aptitudes of pupils. 
As soon as these tests become frequent the parents will not complain 
of want of educational guidance in schools. All these merits of 
objective-tests will accrue only if great care and attention is 
bestowed in either constructing the test or in selecting a test, which 
has been tried elsewhere. 

Types of items 

Some of the items which are usually included in the objective- 

tests are given below. 


l° Ballard P. B., The New Examiner, University of London Press p, 69- 
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1. Completion :—Questions under this involve only the filling 
in of a proper name, date or quantity. They test the re-call. Besides 
making the question clear, care should be taken that there should 
be one correct answer. 


Examples :— (i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


--....was the father of Indian Nation. 

The President of the Indian Union can nominate... 
members to the...... 

The First Battle of Panipat was fought between...... 
and...... 

Complete the following sentences with appropriate 
word from the list : a Novelist; a Sculptor ; 
Orators, Play Wright ; a Postman. 

EAs craves statues. 

mie delivers letters. 

OS writes stories. 

E writes plays. 

gritu make speeches. 


(v) Fill appropriately each of the blank spaces : 


(o 


(j) 


India is a country...... in natural resources, 
Majority of the population of India depends upon... 
Aryans first of all settled in...... 

Alexander invaded India in...... 


In each district there is a body that manages the 
local affairs of the district, This is called... 

A person who controls the members of ruling party 
in an Assembly is called...... 

Government for the people, of the people by the 
people is known as a....., 


2. True-False or Yes-No :—In this a number of statements are 
given. The pupil is required to write ‘T’? and ‘F’ or ‘Y’ and ‘N’ 


against them. 
Examples :—(i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


Madras receives most of its rain-fall in winter and 
Bombay in summer. 

Dharamshala receives the heaviest rain fall in India. 
All bills orignate in the Upper House of State 
Legislature. 

President of the Indian Union is directly elected by 
the people. 

Christ was born before Budha. 

Aryan civilization flourished earlier than the Sind 
Valley civilization. 

The extent of Gupta’s Empire was greater than 
Mauryan Empire, 28 
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True-False test has been criticised under the plea that the idea 
of false should not be given to the pupils. It is asserted that once 
the false notions are formed, they remain stuck in the minds fora 
long time and it is very difficult to erase them. Greater efforts are 
required to remove the false notions. Another defect in this test is 
that ‘guessing’ may play more part than thinking or reasoning. 
Large number of items under this test, however will increase the 
reliability of this test and would discourage guess work. 

3. Multiple Choice :— Many options are given and the pupil 
is asked to choose the correct one or if all the options are correct 
to some or great extent, then the pupils are asked to choose the 
most adequate and the best. In this test importance is given to 
recognition knowledge rather than recall. The difference between 
the recognition knowledge and recall may be illustrated in the 
following types of questions :— 

(i) In what year did Babar invade India ? 

(ii) Babar invaded India in 1193, 1526, 1534, 1556. 


In the first question the fact is to be recalled, while in the 
second question the fact is to be recognised. In the multiple choice 
test the pupils have to be definitely told that there is one correct 
answer, otherwise they will be confused by opinions which are 
partially correct and might chose two or three answers. Such an 
instruction is essential to set them thinking. This test is very 
helpful in assessing the understanding of concepts as well as in 
testing their factual knowledge. 
examples :—(i) The per capita income of India at the end of the 

Second Five Year Plan was 
A. Rs, 275\ 
B. Rs. 330/- 
C. Rs. 385/5 
D. Rs. 390/- 
E. Rs. 415/- 

(ii) The most important reason why the Government 
has launched a campaign for small saving on a 
vastescale is to 
A. finance the Five Year Plans. 

B. inculcate the saving habit. | : 
C. do away with dependence on foreign aid, 
D. make people plan-minded. 

E. bring down the price-level. 

(iii) Expenditure on which one of the following could 
be said to be an example of extravagant Govern- 
mental expenditure in India ? 

A. Contruction of big dams. 
B. Ordinance factories. 
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C. Expansion of education. 
D. Indian embassies abroad. 
E. Expansion of Civil Administration. 

(iv) Of the Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab 
and the Himachal Pradesh which is most thickly 
populated and which is the most thinly populated. 

(v) Adult Franchise in India has been granted 
A. To increase the number of voters. 

B. To give powers to the masses. 

C. To increase literacy. A 

D. Increase expenditure on elections (which is 
the correct answer), 

(vi) Which one of the following has contributed most 
to the growing Internationalism ? 

A. Insecurity of nations. 

B. Fear of the destruction of the world. , 

C. Quicker means of transport and communi- 
cation. 

D. Spread of education. 

; E, Political awakening. 

The statements A. B. C. have four alternative answers. Put a 
tick (4/) against the one which is adequately correct. 
A. Marathas were victorious because :— 
1. they had good physical conditions of their country, 
2. Aurangzeb was weak, 
3. they had one language, 
4, they made religious appeal. 
B. Downfall of the Mughal Empire was due to: 
1. Loss of Kabul and Kandhar. 
2. Rise of Marathas and Sikhs. 
3. Policy of Aurangzeb. 
4. Lack of law of succession among the Mughals. 
C. Partition of India took place because : 
1. Indian National Congress wanted independence, 
2. Muslims of India wanted a homeland, 
3. English people wanted it. 
4. World opinion wanted it. 


4. Matching :—4p this test relationship between persons and 
their work of achievements, between events and their date of 
occurrence, and between a place and its characteristics are 
‘established. 


Examples :—(i) In what parts of the world are the following 
animals used for transport and allied purposes : 


The Reindeer, Camel Yak. Llama and the 
Elephant ? 


Gi) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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Which towns of the Punjab specialise in the 

following industries; (a) Hosiery (b) Sports 

material (c) Woolen Cloth (d) Cycle Parts 

(e) Sugar. 

Out of the following five, four are the cause for the 

fifth. Find the four which have caused the fifth : 

(a) Persistence in demand for their products, 

(b) Lower cost of production, 

(c) Cottage Industries, 

(d) Swedeshi Movement. 

(e) Isolation of villages. 

There are two colunms below. The correct-item 

is somewhere in the second column. Select that 

and place it where it suits the first column, 

1, Equitorial Region 1. Birla Mandir, 
receives —— 

2. Kashmiris popular 2, Unhealthy, 
with—— 

3. Winters in Bombay 3, Tourists, 
and Calcutta are— 

4. Rabinder Nath 4. Heavy rainfall. 
Tagore founded— 

5. Shah Jahan built 5. Shanti Niketan. 


the—— 
6. Mahatma Gandhi 6. Taj Mahal, 
lived in—— 
7. Mild. 
8. Sabar Mati. 


Place the correct date against each : 


1. Ashoka came to the throne 1. 1869. 
2. Battle of train 2. 1885. 
3. Guru Nanak was born By. 19074 
4. Gandhi was born 45\273 B.C, 
5. Indian National Congress 5. 1469. 


was founded in 
6. 1192, 
Below are two columns of items, Match the items 
in the two columns by placing on the line before 
each group of words in column A the correct 
number from column B, 


Column A Column B 


Most famous place for ancient 1. First Sikh war 
excavations. 


——-—2. Battle field which decided the 2. Mohenjo-daro 


fate of India three times. ` 
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———3. A war which paved the way 3. Jawahar Lal Nehru 
for the annexation of the 


Punjab. 
———4. A person who first announced 4. Panipat. 
Panchsheel principles. 
——-—S. An event which gave a foot- 5. Grant of Diwani 
hold to the English rule in of Bengal and 
India. Bihar. 


(vii) Below are two lists-A containing the names of Go- 
vernor Generals or Viceroys, B containing some 
events happening during their reign. Fill the 
number of event in the bracket shown against each 
Governer General or Viceroy :— 


A. Warren Hastnigs Crs) Lord William Bentinck G=) 
Lord Curzon ( ) Lord Ripon K) 
Lord Dalhousie Ea Lord Irwin Gm) 
Lord Linlithgow (-) Lord Wayel tj) 
Lord Mount Batten ( ) 


B. 1. Independence of India; 2. First Maratha War; 3. Cabinet 
Mission to India; 4. Simon Commission’s visit; 5, Introduction 
of Local Self Government in India; 6: Suttee declared illegal 
7. Second Sikh war; 8. University Act of 1904; 9. Burma 
separated from India. 


Arrangement:—Some data is given to be arranged as_ suggested, 
say chronologically, according to size, location or importance, 


Examples :-(i) Arrange the following events in the chronological 
order: 
Coming of Chinese Pilgrims in India, Reign of 
Ranjit Singh, Birth of Budha, Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, Alexander’s Invasion of India. First Invasion 
of Muslims on India, Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 
Scheme, Vasco-Da- Gama’s finding route to India. 


(ii) Arrange the following states according to the area 
(Begin with the smallest) west Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar, Mysore. 


6. Definitions :—They can be tested in two ways. Straight 
away the definitions may be asked or 3 or 4 definitions may be given 
and the pupil may be asked to select the correct one., 


Examples :-( i ) Define ‘Electorate’, ‘Vote’, ‘Superstition’. 
(ii) Which is the correct definition of Economics from 
the following. 
(a) It studies the implications of scarcity. 
(b) It is a part of the.study of a man. 
(c) It studies the causes of material welfare, 
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(d) It is the science of wealth. 


(e) It is the study of actions which make the satisfac- 
tion of wants possible. 


7. Relationship Test :-Relationship between two things is 
asked for example, what is the relationship between ‘crops’ and 
‘climate’ or between ‘crops’ and ‘soil’. 


This type of test may take another form as the following : 
For each event below, give place and year with which you 
associate it : 


Event Place Year 


First Factory of the British 

East Indian Company 

Birth of Lord Budha 

Coronation of Ashoka 

Birth of Guru Nanak Dev 

Death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

Permanent Settlement of Bengal 

Foundations of League of Nations. 

. Classification Test :— Some items may be mentioned and 

the children may be asked to classify them according to categories. 

Examples: — (i) Which one does not belong to India; Hindus, 
Arabs, Christians, Confucianists, Muslims, 

(ii) What Punjab does not export : Wheat, Cotton, 
Jute, Rice. 

(iii) What functions belong/do not belong to the 
Vidhan Sabha of the State : 
Executive, Financial, Legislative, Judicial. 


pen 
. 


. 


eo AMR YN 


9. Distinction :—Simple and clear distinctions are asked. 
Examples :—(i ) Distinguish between ‘Customs’ & ‘Excise’ 
(ii) Distinguish between ‘direct’ & ‘indirect’ taxes. 
(iii) Name two ‘food crops’ and two ‘cash crops’ grown 
in India. 
10. Recall or questions and answers :—This is a simple type 
involving a name or date in the answer : 
Examples :-(i) When was India declared Republic ? 
(ii) Who was the President of the constituent Assembly 
in India ? 
(iii) Name a thickly populated and a sparsely popu- 
lated State in India ? 
(iv) Which period in India History is called the 
“Goldon Age” ? 
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(v) Name three primary races into which mankind is 
usually divided. 


(vi) Who is the originator of the Bhoodan movement ? 


(vii) How many Fundamental Rights have been recog- 
nised in the Indian Constitution ? 


(viii) Name two functionnarries of the village. 


(xi) When was our First Five Years Plan launched ? 
When did it end ? 


(x) What is the head of the Village Panchayat called ? 


11. Map Tests :—For the proper assimilation of Social 
Studies material, Map —tests are more essential. Outlines may be 
given to enter the suggested date. Another form of the test can be 
to ask the children to interpret and analyse a given date in a map. 
Essay Type Tests 


While wide range of subject matter can be tested through ob- 
jective-type tests, it is not possible to know the opinions, interpre- 
pretations and critical analysis of a problem in Social Studies. The 
reasoning power and sustained thinking of children cannot be 
tested through objective Type-Tests. To assess these things, Essay- 
Type-Tests have to be conducted and they help us to know the 
depth and breadth of children’s knowledge about a topic. It is the 
greater length of an answer, which would enable us to know 
whether children, along with learning of the subject matter, have 
developed right attitudes or not. Their opinions, interpretations 
and reasonings would give us an insight into their attitudes. There 
is a wide scope for marshalling of facts and arguments, collected 
from different sources thus showing their full comprehension of 
the topics its various relationships. It is, therefore, essential that 
after the fourth or fifth class. Essay-type-examination should form 
one of the methods of evaluation. 


In the Essay-Type-tests brilliant and intelligent people fare 
much better as they get Opportunity of showing their talent of 
organising the subject matter logically and expressing it fully. 
There is a real intellectual achievement. But one essential factor 
must be borne in mind that if Essay-examination is desired to be 
effective and fruitful the teacher must demonstrate from time to 
time the method of answering the questions. 


The marking of essays; however, cannot be as objective and 
as accurate as is the case with the objective-Type-Test, Subjecti- 
vity comes in while judging the essay. Some examiners have the 
tendency to be always liberal while some are quite strict, Sufferers 
in both cases are the examinees and this suffering is greater when a 
very large number of papers have to be marked by one person, who 
is likely to have Varying disposition at different times of marking 
the papers. . 
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Testing Through Assignments 


: No one method of testing should be resorted to. To sustain 
interest of children several techniques should be employed to 
evaluate their attainment. Giving children an assignment and 
asking them to prepare answers at home is also of benefit, provided 
the questions in the assignment challenge the intellect and thinking 
power of the children. Assignment would compel them to use diffe- 
rent sources—text books and reference books. After consulting 
many sources they will marshal the facts and organise them in a 
presentable whole. If the answers are properly judged, the teacher 
will discover many traits of attainment of the students. 


Diagonastic Testing 


While the Essay type and Objective Type-Tests measure the 
child’s achievements as regards information and understanding of 
that information, the diagonastic tests reveal the weaknesses and 
difficulties of the pupils, which guide the teacher to undertake the 
remedial work. Such tests are yet rare in the field of Social Studies, 
although their importance can not be over-emphasised. It will 
be well if tests could be formulated to enable the teacher to think 
of particular Social Studies Programme for adjusting a child, to 
modify his expectations about another child to guide the third, 
to encourage the fourth and thus to bring the group on a 
common forum. 


Measuring the Development of Desirable Attitudes and Social 
Skills 


Most important aspect of Social Studies is the development 
of desirable attitudes and Social skills. Social competence results 
from appreciation, broadening interests and independent thinking. 
It is quite difficult to test whether these characteristics have been 
developed in the children or not. Oral questioning, objective-type- 
tests, check-lists, inventories, or essay-type-tests may give some 
indication of such developments. It is only in actual situatians, 
however, that the teacher is in a position to judge whether a parti- 
cular child is helpful, cooperative, respectful, fair and courteous or 
not. In an organised activity the children’s actions interactions, 
reactions and behaviour patterns are known. If on the play-field 
he has played a fair game, if in a debate he has shown a great 
tolerance for the opposite views, if in the class work he has been 
cooperative, if on an excursion or field trip he has been courteous, 
helpful and at the same time self-reliant, then he desirable attitudes 
have been developed in him, othewise not. Children must be 
observed while at work, in the laboratory, in the cafetaria, in the 
library and in the gymnasium, It is essential for the teacher to 
keep Cumulative Record of how a particular child has been modi- 
fying his behaviour ever since he joined the school. 
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Cumulative Records 
The Cumulative Records must show : 


(i) Pupil’s interests, their preferences, reactions, and 
achievements, their leisure-time activities and the exten- 
sion lectures attended by them. 

(ii) Pupils quest for knowledge-searching materia! 
reading books, journals and newspapers. 

Gii) Pupil’s social traits—their friendships, behaviour 
among the superiors, equals and inferiors, in public 
functions, their cooperation and toleration. 

(vi) Pupil’s attitudes towards superstition, other religious 
and social problems and towards foreigners. 


(v) Pupil’s enthusiasm for activity-projects, excursions and 
field trips or any other activity organised by the school 
class or the pupils themselves. 


Cumulative Records, if they are full and concrete will not 
only help the teacher to evaluate the child, but may inspire the 
child; for selfevaluation. Teacher must give them frequent oppor- 
tunities of intervieving them and listening to them. He must 
occassionally see the parents to know the talents, abilities, interests 
preferences and complexitiesof the children in order to canalise 
them into proper direction. Understanding the family background 
and the status of the child in the family is very helpful in under- 
standing the child. A Cumulative Records form can be divised 
by the teacher according to his circumstances. The data for filling 
the Cumulative Record should come from the pupil’s area of 
activity, the class-room, library, school assemblies for social, literary 
and cultural activities, public functions, play-field and home, The 
conduct of pupils must be observed and marked in these areas. 


Attitude Tests 


Besides maintaining Cumulative Records attempts are being 
made to formulate tests for evaluating the attitude by short-answer 
type-questions or essay type questions, 


Examples:—(i) You have a choice to visit one of the following 
places (a) All India Exhibition (b) A film show (c) 
Reception of big celebrity from abroad (d) 
Republic day Celebrations. Which one would 
you choose ? 


(ii) In an aeroplane there are sitting a philosopher, a 
cricketer, a social reformer and a film star. The 
aeroplane is in danger of catching fire. You have 
a parachtute and can save only one. Whom would 
you like to save out of these five persons ? 
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(ili) Problems and questions like the following may be 
said to test the attitudes of the pupils. The pupils 
must be definitely instructed to answer them freely 
according to their own sense of judgement and 
should not be handicapped by ‘what would please 
the teacher’. 


(a) How is Bhoodan Movement successful in redistri- 
buting land ? 

(b) Should Cottage Industries be encouraged in the 
interests of Indian masses ? 

(c) How are self-government institutions working ? 

(d) What is a welfare state ? 

(e) What are the principles of democratic practices ? 

(f) How should leisure be best utilized ? 


There are essay-type tests which can give insight into the 
attitudes of the children. 


Although mathematical measurement of attitude towards 
democratic principles, honesty, tolerance, cooperation, courtesy, 
fair play, justice and social responsibility is not possible, attitude- 
rating-scales (five points or seven points) are being introduced to 
measure the development of attitudes. For example, a number of 
statements, involving the feelings about these attitudes are issued 
and the children are asked to give one of the five or seven responses 
strongly agree, undecided, disagree, partialy disagree. Accurate 
measurement is possible only if the children faithfully record what 
they feel and do not hide their real feelings for fear of being 
dubbed as inferior person. 


Examples of (i) Once an individual becomes a member of a socie- 
statements : ty, he must abide by its rules and regulations. 
(ii) A man has no rights of own, separate from those 
of society. 
(iii) Family is the cradle of social virtues, 
(iv) Ideas and not the personalities rule the world. 
(v) The school is ‘an’ and not ‘the’ agency of 
education. 
(vi) A citizen cannot have an interest in public 
affairs unless he is literate. 
(vii) Religious instruction should be integral part of 
our education. 

Reaction and responses to these are sure to reveal the diffe- 
rent attitudes of the pupils. 

The greatest virtue of evaluation, appraisal, measurement and 
testing should be that it should be objective. Although entire 
elimination of subjectivity is not possible in Essay-type tests, 
efforts should be made to have the maximum objectivity in 
marking those tests. No wise and clever teacher will adopt an 
exclusive method of testing their children. Since all the type of 
tests described above have their merits and limitations, it will be 
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Assessment based on all types of tests will give an accurate idea 
of the real attainments of children. The essence of effective 
evaluation is that variety of devices should be used in a variety of 
situations, Evaluation should be frequent rather than periodic, 
so that students may consider it as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional work and not a hanging Democles’s Sword to be dropped 
at the sweet will of the teacher. Sucha fear must be eliminated. 
Evaluation and measurement must promote growth and develop- 
ment. It will be ideal ifthe students themselves wish to be 
evaluated after finishing a topic or a unit. An informal atmosphere 
for testing is essential to bring out the best from the pupils. 


An ideal evaluation must answer the following questions. 
What aims have been achieved ? How much growth of the child 
has taken place? Have any new needs arisen? Is there any need 
to change the curriculum? Have the methods and devices been 
successful ? It is futile to say that evaluation can take into account 
all the purposes in toto. It is sufficient that the children should 
have the ability to identify issues, to locate and use information 
and to state conclusions effectively. They should have the habit 
of extensive reading, should have attitudes which reflect sympathy 
and understanding of other peoples and their important problems. 
These are the important outcomes of teaching Social Studies and 
they should be evaluated. In the words of Professor Ralph C, 
Preston, the end-product of Social Studies instruction should be : 


1. “Accurate knowledge of man and society. 


2, Learning of those skills (which are) essential to acquiring 
knowledge. 


3. Loyalty to social ideas that forward the dignity of indi- 
vidual man and the brotherhood of all men. 


4. Ability to apply knowledge, skill and loyalty to daily 
living.’*4 


1, 3 ; oath 
Prestan, Ralph C. Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary Schaal. 


APPENDIX I 


List of Visual Material in Social Studies Available with 
National Visual Aids Corporation 


Rustom Building, 3rd Floor, 29, Veer Nariman Road, 
BOMBAY—1. BR 


35mm Filmstrips 


Useful and Harmful Insects : The filmstrip deals with 
various types of insects that exist in different conditions, Shows 
how insects cause destruction. Illustrates insects which are useful 
and harmful to us. 

Blood Donation: With the aid of purposeful drawings the 
filmstrip illustrates the need of donating blood, Explains why the 
blood is needed; how it is taken from the human body and preser- 
ved; classification of blood, matching and grouping of the blood; 
what is plasma; function of the blood; how blood is produced; 
how to donate blood; interval at which and the quantity that 
could be safely donated; the time required to gain the loss blood. 

Gravitation: The filmstrip explains in detail what is 
gravitation. 

Internal Combustion Engine B&W: The fiimstrip ex- 
plains the working of the internal combustion engine. 

OUR NATIONAL FLAG 
Colour 
Pt. I. History of the National Flag: Illustrates the various 
stages through which the flag passed before it was finally accepted 
as the ‘National Flag of India. Shows earlier flags and gives 
some idea of the changes from time to time influenced by political 
conditions in the country. 
Pt. II. Etiquettes and uses: Illustrates the various terms used 
in relation to hoisting and hauling of the flag and proper and 
improper uses of the flag. 
Pt. III. Flag to know: Gives some idea of other flags and 
standards that are used by the President of the Indian Republic, 
State Governor Chief of the three Services, i. e. Army, Navy & 
Airforce. President Colours etc. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
Set of 6 filmstrips 
Clouds & Rain: Illustrates how clouds are formed. Describes 


different types of clouds, and their characteristics. Shows what is 
rainfall. Also explains how rainfall is measured. 


Earthquakes & Volcanoes: Illustrates the cause of earth- 
quakes. Explains what is a seismograph. Explains how volcanoes 
are formed. Gives some idea of the different active and non-active 
volcanoes in the different parts of the world. Also shows how hot 
springs and geysers are formed. 

The River : Describes the main sources of river. Explains 
how water-falls are formed. Gives some idea of what is a delta. 


PENEL ALS ANN, 


(it) 

Origin of Solar System : In this filmstrip an attempt is made 
to explain the subject with imaginative illustrations which the 
students will be able to grasp and comprehend, Illustrates. various 
theories on the origin of earth and planets. 

Movement of the Earth & Measurement of Time : The film- 
strip explains how days and nights occur, what are the reasons for 
differences in time and what are the remedies that are found out 
to overcome the difficulties. 

Eclipses : The filmstrip explains and illustrates in detail 
what are solar and lunar eclipses. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Set of 5 strips 
Influence of Geographical Environment on Human Life : 

The Clothes We Wear: filmstrip illustrates how climatic 
conditions in different parts of the world influence the clothes worn 
by the people of the region. Give some idea of the clothes worn 
by people in different region of the world. 

Our Occuptions: The filmstrip gives some idea of the 
climatic conditions affecting occupations of people in defferent 
parts of the world. Emphasises the fact that the occupation of 
the people in different parts of the world depends upon the climatic 
conditions and other geographical factors like availability of 
materials etc. 

Homes The World Over: Shows the houses built by the 
people in different parts of the world. Illustrates how climatic 
conditions after the construction and design of houses in different 

arts. 
į Geographical Terms : Illustrates different terms used in 
Geography like, mountain, water-shed, plateau, volcano, canyon 
or gorge, valley, pass delta. Iceberg, lake etc. Rta 

Australia : A ‘peep’ into foreign lands series illustrates the 
country from different geographical aspects like population, agri- 
cultural products, birds and animals minerals etc, 

Kailasa at Ellora 
The filmstrip deals with famous cave temple of Kailasa at 


Ellora. The filmstrip is of interest from archaelgogical as well as 
educational view point. 


Sanchi 
A historical filmstrip deals with the shrines of Sahchi in 


in Bhopal which presents a panaroma of Buddhist art covering a 
span of about thousand years. 


BRING INDIA TO YOUR 
CLASSROOM 4 India-The Southern Zone 


1 India-Land and the people (Andhra, Madras & Kerala) 
2 India in the making 5 India-The Central Zone 
3 India-The Northern Zone (U. P. & Madhya Pradesh) 


(Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 6 India-The Western Zone 
Himachal Pradesh, Delhi (Gujrat, Maharashtra & 


deat es oe et Sk 


oN ne T, 


( iii ) 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 


7 India-The Eastern Zone 
(Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam, Manipur & Tripura) 

8 Agriculture, Irrigation and 
Power 

9 Industry in India 

10 Transport and Communica- 
tions 

11 History, Religion and 
Architecture 

12 Historical Delhi 

13 Agra-Land of the Taj and 
Fatepur Sikri 

I4 Kashmir-Switzerland of the 
East 

15 Lakes, Rivers Ports, and 
Harbours 

16 The People of India 

17 Landmarks of India 

18 Festivals and Folk Dances 

19 Cottage Industries 

20 Hill Stations of India 


WONDERS OF NATURE 


Animals around the world 
Wild Animals 
Domesticated animals 
Dogs 

Cats 

Animal Pets 

Animal at Work 

Animal at Play 

Animals at war 

10 Birds That Cannot fly 

11 Plant kingdom 

12 Flowers, Fruis and Seeds 
13 Origin of life 

14 Pre-historic Animals 

15 On the See Shore 

16 Reptile world 

17 Insect World 

18 Birds of many Lands | 

19 Water Birds 


ASTRONOMY 


The Sun 

The Moon 

The Planets 

The Stars 

Major Constellations 
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Earth 

Atmosphere 

Water in all forms 
Latitude and Longitude 
Time and Temperature 
Seasons 

Biography of Earth 
Earth’s Crust 
Underground Treasure 
Land and water forms 
Forces of Erosion 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes, 


CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP 
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The Good Citizen 

Charter of Citizenship 
Directive Principles of our 
Government 

People’s Government-Union 
Parliament and Executive 
Peopel’s Government-State 
parliament and Executive 
The Union Judiciary 

How A National Law is 
Passed 

Legislative Powers of our 
Government 

Local Self-Governing Bodies 
Emancipation of a Nation 


RELIGIONS IN INDIA 


NAURUN 


Buddhism 
Jainism 
Hinduism 
Christianity 
Sikhhism 
Islam 
Zorastrianism 


THE RAMAYANA 


ouu AUN 


Balkanda 
Ayodhya Kand 
Aranya Kanda 
Kiskindha Kanda 
Sundra Kanda 
Yudha Kanda I 
Yudha Kanda Il 
VYWidha Kanda TIT 


(iv) 
HERITAGE OF INDIA 2 Story of Coffee 


1 Nagarjun Konda I 3 Story of Sugar 
(Jatak Tales etc.) 


2 Nagarjun Konda II MISCELLANEOUS 

3 n ae unions) 1 Muslim Architecture in India 
ij Em- 2 The Vedic Age 

4 N of Vijayanagara Em daha 
is Em- 4 Here Are Deserts. 

5 ae Vijayanagara Em S Geren (2 PAIS) 

6 Sweden 
WEALTH OF INDIA URSAN (2 part) 
1 Story of Rubber 8 Australia 
INDIA 


(2x2 BLACK & WHITE SLIDES ) 


Every set of slides carries with it a brief introduction of the 
subject matter. The following sets of slides will help to instill an 
appreciation of the culture and religious traditions of the people of 
India. They highlight the natural beauty spots of the country and 
focus attention on the occupation and their peculiar characteristics 
and manner of living and working, which portray the wonderful 
wealth of India. 


GROUP A. Historical-Religious Cultural 


Art and Architecture (set 1) (set of 36 slides) 
GROUP B. Historical-Religious Cultural 

Art and Architecture (set 2) (set of 36 slides) 
GROUP C. Mountains-Hills and Valleys (set of 18 slides) 
GROUP D. India-The People (set of 36 slides) 
GROUP E. Kashmir (set of 36 slides) 
GROUP F. Gujarat (set of 18 slides) 
GROUP G, Delhi (set of 18 slides) 
GROUP H. Agra and Fatehpur Sikri (set of 18 slides) 


GROUP I. Bombay 

GROUP J. Village life-Craft and Rural 
Occupation (set of 36slides) 

GROUP K. Customs, Festivals and Folk Dances (set of 36 slides) 

GRCUP L. Canals-Waterfronts-Ports 


(set of 18 slides) 


Rivers-Lakes-Harbours (set of 36 slides) 
GROUP M. Agriculture-Irrigation-Transport (set of 36 slides) 
GROUP N. Indian Landmarks (set of 36 slides) 
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New Viewpoints in the Teaching of 
the Social Studies. 
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